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CHILDREN WHo Write As MEN WROTE 
BEFORE PRINTING 


By 


Frances M. Moore 


Using The Letter-forms And Style Of Handwriting Employed 
By The Scribes Before The Invention Of Printing, Children 
Learn To Write More Easily, Faster And Better 


tieability of a style of handwrit- 
ing. 

It must be easily legible to those un- 
familiar with the individual chirography 
of the penman. It must be capable of 
being produced at high speed. It must 
be as beautiful as is consistent with 
legibility and speed. Finally, it is de- 
sirable that it be simple, so that chil- 
dren may learn it easily. 

Graily Hewitt of England has spon- 
sored a system which may be called 
‘Broad Edged Pen Writing.’’ It has 
been adopted in many schools in Great 
Britain and has been successfully intro- 
duced in several private schools in the 
United States. The style combines to 
a surprizing degree these qualities of 
legibility, speed, beauty, and ease with 
which it may be taught. 

Broad Edged Pen Writing is an edu- 
eational atavism harking back to the 
days before printing was invented. Mr. 
Hewitt and other students had studied 
the handwriting found in the illumi- 
nated manuscripts of the Middle Ages. 
They were primarily interested in the 


SOUR factors determine the prac- 
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beauty of the lettering. As they prac- 
tised forming the characters they dis- 
covered, to their surprize, that legibility 
and speed were produced by the same 
strokes and the same technique that 
made the beauty of the letter-forms. 

Then these artists realized that the 
manuscript writers of the Middle Ages, 
from necessity, must have discovered 
the best style of handwriting to meet 
the requirements of both reader and 
writer. 

When a monkish seribe or copyist 
made a book by tracing each character 
with quill pen and ink upon pages of 
vellum, his primary concern was that 
his text should be legible. If his copy 
was difficult to read, his weeks and 
months of labor were in vain. 

Next in importance for the monk’s 
pencraft was the element of speed. 
Those custodians of the world’s wis- 
dom, who were copying the thoughts of 
the masters for the benefit of their own 
generation and for posterity, had little 
time to waste. There was an ever in- 
creasing demand for books, a demand 
so great that it could not be satisfied 
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From the Present Crtato 


Niue occanumo tach new duikito; tyme makes 
amen geod uncouth ; 


The Gothre church plainly onginated im 
a rude ann ae of the for trees unth all 


handwriting of the child. Abore, her writ- 


, 


fore she earned the new method: Fe 3 "the resulting im provemei # 


until the invention of the printing _ histories, such as the monks worked 
press. Therefore the monks wished to upon. For the convenience of our chil- 


copy as fast as possible. dren and ourselves, we also ask that 
. These scribes were good craftsmen, handwriting be speedy. And we wish 
Many of them artists. They took a con- it to be beautiful, to satisfy our esthetic 
scious pride in the appearance of the _ sense. 
books they made. They worked for No person invented handwriting or 
beauty as well as utility. any style of handwriting. It was 
The English investigators decided clearly a development that reached its 
that our requirements to-day are essen- highest perfection about the time that 


tially the same as those of the monks. printing began. One who compares 
When our children are sent to school, Fifteenth Century writing with that of 
we demand that they be taught to write the Twentieth Century cannot fail to 
legibly. Writing still has the object of | observe that the monks, not the modern 
transferring thought, although to-day school masters, were the successful spe- 
it is used in note-books, letters, ledgers _ cialists. 

and memoranda instead of in the manu- So, if the children of the Twentieth 
facture of ponderous commentaries and Century can be taught as the monks 
were taught, it will be possible to attain 
a perfection of style which has been 
forgotten or ignored for four hundred 
years. 

In 1906, Edward Johnston published 
his text-book, Writing, Illuminating 
and Lettering. About 1913, he and 
Graily Hewitt lectured to groups of 
teachers, pointing out the value for or- 
dinary handwriting of the use of the 
tools and methods of the old scribes. 
Shortly afterward Mr. Hewitt published 
his Oxford Copy-Book. The writing, he 
said, ‘‘is derived chiefly from the writ- 
ing books of F. Lucas of Madrid and 
Giovan Battista Palatino in Venice.’ 
arvecer-gelated anal’ ek the talk). tor elulte, Those men of the Sixteenth Century 
Broader-pointed pen (at the right) for chil- Wrote while the high standard of hand- 

dren beginning to write. writing still prevailed. 
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fe a 


We, the people of the United States in 

order to form a/ more perfect union, 
Te eat host % Reolth w @ aped 
Qanrmaah) 


dinheradisisn. A=) ABs U MBN 
fam toll, sam Gn vserlen of talon. 


writing of Bighth 
studied 


The contrast between the 
Grade pupils who have and have not 
the new method. 


The measure of practicability can 
best be shown by examples of work 
done in classes taught Broad Edged Pen 
Writing. 

These are from a New York school. 
The accompanying samples are in the 
eurrent modification of Spencerian 
script. A comparison leaves no doubt 
as to which system produces the more 
legible characters. And the illegibility 
of the handwriting which our schools 
have been teaching needs no demonstra- 
tion beyond a glance at the letters in 
any mailman’s sack. 

A few months ago a supervisor of 
writing from a New Jersey city visited 


the author’s elasses. As he was about 
to enter the Fifth Class room, he 
paused. 


**Tlow fast can these children write ?’’ 
he asked. 

He was assured that, although they 
had been using the Broad Pen Writing 
than two years, they wrote 
rapidly as any Fifth Grade children 
were expected to. 

**T still doubt that,’ 
comment. 

‘‘How many letters a minute do you 
expect Fifth Grade children to write?”’ 

‘*Fifty. They ought to write fifty 
letters a minute,’’ the supervisor an- 
swered. 

This Fifth Class was given a three- 


less as 


was his honest 


minute test, using as their copy the 
words, ‘‘Mary had a little lamb.’’ The 


The Daffodils 
7 wandered Luly as 
That loats on high ¢ 
When all at once J sa 


Dp host jjolden « 
Be sicle lake, heneat 


Fluttering and dlanciry 


letters were counted and the averages 
for one minute computed. No child had 
written so few as fifty letters a minute 
and the fastest had written ninety. 
Figures on speed in handwriting, 
however, to be authoritative, must cover 
the results obtained from many chil- 
dren. Sinee the new writing has been 
so recently introduced into the United 
States, no statisties of real significance 
are yet available. Dr. C. W. Kimmins, 
Chief Inspector of the London County 
Council Schools, has made tests in 
furnish a standard 


<ngland which may 
of comparison 
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Moxy 2, 1867 


Dear Ser: 

I am overworked and growing old. I shall 
be suxty next February 3. On the whole, 4 
seems I must decline to Lecture henceforth 
nang ie thin imamaliheviaiiity, $etneell 
I cannot promise to sit Lllinors on thas errond 
- certounly not now, 


Yours truly, 


lor Greeley 
MV. B. Castle, copied in 


Horace Greeley’s letter to M. 
Broad Edged Pen Writing by a Seventh Grade pupil. 


The first group of his figures (re- Girls 
ported in Child Study for March, 1917) 
shows the results of five-minute speed Average Number of 
tests given to about 150 boys using the Letters Per Minute 
‘‘new’’ handwriting. They are com- The “New” Ordinary 
pared with tests given to about 2,000 se Writing Writing 
boys using ordinary writing. ECR OE CEE EE 29.3 
The second group of figures shows ara a _ 3 Serer 36.1 
the results of five-minute tests given to I1............ 3 See 44.5 
7,355 girls (quoted by Dr. Kimmins in 12............: ee 49.3 
his foreword to Miss Wise’s book, On Se ae oe Se eer erraeer 61 
the Technique of Manuscript Writing). 
The third table gives the results of a IN THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
speed test which was taken by pupils in 
Now Souk at the end of the susan year Broad Edged Pen Writing 
after the ‘‘new’’ writing had been in- - ss 
troduced. Number Average Letters 
Age of Pupils Per Minute 
IN THE ENGLISH SCHOOLS Dion. dink neon Seo 57.4 
Boys — Oe ee 62.4 
: — ee rer ee 68 .6 
Average Number of ]2............ exes neat emene 74.3 
Letters Per Minute 
rhe “New” Ordinary 
Age Writing Writing If reasonable speed and inereased 
Duccctvast aus _, Me 25.1 legibility were the only claims of the 
_ Serer DP. avtovkeernnt 32.9 advoeates of the Broad Edged Pen 
enor Ce: Me. taiganetecn ean 40.2 Writing, it would seem to have a dis- 
— errr _- ae 46.6 tinet advantage over the methods now 
13 co eee ry 54 standard in most schools. But in addi- 
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Sandwich , U., Mary 12, 1869 


Jew Tribune 


Dear Sir: - 


815 


BEFORE PRINTING 


Your acceptance to lecture before our associ— 
ation next winter came to hand this morning. 
Your penmanship not being the plainest, it took 
some time to translate it; but we succeeded, and 
would Say, your time , Rbruary 3, and the. 


terms, sucty dollars, are entirely 


satisfactory. 


as you suggest , we may be able to get you 


other engagements P 


which 


inability 


Castle's 
of the 


reply, 
writer's 


it has a greater 
is easier 


tion to these essentials, 
beauty, and instructors say it 
to teach and learn. 

When a ehild begins school and is re- 


quired to study the improved Spen- 
cerian or Palmer handwriting, he is 
forced to learn four alphabets; an 


alphabet of printing capitals, of print- 
ing small type, of handwriting capitals 
and of handwriting small letters. On 
the other hand, if the child is sent to 
a school where the Hewitt system has 
been installed, he need familiarize him- 
self with only two alphabets, the alpha- 
bet of printing capitals and of printing 
small letters, for the letter-forms learned 
are very close to type forms. He is 
saved nearly two years of drudgery. 


It is significant that in the year Broad 
Edged 
5 


into a 


introduced 
the children 


Pen Writing was 
New York school, 


has 
to read 


were using 


because 


hand. 


become famous 


Greeley’s 


were permitted to choose between using 
the ‘‘new’’ or using their old style of 
writing for their mid-year examination 
papers. A number of pupils in classes 
four, five, six and seven elected to use 
the ‘‘new.’’ Not only did these girls 
finish their examinations in the required 
time, but in several instances they 
finished in less time than did those who 
the old writing. 


és 


Teachers whose pupils have been 
using this writing for a number of 
years claim that the improvement in 


spelling is extraordinary. The likeness 
between the written and printed form 
of the word is an aid in a process in 
which visualization is usually of more 
importance than any other factor. The 
distinetness of each letter in the alpha- 
bet tends to increase accuracy by mak- 
ing it impossible to conceal mistakes. 
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The moon was uery round 


YYain-aip 


*earth full - 


‘Flour is made from wheat. 


For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loreth alf 


es Coleridge 


“Fey whe ave you, beaubful create ? ‘inquired andor. 


IT am Hope | answered the sunghiny figure. 


The Commimion of Samts: 


Resurrection 


The Forgweness of 


sms: The 


of the body: Amd the Life everlastma. 


Ronen 


Examples of Broad Edged Pen Writing from the First Grade, 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth (beginning at the top). 


One cannot write an 
alike and place the dot between them. 

The ‘‘high visibility’’ of the letters 
makes it easier for teachers to correct 
papers, for the mistakes appear imme- 
diately. The writing lends itself to 
orderliness of workmanship. It seems 


even to induce orderliness of thought. ° 


Since the letters in a word are sepa- 
rated, the writing cannot degenerate 
into a seribble. 

The ‘‘new’’ writing comes to the 
United States, not as an untried theory, 
but as one which has proved its value 
through many years of use in English 
schools. It is particularly significant 
that no school has ever abandoned the 
method after once having adopted it. 
Its commercial worth is proven by the 


i’? and an ‘‘e”’ 


fact that several large English business 
houses provide instruction in it for all 
clerical employees who have not 
learned it. 

In 1919 there appeared in a news- 
paper an interview with Mrs. Harriett 
Stanton Blateh, in which she advocated 
the adoption of Broad Edged Pen 
Writing. That was the first notice of 
the new writing to be published in this 
country. Before that, several of Mr. 
Hewitt’s ecopy-books had been brought 
to the United States by Miss Katharine 
Wilkinson, but, so far as is known, it 
was not until 1922 that the new writing 
was actually introduced into a New 
York school. 

In 1922, 
terested in 


several persons became in- 


its immediate adoption for 
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CHILDREN WHO WRITE 


American children. In that year Miss 
Marjorie Wise of England, who taught 
the new method in London for several 
years, came to Columbia as a graduate 
student. She was asked to introduce it 
into the Lineoln School and the Horace 
Mann School of Teachers College at 
Columbia University, and later to give 
a course for teachers in the College. 

There is one popular misconception 
about the Hewitt writing which sup- 
poses that it is an attempt to copy the 
form of printed characters, or an effort 
to reproduce with a pen the effect of 
type. Type-forms, history shows us, 
were made to imitate the letter-forms 
of the best manuscript writing. The 
Oxford Copy-Book is merely a return 
to one of the best of those models. It 
resembles type because type-forms were 
originally copies of manuscript letter- 
forms and have remained more or less 
stationary, while handwriting has been 
constantly changing. 


To understand the logical and illogi- 
eal changes in the character and ap- 
pearance of handwriting, it is necessary 
to review briefly its history. 

Sometime after ‘‘the Garden was 
planted Eastward in Eden’’ human 
beings devised symbols to serve as the 


Neue but the bre deserve 
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visible counterpart of speech. These 
characters became the type of alphabet 
we know through the successive stages 
of pictograph, which was a_ crude 
picture of the object it was supposed 
to represent; the ideograph, which was 
a conventionalized picture of a whole 
thought; and the phonogram, which 
was a conventionalized symbol to ex- 
press in writing a series of sounds. 
To-day ideograph and phonogram alpha- 
bets are in use in Japan and China. 
They are so complicated that more than 
three thousand type characters are 
found in a printing house, and Japa- 
nese children must spend three years to 
learn as much about their written lan- 
guage as English-speaking youngsters 
van learn of theirs in three months. 
More than two thousand years ago, 
Roman square capitals were perfected 
They are still the best design we possess 
for chiseling. The models of the letter- 
ing on our monuments may be seen to- 
day cut into the stone base of the 
Trajan column in Rome, where they 
have served as a standard for nearly 
twenty centuries. They are particularly 
well adapted for chiseling work. For 
convenience in writing it was necessary 
that they be greatly modified. An 
attempt to copy the inscription with a 


the 


Nene but the brave deserve the fur 


NN me buf the Aruve 
brave 


the 


Nre but 


duewe 


the ) 
desorde she ye 


“ duf the prave deserve the f 


A? 


it ade ym yp 


A , 


Aeeer HLL Af. 


a Au. 


“7 Z 
. Ries: LA Je NAB Aer DL. the fot » 
“A 68 0 
a va CA Atte A gh TH yA < 
Ome hut thy, rave de eit 4 hans Y 
“Tam a: Ps 4 
Zo a4 tA wt Att 
An informal speed test (lasting one minute) conducted in the editorial office of McClure’s 
Magazine. The writer of the new style formed 142 characters while the other writer 
formed 134. The writer using the Broad Edged Pen Writing has been practising that method 


only two years, 
he was 


changing his hand as an adult. 
writing for 


legibility and not for 


The other writer wished it made clear that 


speed, during the test 
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¥.. answer Ao your engudoy euecs tl san 
‘ - Z Exper merited awn rapid 


rich swing when a lefeqraph Ope. 
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) lound 


q. eoufd nen Gutter 


5 by ner reat 


floures hes 











sae 
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. ~ _ mI 6 thee — 
sv [et sie 
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pa CL Se 








When Edison was working as a telegraph operator in Louisville, he 


took press copy from an 


erratic wire. He said of his experience, “I found it very difficult to write down what was 
oming and imagine what was not coming, therefore it was necessary for me to become a very 
rapid writer. So 1 started out to find the best style.” By using this style of writing, 
he was able to copy as many as fifteen columns of press reports during his “trick.” This 
emarkably uniform and legible handwriting pleased the type setters so much that Edison 


was tnvited to go East to a better job. 


fountain pen or pencil will show the 
laborious process it would be to make a 
book with such characters. 

Roman square capitals were used for 
important books until about the end of 
the Fifth Century, and along with them 
were used Roman rustie capitals, modi- 
fied slightly for the greater 
facility in writing. 

In the meantime, papyrus had been 
gradually adopted as the most satisfae- 
tory writing material. It is not known 
when was first from Egypt to 
Rome, but it common by the time 


sake of 


taken 


was 


of the Christian Era. Its adoption led 
to changes in writing instruments. The 
sharp pointed stylus, which was admir- 
able for scratching upon a waxed tablet, 
was superseded by the softer reed. 
Then parchment or vellum came into 
general use for books. Until a short 
time before the birth of Christ, skins 
had been used as writing material with 
considerable difficulty because it was 


not known how to tan them so they 
could be written upon on both sides. 
Eumenes II of Pergamum (197-158 
B. C.), according to the story, desired 
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Vanuscript bor and 
(Roman Era.) 


to enlarge his library. 


opposed in his literary 
bition by the rulers of Egypt, who 
forbade the export of 
They hoped to prevent the growth 
of a library that might rival their 
own. It is the first recorded 


Was 
am- 


papyrus. 
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ment was universally adopted and the 
reed supplanted by a quill pen, the 
full beauty of this contrast between 
thick and thin strokes became ap- 
parent. 

The tendeney toward curved 
strokes was deliberately cultivated 
after the introduction of quill pen 
and parchment. This resulted in the 

















in- 


stance of a monopoly in knowl- 


edge. 


King Eumenes, not willing to be cir- 
eumvented by an export boycott, turned 
his mind to the problem of the free 


library, and told hi: 


inventors 


and chemists to provide a method of 
tanning skins so that one could write 


upon them on both sides. 
As failure in the experi- 
ment was likely to be 
followed by an execu- 
tion, the chemists and 
inventors worked night 
and day and discovered 
parchment, which took 
its name from the city 
of Pergamum. 

Again the use of a 
new writing material 
led to the introduction 
of a new tool, and again 
the combination brought 
about a change in the 
form of letters. The 
reed, as used in Egypt 
on sheets of papyrus, 
was commonly frayed 
at the end, so that it 
produced a_ brush-like 
stroke. The Greeks and 
Romans, however, dis- 
‘arded the brush 
and invented the pen, 
sharpening the reed to 
a broad point. This in- 
troduced into writing a 
new possibility, the con- 
trast of thick and thin 
strokes. When parch- 


Tablets, papyrus and inkstand. 
(From Pompeii.) 


unieal alphabet of which the beautifully 
rounded letters are the characteristic 
forms. As early as the Fifth Century, 
this tendeney to curved form had gone 
still further. There appeared pre 
tically a whole alphabet of cury 
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forms known in 
the history of 
writing as a 
“half-unical’’ al- 
phabet. This 
eame directly 
from the proper 
use of the broad 
edged pen on 
parchment. 

It was, in real- 
ity, the first small 
letter alphabet. 

The disintegra- 
tion of the 
Roman Empire 
withdrew the 

















Egyptian writer. standard which 
Roman seribes 

had furnished for the entire realm. 
Distinet nations, each with its own 
national consciousness, appeared in 
Western Europe. National ‘‘hands’’ 


began to develop with characteristics as 
readily identifiable as the national 
characteristies of speech. 

The readjustment of political and 
economic conditions was accompanied 
by an indifference to learning that left 
writing largely at the mercy of careless 
and ignorant scribes. Though beauty 
and grace appear in some of the national 
scripts, particularly in the Lombardic 
and Italian, no high degree of excellence 
was maintained. 

3ut the appreciation of fine writing 
was not lost. A reaction from the care- 
less work of the early Eighth Century 
followed Charlemagne’s accession to the 
Frankish throne. Of this, Sir Edward 
Maude-Thompson said the reign of 
Charlemagne was an epoch in the his- 
tory of handwriting in Western Europe. 
With the revival of learning, came a 
reform in the writing in which works of 
literature were to be preserved. A 
decree of the year 789 called for a re- 
vision of church books; this work 
naturally brought with it a great ac- 
tivity in the writing schools of the chief 
monastic centers of France. At Tours, 
under the reign of Aleuin of York, 
Abbot of St. Martin’s from 796 to 804, 
was developed the hand which has 
received the name Carolingian minus- 
cule. 

Thus, with the perfection of the 
Carolingian minuscule which spread 
from France to adjoining kingdoms, the 
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Ancient books. 


alphabet reached its consummation in 
the dual form of capital and small letters, 
The practise of the scribes established 
their respective uses to which we are 
accustomed. 

The seven hundred years between the 
fixing of the letter-forms in Charle- 
magne’s reign and the Italian Renais- 
sanece may be called the period of per- 
feeting the art of writing, of which the 
basie principles had already been de- 
termined. Many types of seript were 
developed in various countries, but each 
of them had as its foundation the letter- 
forms determined by the use of the 
broad quill pen on parchment. 

















A saint writing. 
manuscript at the 
Poitiers.) 


(From a 


University of 
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The Eleventh Century marks the actual 
beginnings of the different handwritings 
now typical of the several European coun- 
tries; but all are cast in a common mold. 
Modifications appear as the expression of 
differing national or individual characteris- 
ties. But there was no radical change in the 
tools and materials used by seribes. Paper 
appeared about the close of the Century, but 
it is so like parchment in use and appear- 
ance that its adoption cannot be considered 
a fundamental change. 

During the Renaissance handwriting 
reached its highest degree of excellence. It 
is the handwriting of the Fifteenth Century 
which has supreme interest for the 
student. 

During these centuries, many true artists 
were writers by profession. Their manu- 
seripts are proof of talent and painstaking 
devotion to their ealling. They did not 
vary the letter forms, because the Carol- 
ingian minuscule was adapted to their pur- 
pose. They made no effort to improve upon 
broad edged pen and paper as their tools, 
because they found them eminently suited 
to their work—the best tools to satisfy their 
demand for legibility, ease of execution and 
beauty. 

The ‘‘new’’ writing is not a slavish imi- 
tation of the ‘‘book hands’’ of the scribes. 

It is more exactly a reproduction of the 
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Papyrus book or roll, 


‘‘cursive’’ writing, which was the 
every-day hand of the copyists. It 
happened that the investigators 
found specimens of both ‘‘hands’’ 
of individual Fifteenth Century 
scribes; one was the formal hand 
which they used in copying books, 
the other was the rapid presentment 
of this formal lettering. 

In the writing of 

















books, legibility and 
beauty mattered 
most ; in the ordinary 
usages of the monks, 
speed _ superseded 
beauty in importance. 
The modifications 
that appeared in the 
‘‘eursive’’ hand were 
those which resulted 
from drawing the 
letters more rapidly. 


Among the most 
interesting manu- 
seripts are those 


written in the copy- 
ist’s ‘‘book hand’’ 
with marginal notes 
in the ‘‘eursive’’ 
writing of the scholar 
owner. The models 
for letter-forms are 
the same in both 








School-master, historian, pre st and publisher 


Many of the churchmen fully realized their responsibility. 


all 


hands. It is on the 
informal ‘‘eursive’’ 


nm one, 
‘ 











The attempt to imi- 


tate handwriting with 
this tool resulted in 


changes in letters that 
made them unrecogniz- 
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This « opyist of the WViddle Ages decorated his pare hment 

hook with this portrait of } imself at work. Vote the 

position of his writing desk and the way he held his pen. 
characters that Broad Edged Pen 


Writing of to-day is based. 

Modern handwriting, connected with 
the name of Spencer in America, ap- 
peared as a result and by-product of 
copper plate engraving. With the in- 
vention of printing, the number of pro- 
fessional scribes became smaller and 
smaller as the demand for their work 
diminished. This rendered the teaching 
of handwriting a problem. As a solu- 
tion of the difficulty, the copy-book idea 
was born. Engraving had been in- 
vented in the Fifteenth Century and the 
newly discovered art furnished a con- 
venient means of reproducing copies. 
Any casual experiment will show that 
working on copper with a burin, as the 
tool is called, requires a special tech- 
nique, as different from that of writing 
with a pen as the technique of writing 
with a pen is different from tapping 
the keys of a typewriter. The copper 
is soft but resistant. The burin is 
sharp-pointed. 


able as descendants of 
the pen-forms of old. 
These are some of the 
changes : 

Loops were added to 
straight line letters, 
There was a necessary 
connection of all the 
letters in a word, be- 
cause, after lifting the 
burin from the metal, it 
was difficult to replace 
it at the right spot with- 
out serateching. In or. 
der to join the letters 
the form of some of 
them had to be changed. 
There was also a wider 
separation of letters in 
the words. Most impor- 


tant of all, there de- 
veloped an _ excessive 
slope in writing. This 
was a forward slope 
because of the con- 
venience of engraving 


with a backward slope 
and the subsequent 
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CHILDREN WHO WRITE AS MEN WROTE BEFORE PRINTING 


eversal of the copy in reproduction. 
The addition of loops and the en- 
eraving slant effectually did away with 
the straight and regular lines of writ- 
ing as it had appeared in the manu- 
scripts, thus destroying the stability and 
downrightness of the old pen writing. 
It.is the indefiniteness (due to the ab- 
sence of straight lines) that makes the 
handwriting of to-day so difficult to 
teach and to read. One’s first impres- 


r 


sion of poor handwriting, either a 
jild’s or an adult’s, is that the 
writing does not seem to know 
where it is trying to go. 


Many of the monks regarded their manu 


made the copying of 
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Then there soon appeared the pen cut 
to a fine point like a burin. This new 
pen enabled school children more easily 
to follow the copper plate models in 
their copy-books. It also introduced the 
necessity for depending upon alternate 
pressure and release of pressure to se- 
eure the beautiful gradation of thick 
and thin strokes which had been natural 
to the broad edged pen. It led to flour- 
ishes that effectually concealed the es- 
sential form of letters. The steel pen 
made it possible to imitate the burin 
more closely than did the fine pointed 
quill. The use of this new tool served 
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to exaggerate more and more the de- 
viation from old letter forms. 

The recent reformers of handwrit- 
ing had as their problem the restora- 
tion of the old broad edged pen. 
These pens had been used by artists 
for lettering. Now, with the effort 
to revive the old letter-forms, the 
pens are again being used for ordi- 
nary writing. 

In the United States, as in 
England, this new-old writing has 
been ealled ‘‘Print Writing,’’ ‘‘ Print 
Seript,’’ ‘‘Manuseript Writing’’ and 
‘*Seript.’’ Of far greater moment 
than the name used by various ex- 
ponents of the revival of letter-forms 
used in the .liddle Ages, is the tool 
employed. With the idea of simplify- 
ing the first steps, some teachers have 
their pupils begin with the peneil or 
fine point pen, introducing the broad 
edged pen after the letter-forms have 
been taught. 

This seems unfortunate because 
the broad, square-point pen by its 
peculiar conformation dictates to a 
great extent the very forms of the 
letters. In the large sized letters 
which the beginner makes, the pen 
has much to do with determining the 
size of the letters. Properly han- 
dled, this remarkable tool seems ac- 
tually to do the writing. The expert 
may use whatever type of pen he 
chooses; the untrained beginner 
learns best the proper forms of his 
letters by using the tool which in the 
evolution of handwriting determined 
what these forms should be. 

Freeman says that the majority of 
school pupils should learn to write in 
the first six years of elementary 
school. 

The writer believes that this may 
easily be accomplished with Broad 
Edged Pen Writing. The forms of 
the letters will be mastered by the 
end of the fourth year, while the 
fifth and sixth will be devoted to 
gaining needed speed and to con- 
tinued practise for uniformity of 
appearance. 

This achievement should not be 
difficult with competent instruction 
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The monastery door was the only gate to 
knowledge, during the strife and iqnor- 
ance of the Middle Ages. 
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and the use of an in- 
strument like the old 
broad edged pen. 

With such a pen 
the Doomsday Book 
was written. With 
such a pen King 
John affixed his re- 
luctant signature to 
the Magna Carta. 
With such a pen the 
Bishop of Beauvais 
signed Joan of Are’s 
death warrant, and 
his seribes used it to 
record the details of 
her ‘‘heresy.”’ 

There is a certain 
romance about hand- 
writing not confined 
to the love letters of 
the ages: 

Take away every- 
thing from the world 
except the inhabit- 
ants and those books 
that have been writ- 
ten by hand, and 
succeeding gvenera- 
tions could reeon- 
struct the best of the 
past and build a bril- 
liant future. Hand- 
writing is the most en- 
during, most power- 
ful, most remarkable 
of thearts. You may 
raze a city, slaughter 
the inhabitants, de- 
stroy a nation, but 
written words live 
on. The written 
phrase, ‘‘The great- 
est of these is 
charity,’’ will endure 
longer than the name 
of vandal, tyrant or 
eonqueror. 

A great thought, 
onee written, will 
survive, though the 
paper be burned or 
the parchment 
erumble into dust. 

In its form, hand- 
writing should be 
worthy of the dignity 
of its mission. 
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Fourteen Years of Press Photography at the British Court 


By Ernest Brooks 


CuHaPTER III 


OVEMBER of 1911 saw me on 
N board ship again, this time jour- 

neving with the recently-crowned 
King George and Queen Mary to India 
and the Durbar. Their Majesties had 
together made a visit to India in 1906, 
as Prinee and Princess of Wales, and 
both had been touched by the cordiality 
of their welcome. Their determination 
to re-visit that country so soon after the 
coronation oceasion- 
ed no little surprize 
in England, and 
there were many 
who doubted the 
wisdom of such a 
tour. But the ap- 
prehension felt for 


the safety of the 
new sovereign was 
allayed when day 


after day progressed 
with reports of 
nothing but trium- 
phant acclamation 
of Their Majesties 
all through India. 

I remember the 
beginning of that 
trip particularly 
well, since it Was 
then I took my first 
picture in 
The King, the Khe- 
dive of Egypt and 
Lord Kitchener 


eolors. 





was chatting with me on the subject 
while I was arranging my camera, until 
King George, tired of waiting, ealled 
out, ‘‘Come on, Khedive, we are to be 
taken in colors this time.”’ 

At Aden, where the King attended a 
garden party given by the Governor, an 
incident oceurred that almost resulted 


in the stranding of the Official Photog- 
rapher. 


I had failed to see King George 
leave the party, 
with the result that, 
when I arrived at 
the quayside, I dis- 
covered there was 
no vessel to take me 
out to the Medina. 

I saw the Gov- 
ernor’s launch re- 
turning, and I re- 
alized that King 
George was already 
on board. The Gov- 
ernor found me 
there in a state of 
anguish, for I knew 
the Medina was due 
to sail immediately. 
He was good enough 


to send me out in 
his launeh, but, as 
we left the quay- 


side, the Medina 
commenced to steam 
slowly off. 

I stood up in the 


comprised the launch’s bow and 
group at Cairo. made futile gesticu- 
The Khedive was lations with my 
especially interested arms, shouting, 
in photography, and “Hi, stop!” I 
The author and Lee, the Royal hairdresser, play Darby and Joan for the 
amusement of the Court party on the Medina. The author is on the right. 
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if I missed it I 
another for 


that 
would not get 
seven days. 


knew 


The Medina did not stop, 
but we came alongside, and I 
was pulled up by a rope 
thrown down to me. Thus I 
made a not too dignified ar- 
rival on board. His Majesty, 
I learned later, had witnessed 
the whole performance with 
great amusement. 

On the voyage out, King 
George had ordered me to take 
some photographs of himself, 
as he wanted them for Christ- 
mas ecard purposes. I did so 
and showed him the prints. 

I knew that His Majesty 
was always very particular 
about his appearance in photo- 
graphs, but I was not quite 
prepared for the ‘‘blowing 
up’’ I got on this occasion. 

The King’s eyes are ex- 
tremely difficult to photograph 
accurately; they are so blue 
that they appear very pallid 
in a photograph. But it was 
not that weakness which 
aroused the King on this oeca- 
sion. It was the fact that I 
had failed to remove the thin 
lines beneath his eyes. ‘‘Take 
these lines away,’’ he ordered, 
giving me back the prints. I 
had to earry out a very eare- 
ful retouching on the negative 
before the King was satisfied. 

Life aboard the Medina was 
very pleasant. There were 
numerous diversions which 
made the time pass pleasantly 
on what was an ideal voyage, 
concert parties being not the 
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least of these. One of the big 
oeeasions was the sports meet- 

ing held on the white deck un- 

der a turquoise sky. I remem- 

ber Queen Mary’s flushed elation when 
she won the egg-and-spoon race, the 
Duchess of Devonshire, the Mistress 
of the Robes, making a 
second. 

King George, although taking no ac- 
tive part in the program, was by no 
means aloof. He contented himself 
with the réle of onlooker, and it was 
obvious from the frequency and hearti- 


good 


Kis 
ing 


snapped as he was watch- 
Darby and Joa 


ig George, 


the antics of 


ness with which he laughed that he was 
thoroughly enjoying himself. He smil- 
ingly congratulated the Queen on her 
victory. 

The event from which His Majesty 
appeared to derive most amusement, 
however, was the pillow fight on the 
greasy pole, in which competition Mr. 
Lee, the Royal hairdresser, and myself 
were opponents. J.ee was dressed as 
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It requires eight hundred elephants, hesides a small 
army of men, to make a Royal hunting party possible. 


**Darby’’ and I was ‘‘Joan,’’ and, quite 
apart from our somewhat quaint cos- 
tumes, our turn caused much merriment. 
Armed with soft pillows, we faced one 
another while sitting astride this greasy 
pole. I aimed the first blow, and, to 
my great surprize (for it was but a 
semi-serious opening on my part) Lee 
made a futile endeavor to keep his bal- 
ance, and went over. 

I was astonished at this almost blood- 
less victory, until I learned that some 
one had placed in one of ‘‘Darby’s”’ 
voluminous side-pockets a heavy weight. 
It was due to the weight that he had 
lost his balance. I am convinced that 
King George, if not the actual instigator 
of the affair, at least had a hand in it. 
He certainly enjoyed a good laugh over 
the contest. 

I shall never forget the pomp and 
gilded ceremony of the state functions 
in India. They were dazzling affairs, 
the like of which I had never seen be- 
fore, nor since. I secured some won- 
derful photographs, but I must confess 
that by the time I had seen the last of 
the official pageantry I was glad. I was 
tired of it, and it was with relief I 
learned that we were forsaking the 


glittering Indian 
leaving for the 


staged display of 
festivities and 
jungle. 

In the Royal train we traveled to 
Biknathori, from which point the party 
journeyed by swift motor cars along a 
specially prepared road to the camp 
which had been laid out by the Mahara- 
jah of Nepal, whose guest the King was 
for the time being. 

On the way we had our first touch of 
excitement in the early evening when a 
huge panther, attracted by the glare of 
the headlights of one of the cars, 
charged into it. No one thought for a 
moment that the animal could have sur- 
vived such a furious full-tilt charge. 
Yet, when the car was pulled up and 
careful search made, there were no signs 
of the animal beyond some bloodstains 
on the hard surface of the road. Ap- 
parently it had had sufficient strength, 
although seriously wounded, to gain the 
shelter of the surrounding tangle of 
undergrowth. 

Nepal is one of the most closely 
guarded states in India, and we were 
proceeding right into its heart. For- 
eigners are barely tolerated here as a 
rule, and, in fact, only gain admittance 
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by special permission. All the members 
of the Royal party on this oceasion were 
supplied with buttonhole badges on 
which was King George’s photograph. 
One could not travel without displaying 
one of these badges. Special permits 
were also issued, and, I believe, even 
His Majesty earried one. 

As time was limited, and since the 
Maharajah of Nepal was anxious that 
the King should enjoy good sport, no 
fewer than eight hundred elephants 
were brought together from different 


on 
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in charge of the shikaris, commenced to 
work inwards towards the center of a 
eirele, about half a mile in diameter, 
the following morning. 

King George is a wonderful shot with 
a rifle. I have seen him achieve some 
almost miraculous feats in bagging 
game in England, and I wondered how 
he would fare in this more serious and 
more dangerous sport. 

He was as cool as iee, and the fier 
nature of the animals seemed to make 
no impression whatever upon him. He 
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parts of the state and housed in several 
great compounds near the camp. 

These elephants were used for ‘‘beat- 
ing’’ purposes, and to surround selected 
areas into which wild animals had been 
lured by means of live bait. 

I saw the preparations for the first 
shooting expedition. A buffalo was tied 
to a tree quite close to the river, and the 
scent soon attracted the wild animals of 
the neighborhood. I heard their-throaty 
rumblings during the night, mingled 
with the anguished calling of the buf- 
falo. The buffalo had ceased to exist 
by the time the eight hundred elephants, 
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up the ‘ear. He 18 
in inrerse ratio to his sive. 
might have been shooting grouse or 
partridge for all his demeanor 


showed. 

One morning. two magnificent tigers 
and a goodly-sized bear crashed out of 
the jungle into a small clearing where 
the King sat, alert, in the howdah of 
his elephant. His Majesty stopped the 
two tigers within ten yards of each other 
with successive shots. Luekily, I had 
just time to seeure a photograph of the 


tigers charging before they were laid 


low. 
It was a difficult matter for me on 
occasions to work up close enough to the 
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King to secure the pictures I desired. 
I was mounted on a very small elephant 
whose perversity was in inverse ratio to 
its size. 

It seemed to enjoy bringing up the 
rear, and I was almost exhausted by my 
efforts to keep pace with the others who 
were mounted on more tractable and 
longer-striding animals. One day my 
mount was particularly laggard. Only 
by dint of great patience and coax- 
ing had I reached the side of the 
King from time to time, and, on each 
occasion, my elephant had changed 
its mind again and had stood like an 
obstinate mule when I wanted it to 
proceed. 

I had failed to take a photograph all 
that morning and I was becoming ex- 
asperated. Several times I would be in 
the act of leveling my camera, when 
my elephant would proceed to amble off 
in the opposite direction. 

I suppose the frequency with which 
I was approaching him, only 
to fall into the rear again 
without making use of 
my camera, annoyed 
King George. At 
any rate, when 
eventually | 
reached the 
position I 
wanted, he 
glared at me 
and testily 
told me to go 
to the devil! 
But I got the 
pieture I 
wanteil 

King George 
thought the ele- 
phant a partiec- 
ulary 


sagacious 

animal. My 

opinion was 

that it was the 
se . Aing 

personification at 

of perversity. I 

remember, after some pictures of mine 

had been published, that he took me to 

task about one. 


The 


George 


ti fo 


deseribed something 
like this: ‘‘H.M. King George big-game 
shooting in Nepal. His Majesty’s bag 
included six fine elephants. ”’ 

‘‘What do you mean by saying that, 
Brooks?’’ he asked. ‘‘You know that I 
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would never kill such an intelligent 
creature as an elephant.’’ 

I explained that, while the picture 
was undoubtedly mine, I was not re- 
sponsible for the description. I know 
King George was more than annoyed 
at the slip that had been made. 

Another example of my elephant’s wil- 
fulness was provided the following day. 
I should have thought that elephants 
would have become quite accustomed to 
their work in connection with game 
hunting, and would have shown little 
signs of uneasiness. Such, however, was 
not the case. Almost without excep- 
tion they were quivering with fright 
once they scented the tigers. They 
created a terrific din, trumpeting to 
each other what I suppose were warn- 
ings. 

The beast on which I was riding 
seemed to be the most timorous of the 
whole army of elephants. Taking sud- 
den fright at a rustling in the grass, 

it headed round, and, de- 

spite all my efforts to 
check it, made off at 
a terrific pace. It 
was a_ revelation 
to me to learn 
just how swiftly 
a fear-mad- 
dened elephant 
ean eover the 
ground, al- 
though it ap- 
pears to be 
such a lumber- 
ing, clumsy 
animal. When 
I saw it was 
making for the 
camp I felt re- 
lieved. Once 
having arrived 
there, it halted 
as suddenly as 
it had started, 

and I took a 

fiving fall from 
its back, but fortunately eseaped with 
little more than a shaking. 

There was one member of the Roval 
party, at least, who was heartily glad 
when the shoot was over. During the 
few nights spent at the camp he lived 
in constant dread of tigers, and could 
seldom sleep. This was partly due to 
the fact that a practical joker who knew 


waiting jor 


break cover. 
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The tiger, s tipped at the 
of his fears made a habit of serenading 
him outside his tent each evening. The 
poor fellow was too seared to venture 
outside, otherwise he might have dis- 
covered that a human agent was re- 
sponsible for the blood-curdling roars, 
which had so terrified him. 

In some way the affair came to King 
George’s ears, and one day during an 
expedition His Majesty, turning quickly 
towards the timid one and pointing to 
a thick patch at the fringe of the jungle 
into which a startled deer had sprung, 
inquired, ‘‘Did you see that tiger?’’ 

‘Yes, Your Majesty,’’ the poor fellow 
stammered obviously very ill at ease 

**Good Lord! Who'd have thought 
it?’’ was the King’s comment. ‘‘ Fancy 
any one mistaking a deer for a tiger.’ 

During expeditions such these, 
lunch would be served to the company 
in a clearing which would be eut in the 
heart of the jungle by the shikaris. 
The native party and the Royal party 
dined in distinet camps, and around 
each group, as they lunched, would be 
drawn a cordon of men to prevent any 
interruptions from denizens of the 
jungle. 

A little incident which happened on 
the oecasion of one such halt is worth 


as 


recording. King George had crossed the 
intervening space between the two 
camps and was approaching the Mahara- 
jah, when his shadow fell across some 
of the native food already laid out in 
preparation for the meal. Unobtrusivel) 
the potentate made a signal, and the 
food was at once removed, to be thrown 
out later refuse and ‘‘unclean!”’ 
All because the shadow of one who was 
not of their faith had passed across the 
table! 

It was while we were staying at the 
Cireuit House at Delhi that King 
George almost missed his soup through 
the over-zealousness of a Cameron High- 
lander on sentry duty. 

The Royal party were living in tents 
on the grounds of what was called the 
King-Emperor’s Camp. Food for the 
dinner table had to be brought across 
the lawn from the kitchens to the mar- 
quee that served as the dining-room 

The first night the Royal party sat 
down to dinner there was a strange 
delay. King George has a distinct par- 
tiality for soup. No soup appeared on 
the table. Indeed none of the course 
materialised. His Majesty, unaccus- 
tomed to being kept waiting in this 
manner, could not surmise what had 


as 
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happened. He had his sergeant-foot- 
man despatched to make inquiries of the 
chef. 

Hurrying across the lawn, the ser- 
geant-footman witnessed a quaint 
tableau. A sturdy Cameron Highlander 
with bayoneted rifle at the ‘‘engage,’’ 
was holding up the chef, who stood ex- 
postulating, a perspiring figure behind 
a small cloud of steam rising from the 
soup tureen in his hands. 

‘*Ye’ll no eross here without a per- 
mit,’’ the sentry was declaring fiercely, 
taking not the slightest notice of what 
the chef, in anguished tones, was trying 
to say. 

‘*But this is the King’s soup. I am 
the King’s chef. Don’t you understand 
His Majesty will be waiting ?’’ 

‘*Ye’ll no cross here without a per- 
mit,’’ the sentry persisted doggedly. 

The sergeant-footman eventually suc- 
ceeded in manoeuvering the chef away 
from the point of that bright bayonet, 
and despatched him at once to the din- 
ing tent. In the meantime, he per- 
suaded the sentry that the chef was not 
to be hindered in the future. 

Naturally, the sentry reported the 
matter to his orderly officer when he 
came on his rounds, and so through dif- 
ferent channels the story went until the 
matter was reported to the Master of 
the Household, who promptly told King 
And the King enjoyed the 
joke thoroughly. 

Every one of the Europeans with the 
Royal party suffered dreadfully from 
the extreme heat, even at those times 
when we were sitting about idling. 
During a journey one day the heat was 
even more oppressive than usual. 

A good story was related to me about 
this trip. King George, as a rule, is 
able to endure tropical conditions very 
well, but on this occasion even he was 
affected. The train was luxurious with 
a wonderfully equipped bathroom. En 
route, His Majesty decided to make use 
of the cold plunge and spray in the 
bath. Before disrobing, His Majesty 
had a look at the bath, and tentatively 
commenced to manipulate the various 
knobs and stops and taps which gov- 
erned the water supply. Having tried 
all the various regulators, the King was 
perplexed by the fact that no water 
appeared. 

At length an 


‘ 
George. 


attendant was sum- 
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moned. ‘‘Is_ this,’’ said the King, 
pointing to the bath, ‘‘a shower-bath or 
a harmonium ?’’ 

And then the attendant discovered 
that, although the bath taps were in 
working order, some one had forgotten 
to replenish the water tank above. 

A three hours’ wait at any station is 
seldom an interesting experience. At 
Nagpur, however, where the Royal train 
was forced to remain for that period, 
the tedium of waiting was relieved in 
an unusual manner. The station and 
the surrounding approaches swarmed 
with Indians. They even crowded onto 
the line and formed a dense mass 
around the train. 

And for three hours they sang God 
Save the King without a break. It was 
a weird choral effort, perhaps the 
strangest the King has ever heard. No 
two sections of the crowd appeared to 
be singing in time or singing the same 
part of the anthem; the lung energy 
used must have left these Indians ex- 
hausted when ultimately we moved on. 
For months they had been. rehearsing 
the anthem, and, doubtless, they thought 
it was in consideration of their vocal 
efforts that the wait was prolonged from 
one of a few minutes to something ap- 
proaching three hours. 

I secured some excellent photographs 
during our stay in India, as well as dur- 
ing the two vovages. Upon my return, 
I was commissioned to compile albums, 
each containing a complete pictorial 
record of the tour. These albums were 
intended as souvenirs to be presented to 
the various maharajahs. 

The selection of the pictures and the 
general make-up of the albums was left 
entirely to me, and I took particular 
pains with the task. I had each album 
bound in Royal red morocco lined with 
gold, and I felt rather proud of my 
work. 

Her Majesty, however, pointed out to 
me very soon that I had made a serious 
error in the lettering on the cover of the 
album. The Queen had one of the 
albums in her hand at the moment, and 
at first I thought she might be referring 
to a typographical error, although I had 
passed the proofs very carefully and 
had observed nothing amiss in the first 
specimen copy. She explained herself 
in the next sentence. 


The title was ‘‘King-Emperor’s 
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Indian Durbar Tour.’’ Queen Mary 
observed that the correct title should 
have been ‘‘Indian Durbar Tour of 
King-Emperor and Queen-Empress.”’ 
I apologized for my oversight, and the 
Queen graciously allowed the subject to 
drop. 

This ineident afforded me yet another 
example of how particular Her Majesty 
is about many matters. I have the 
highest regard for Britain’s Queen, and 
I admire her business-like methods. 
On another oceasion they were brought 
before my notice 

A letter reached me from Her Maj- 
esty’s secretary, asking for an explana- 
tion of a certain charge I had made. 
Queen Mary frequently ordered from 
me for her own purposes prints of 
photographs I had taken. My usual 
charge for these was 6d. each. It was 
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when I charged an additional 3d. per 
print that I was taken to task for the 
increase. 

My explanation that the cost of ma- 
terials had risen appeared to be satis- 
factory, for the letter I had in reply 
was to the effect that Her Majesty quite 
appreciated my point, and accepted the 
explanation. A postal order for 1/-, the 
additional charge, was enclosed. 

When I was sending prints to Buek- 
ingham Palace, I was in the habit of 
wrapping them up in hand-made paper 
tied with a piece of pink tape. Queen 
Mary told me that I was not to use such 
expensive paper for the purpose, and 
that ordinary wrapping paper would do 
quite as well. This was a typical ex- 
ample of those little economies, in them- 
selves almost insignificant, that col- 
lectively resulted in a considerable sav- 














King George and four tigers he killed. 
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ing, which Queen Mary set about mak- 
ing immediately after she came to the 
throne. 

During the course of my work as Of- 
ficial Photographer I learned many 
secrets about Royalty, and society. None 
was stranger perhaps than that of the 
‘*Veiled Lady’’ who was wife to a for- 
mer Lord-in-Waiting to His Majesty, 
King George. 

It happened that I was staying at the 
beautiful country seat of this peer for 
the purpose of obtaining photographs of 
the visit of Their Majesties. I observed 
that the Lady of the Manor had not 
been present in person to welcome the 
Royal guests, but, beyond inwardly re- 
marking that this appeared somewhat 
extraordinary, I thought little of the 
matter. It was only when night fell 
that | was made aware of the signifi- 
cance attaching to her absence. 

As I returned to my room 
night, the butler followed me, 
conversation ensued. 

‘*There is nothing you will desire, sir, 
after you retire?’’ asked the butler. 

The question was quite an ordinary 
It has been put to me time after 
time in much the same phraseology. But 
this evening there was something in the 
manner of the speaker and in his tone 


for the 
and a 


one. 
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that seemed to me to remove this ques- 
tion from the ordinary. I felt that there 
was more than routine courtesy prompt- 
ing the question. , 

**No, I don’t think I shall require 
anything,’’ was my reply. 

‘“*Then, in that event, you will not 
require to leave your room until being 
called in the morning.’”’ 

Again I had the feeling that there 
was something unusual about this fine 
old mansion. There was just a sugges- 
tion of an order about the butler’s re- 
mark. 

‘*Of course not,’’? I rejoined. ‘‘ But 
you appear to be rather solicitous on 
my behalf.’ 

‘* Ah, I see, sir, that you are not aware 
of the custom of the house.’’ 

I looked sharply at the man. His 
face remained impassive. Observing 
that I remained silent he continued. 

‘* After retiring, no guest is permitted 
to leave his or her room. It is an order of 
the master’s, and it is my duty to see 
that every one is acquainted with it.” 

And then I heard the secret. 

This man had been for nine years the 
butler at the house, and had never once 
the mistress. For ten years the 
lady’s husband had not beheld his wife. 


seen 


She remained, a recluse, closeted in her 
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room, attended only by a personal maid 
and a footman. Only during the night 
and in the early hours of the morning 
did she leave her seclusion and move 
about the house, a white-robed and 
white-veiled figure, inspecting the work 
done by the servants during the day. 
After the butler withdrew, and before 
finally retiring, an irresistible impulse 
overcame me. I opened my bedroom 
door a bare inch, and, with my eye fixed 
to the aperture, peered out into the 
dark landing, straining to catch a 
glimpse of that fair, fragile wraith of 
whom I had heard. Then there came 
to me the realization that I was break- 
ing a confidence, and I quietly closed 
the loor and stole into bed. 
learned later that her Ladyship’s 
eccentricity was ascribed to religious 
mania. Others declared that a broken 
love romance was at the bottom of it. 
Whatever the cause, she lived a silent, 
lonely life in this beautiful mansion. 
She slept during the day and gen- 
erally rose about one A. M., retiring 
again at five or six in the morning. 
Sometimes she would travel up to Lon- 


don in a elosed motor-car with black 
glass windows, and walk about in 
Berkeley Square Gardens for a few 


The chauffeur had orders to 
turn away his head 
from the moment he 
brought the car to a 


minutes. 


Kina Gee ge just hefore he 
raph ever made of the hing 


standstill till the signal came to start. 

In the absence of special ceremonies 
or out-of-town visits by Their Majes- 
ties, I frequently took pictures of them 
in their domestic surroundings for their 
private albums. Sometimes I would do 
some extra prints which I would hand 
over to the Master of the Household to 


use in conjunction with the dinner 
menus, on which the photographs were 
pasted. 

These pictorial menu ecards became 


quite a feature of many state banquets 
and other dinners at the Palace. I 
believe President Poinearé still retains 
one on which are pictures of his arrival 
at Portsmouth and in London. 

He was greatly surprized at what 
was, to him, quite a novelty, and asked 
for and obtained the autographs of both 
the King and the Queen on his menu 














as a memento of the 
occasion. = 
It is not often that rf 
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Their Majestiez 
vive autographs, 
and I reeall how 
I onee, quite 
innocently, was the cause of both 
the King and the Queen having 
to sign their names forty times in 
one evening. 
The King was leaving for Ascot 
rbar. lt is the only photo- 
ing the crown. 


g while wear 
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one day. I photographed his departure 
from Windsor Castle, and made about 
fifty prints from the negative. I knew 
that a large and distinguished company 
would be dining in the evening. The 
photographs appeared on the menus as 
usual. 

Among the guests were the Duchess 
of Portland, Lord Roseberry, Lord and 
Lady Stanley, Lord Ilchester and Lord 
Lonsdale. The photograph was con- 
sidered excellent, and, before the com- 
pany adjourned, each member of the 
company had passed his or her menu 
card completely around the table for 
autographs. 

The result was that King George had 
to sign his name about forty times. The 
following day the Master of the House- 
hold, Sir Derek Keppel, tactfully in- 
formed me that I must not print so 
many copies of photographs for the 
menus in future. 

Shooting expeditions allowed me am- 
ple scope for photographs. I obtained 
a very fine picture of the King with 
the gun at his shoulder pointing up- 
wards, and many newspapers printed it. 
Some time afterwards, on another 
shoot, I approached his Majesty and 
asked if he would pose for me in a 
somewhat similar position. It was very 
difficult taking His Majesty when in 
the act of shooting, as he fires rapidly 
and swings in all directions. 

**No,’’ King George replied at once. 
‘IT am not going to pose for you. Every 
Tom, Dick and Harry is being photo- 
graphed in that pose just now.”’ 

During grouse-shooting at Balmoral, 
the Royal party were enjoying a rest 
on the open moor. Game -had been 
plentiful, and one and all, without ex- 
ception, had had ereditable bags. Mem- 
bers of the party were sitting about 
resting. 

Lord Dynevor, who was accompany- 
ing our present King, then Prince of 
Wales, squatted down and, producing 
pen and paper, began to write. 

His Majesty smiled at him, and in- 
quired genially if he were writing to 
Her Ladyship. 

** Yes, sir,’’ Lord Dynevor replied. ‘‘I 
always write twice a week when I am 
away from home.’ 

‘“‘Why, I wrote every night when I 
was away,’’ came the rejoinder. 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ came the ready response, 
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‘‘but you did not have to pay the 
postage !’’ 

One of the best stories of the King’s 
earlier life as Prince of Wales refers to 
a visit he paid with General Mundy to 
Victoria Barracks. It was a_ semi- 
official visit of inspection and both the 
King and the General were in mufti. 

The General requested the sentry at 
the gates to allow them to pass. The 
Irish Guards were stationed there at 
the time and discipline was very strict. 

‘‘T am sorry, sir,’’ was the sentry’s 
reply. ‘‘I eannot let you pass.”’ 

The old martinet was not to be put 
off by a sentry, and he repeated his re- 
quest, more authoritatively this time. 

‘I cannot open this gate withou »r- 
ders, sir,’’ repeated the sentry. 

‘*Don’t you know who I am, man,”’ 
thundered the General in a rage. ‘‘I 
am General Mundy.’’ 

The sentry’s reply was disconcerting. 
General 


‘*T don’t care if you are 
Tuesday week! I am not letting you 
pass.”’ 


In connection with my first shoot I 
remember I made myself look foolish. 
I was on a newspaper at the time and, 
when told that I should have to proceed 
to Bolton Abbey, the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s place, to get some exclusive pic- 
tures, I realized that I must appear in 
my best. 

I rigged myself out carefully. My 
sartorial efforts, however, caused the 
greatest amusement, particularly as I 
had donned a brand new pair of shiny 
patent-leather shoes. 

The weather broke down, and I re- 
ceived a soaking. Even then, it never 
occurred to me how ridiculous I looked 
in patent shoes at a grouse shoot, until 
the Prince of Wales (our present King 
pointed out the fact. 

‘*The man’s an ass,”” he remarked to 
one of the party. 

Nevertheless, it was the Prince who 
ordered the superintendent of his ward- 
robe to see that I had a clean suit of 
clothing in which to return to London, 
a kindly act which I appreciated. 

When I arrived at the office I was 
greeted with the remark: ‘‘ Hello, 
Brooks, how did you fare in all that 
rain? Weren’t you drenched ?”’ 

“*Oh, I was soaked all right, but the 
Prince loaned me a vest and a pair of 
his pants!’’ And such is the atmos- 
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Wi th Best Wishes 





DELHI DURBAR i9tl 








1 Rowal Christmas 


aud Qucei 


phere of skepticism in a newspaper 
office that I had to display the Prince 
of Wales’s feathers done in red on the 
silk vest before my story was accepted. 

I still have the garments in my pos- 


session. 


Il have often wondered from whom 
King George inherits his remarkable 
abilitv with a rifle or gun. I should 


not say it was from his Royal father. 
King Edward was a very different shot. 





Var 4 sent 


which Ning Georg 
their friends ti 11. 
Possibly that was why he was so 


pleased with a photograph I had given 
to him. It represented the late King in 
the act of lowering a gun from his 
shoulder while, high up in the corner 
of the photograph, a dead bird was 
falling. 

Perhaps I may now admit that I had 
superimposed the picture of the bird. 
There was no falling bird in the original 
picture. 





It was King Edward, too, who de- 
manded of me why I had to come so 
close to him when I was taking a photo- 
graph. 

**So that your Majesty will appear 
larger in the negative,’’ I replied. 

‘“*‘Umph!’’ was’ e only comment. 

I have been in some awkward corners 
during the course of my work in photo- 
graphing Royalty. One very uncom- 
fortable predicament in which I found 
myself was, I remember, when I had to 
photograph King George and Queen 
Mary together. The intention was that 
two million copies of the photograph 
should be sent to the troops at home 
and at the front. These pictures were 
sent, but the prints were not from my 
negative. I missed the order. 

The story of that lost opportunity re- 
around soup, of all things. I 
may be giving away a Buckingham 
Palace seeret, but it is necessary to 
illustrate what I am about to relate. 
King George is at times inclined to be 
a little ‘‘touehy’’ unless he has a plate 
of soup about eleven o’cloek each morn- 
ing. This morning soup is invariably 
served in the gold tureen, on which a 
crown is embossed, a vessel which was 
a coronation present from the Prince of 
Wales to his father. 

His Majesty had been rather rushed 
on the day appointed for the photo- 
graph. Hurry of any kind is disliked 
in the Palace, where, as a rule, every- 
thing goes with the smoothness of ef- 
ficient machinery. As a matter of fact 
every clock in the Palace is fifteen min- 
utes ahead of Greenwich time, and this 
device has, I am certain, mueh bearing 
upon the extreme punctuality for which 
the Royal Family are famous. 

It had been necessary for King 
George to travel to Tring to review some 
troops there, consequently he had had 
no opportunity to partake of his eleven 
o’elock soup. By the time he had re- 
turned to the Palace it was close on the 
luncheon hour, which is one o’elock. 

I had everything in readiness when 
the King returned, accompanied by the 
Queen, who was looking beautiful in a 
wonderful sable fur coat. 

“We must be photographed before 
luncheon, George,’’ Her Majesty said. 

“‘T am tired,’’ was King George’s 
rejoinder. 

The Queen insisted, 


volves 


howe or. 
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‘*Come along, don’t be tiresome,”’ 
was what Her Majesty said. The King 
eame. I could see that, in all proba- 
bility, I should have some difficulty with 
my work. 

I had no assistant to help me, and had 
previously arranged a nice cloth back- 
ground of painted pillars in the con- 
servatory, where His Majesty plays 
squash rackets and tennis all the year 
round. 

The moment King 
back-eloth, he objected to it. 

‘“*‘T am not going to stand against 
that,’’ he deelared testily, and he took 
up a position a little to the left of it. As 
His Majesty did so, I observed that he 
was standing quite clear of the back- 
ground to which he objected, and I 
might still be able to get him where I 
wanted him. 

**Will your Majesty kindly come a 
little more to the right?’’ I asked while 
focusing my camera. King George took 
a tiny pace in the required direction. 
It was not sufficient. 

Again I tactfully repeated the re- 
quest. 

King George took a longer step this 
time, angrily exclaiming as he did so, 
‘‘Get on with it, man, don’t take so 
long.”’ 


George saw the 


Great beads of perspiration were 
massing on my forehead. I was the 
aeme of discomfort. However, I had 


now got Fis Majesty into the position 
I wanted against the pillars and with 
the Queen beside him. Quickly I took 
my picture. 

All the time this was happening I 
eould hear chuckling and laughter be- 
hind me. Prineess Mary, the Duke of 
York, and others of the Royal children 
were peeping through the conservatory 
door, thoroughly enjoving themselves 

I developed my plates very carefully 
Technically the photograph, which | 
presented to Their Majesties for appro- 
bation, was very good but King George 
appeared in it just as he felt. There 
was a suggestion of a frown on his fea- 
tures. The Queen, however, looked! 
charming, and thought the photograph 
of herself very nice. 

King George was very obviously dis- 
pleased with it. ‘‘I don’t seowl like 
that,’’ His Majesty said. ‘*‘What have 
you been doing to the photograph?”’ 

To that Queen Mary’s comment was, 
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“Well, George, you know you were not 
yerv helpful that day.”’ 

The proof prints were returned to 
me as unsuitable. 

On the following day, Their Majes- 
ties attended the funeral service for 
Lord Roberts, at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
I was present at St. Paul's, obtaining 
photographs, and, in my absence, a mes- 
senger had come from the Palace to 
state that I eould take another photo- 
graph of the King and Queen upon their 
return. No one at my studio knew 
where I was to be found. The result 
was that another photographer was com- 
missioned to do the work. 

I understood later that the King was 
very pleased with this photograph, but 
that the Queen, on the other hand, was 
not. She was not wearing her sables, 
and, in the photograph which was is- 
sued to the troops, Her Majesty was 
portrayed in a low-necked dress with 
pearls. 

His Majesty was always a very strict 
censor of the photographs I submitted 
for approval. Once he was very de- 
cided about a photograph I had taken 
of Princess Mary. It showed her in her 
first evening frock—Princess Mary was 
quite a girl then. It was a lovely, pan- 
nier frock, which showed to the fullest 
advantage in the photograph. 


But King George was not pleased 
with it. He didn’t like the panniers, 


and said they had to be cut out of the 
picture. Princess Mary was so dis- 
appointed at this edict—she thought 
both frock and photograph delightful— 
that I took only a very slight trimming 
off each pannier. 

King George returned the print 
again, still dissatisfied, with the instrue- 
tions that the photograph was not ac- 
ceptable unless still more of the side 
panniers was removed. 

In its final form, the photograph 
showed Princess Mary in a frock eut 
almost to her figure. The pannier frock 
which she so admired had given place 
to another. That is the only time I 
have combined photography with dress 
designing. 

Although His Majesty invariably 
liked to see proof prints of all the pho- 
tographs of Royal interest which I 
took, and to choose from them the ones 
that I could cireulate to the press and 
those of which he desired copies per- 


sonally, | came to the conclusion that 
he would very often accept Queen 
Mary’s decision in regard to them. 

The first intimation of this I had was 
in the form of a letter from Her Maj- 
esty’s Lady-in-Waiting, thanking me 
for a set of prints I had sent to the 
Palace. The letter continued: ‘‘The 
Queen would be glad if Mr. Brooks 
would always send a duplicate set to 
the King, when he sends to Her Maj- 
esty, as she knows His Majesty would 
like to have probably the same ones that 
the Queen has chosen.’’ 

I often wondered how artists found 
King George as a sitter and whether 
they ever had any experiences similar 
to mine of that day when His Majesty 
returned from his review of the troops 
at Tring. 

Then I learned that the King was re- 
lieved of the tedium of too many sit- 
tings by a deputy, one of the House- 
hold servants. When Sir Luke Fields 
painted the now famous picture of King 
George in his coronation robes, His 
Majesty sat only for his head and other 
essentials. The robes were worn for the 
most part by the King’s brusher, the 
man who cleans his boots. On more 
than one occasion, I believe, this man 
has thus posed for a Royal picture. 

When H. M. King George returned 
his German uniform and decorations 
after the outbreak of war, I followed 
his example and sent back to the ex- 
Kaiser the diamond searf-pin which he 
had given to me on the occasion on 
which I was presented to him in 1911 
by Prince Christian at the outset of our 
shooting expedition in the Carpathians. 

I have often wondered if the ex- 
Kaiser recalled that. Not many months 
ago 1 wrote to him at Doorn, remind- 
ing the fallen Emperor of our meeting 
and asking permission to photograph 
him. This was the reply I received : 

‘‘His Imperial Majesty, Emperor 
Wilhelm II, remembers Mr. Brooks 
quite well, but has no wish whatever to 
see him.”’ 

Yet, prior to the war, I received many 
privileges from the ex-Kaiser, through 
the instrumentality of Prince Christian, 
and I still have a remembrance of a 
most unfortunate mishap that lost me 
a considerable sum of money. 

I had gone to Berlin to photograph 
the Crown Prince’s wedding, and spe 
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cial facilities had been granted to me. 
The result was that I obtained many 
exclusive pictures. After the ceremony, 


when I returned to my hotel in the 
famous Unter den Linden, I pulled 
down the blinds in my room and 


switched off the lights while I changed 
the plates from my dark slides into a 
special box, preparatory to their 
despatch. 

I was in a hurry. This proved my 
undoing because, when I switched on 
the light again, I discovered that I had 
omitted to replace the covering on the 
box, with the result that my plates were 
fogged. 

In despair, I dashed back to the 
Schloss in an endeavor to get at least 
one picture of the bridal pair. But 
they had left on their honeymoon. 

While the ex-Kaiser refused to see 
me, I had less difficulty with Luden- 
dorff, with whom I recently took lunch 
in his beautiful villa on the outskirts 
of Munich. 

Learning that I was visiting Ger- 
many, Prince Albert of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Prinee Christian’s son, wrote 
to me asking if I would stay a few days 
at his palace at Primkinau in Silesia. 

He received me very hospitably, and 
one of the first remarks he made was, 
‘*How sorry I am that I cannot return 
to England again.’’ He spoke of old 
times at Cumberland Lodge with a 
wistful sort of expression in his voice 
and eyes, but became indignant at the 
attitude of the British Government in 
depriving him of the right to wear his 
British decorations. 

Before I left, he gave me a message 
to take to Lord Burnham to the effect 


that that newspaper proprietor had 
treated him in a fashion such as his 
father would never have done. Prince 


Albert was referring to a seathing ar- 
ticle which he said had appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph, on Enemy Princes. 

A letter of introduction from Prince 
Albert paved the way to my meeting 
with Ludendorff, who received me with 
great courtesy. 
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After lunch we sat in his study, I at 
the window which overlooks one of the 
most exquisitely kept gardens I have 
ever seen, and he in his armchair beside 


his desk with his favourite Alsatian 
wolfhound at his feet. 
A man of action Ludendorft un- 


doubtedly was, but I received the im- 
pression that there was much of the 
dreamer about him. Lines that added 
a sternness of his face altered when he 
laughed or smiled. His features soft- 
ened surprizingly as he stopped to 
stroke the fine head of his dog. 

He showed a polite interest when I 
said that I had been Official Photog- 
rapher with the troops in France, but 
he made no move to talk of the War. 

‘“*You see I have been reading your 
Shakespeare,’’ he remarked. 

**You say ‘our’ Shakespeare, sir. I 
thought the German savants claimed 
Shakespeare as their own?”’ 

His eyes twinkled beneath the heavy 
brows. ‘‘Oh, well,’’ was his rejoinder, 
‘*T suppose if you never elaim anything 
you will never receive anything.’ 

‘**But, again, he that does not expect 
will not be disappointed.”’ 

‘*So! But he is a poor fellow who 
would not enjoy the thrill of anticipa- 
tion on account of the possibility of 
disappointment.’’ 

We went outdoors, and I seeured some 
pleasing negatives before leaving. 

I have mentioned that the ex-Kaiser 
presented me with a scarf-pin as a 
souvenir of my visit. The gifts of King 
George and Queen Mary generally take 
the same form, and I still cherish a 
beautiful gold and enamel scarf-pin 
which Their Majesties presented to me 
after the Durbar. The Prince of Wales 
usually gives watches or pipes or walk- 
ing-sticks. 

When Prince Christian, who was also 
in the habit of giving searf-pins, asked 
if I would rather have such an article 
or a five-pound note, I promptly de- 
clared for the note, a decision which 
eaused him much amusement. His pins 
were worth much more than that. 


NEXT MONTH 


In the third instalment of the story of his life as Court Photographer, 


Ernest Brooks tells of his 


adventures 


as official war photographer. He 


reveals the luxurious life of staff officers at the British Headquarters during 
the dark days of 1915, and tells how a famous General sent him to Boulogne 
for a bottle of hair oil, because baldness worried that commander more than 


a German attack. 
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FORTY YEARS BETWEEN 


By LLoyD OsBOURNE 


H, if it had been any one 
but him!’’ exclaimed 
Captain Hadow. 

‘*It’s horrible to eall 
him a deserter,’’ said 
Francis. 

**Don’t let’s do it!’’ 





said the Captain. 

‘‘We have to say something, sir,’’ re- 
turned the first heutenant helplessly. 

‘**One ean always lie, I suppose,” said 
Hadow. 

‘*There’s nothing I wouldn’t do my- 
self for Jack Garrard,’’ said Mr. 
Francis. 

‘*Why not say he was kidnapped here 
by the hill tribes?’’ said Hadow. ‘*We 
aren't certain sure he wasn’t, and no 
one can deny but what he might have 
been.”’ 

‘But the admiral would be bound to 
inquire into it,’’ said Mr. Francis. 
‘Sooner or later he’d send a ship.’’ 

‘*Trust Jack to do his own lying when 
she gets here,’’ said Hadow. ‘*‘ Besides, 
he'll be sick of the whole thing by that 
time and only too glad to step aboard.’’ 

‘“‘But won’t we be asked why we 
didn’t rescue him?’’ asked Francis. 

**No, no, I have it!’’ eried the Cap- 
tain. 

‘*It’s certainly a case for stretching a 
point, sir,’’ said Mr. Francis. 

‘*Enter in the log,’’ said the Captain, 
speaking very slowly and thoughtfully, 
“that passed Midshipman John de 
Vigne Garrard, failing to report himself 
at the expiration of his leave, was after- 
wards discovered to have been kid- 
napped by the hill tribes of Borabora 
Island. On my threatening to land a 
party to recover him I was dissuaded by 
King George, who cleared himself of 
any personal responsibility in the 
matter, and who promised, if only I 
would give him time, to recover the man 
without bloodshed or any cost to Her 
Majesty’s Government. The King 
urged that the use of force would im- 
peril the officer’s life, which otherwise 
he had every confidence would be 
spared.”’ 


‘*Very good, sir,’’ said Mr. Francis. 

**You'll give old George a flaming 
character,’’ added Hadow. 

**Very good, sir,’’ said Mr. Francis. 

‘*Pile it on about his reverence for 
the Queen, and the way he gave beef to 
the ship,’’ said Hadow. 

‘*And what then, sir?’’ inquired Mr. 
Francis. 

‘‘Well, you know,’’ said Hadow, 
‘*my orders here leave me a pretty wide 
latitude. You can’t tie down a survey- 
ing ship in wild waters the way you 
ean a simple patrol. By George, sir, 
Ill lay the ship back here in nine 
months and retake Master Johnny 
Garrard.’’ 

**If he has any realization of his posi- 
tion he will then go down on his knees 
and thank you, sir,’’ said Mr. Francis. 

‘‘He’s more likely to come aboard 
whistling !’’ exclaimed the Captain. 

‘‘Of course it will involve a little— 
insineerity,’’ said Mr. Francis. 

‘“*You mean we'll have to 
blazes,’’ said the Captain. 

‘*Well, yes,’’ observed Mr. Francis. 

‘*T hope that’s understood,’’ said the 
Captain. ‘‘But I can’t bear to see a 
fine lad ruined for a bit of squeamish- 


like 


lie 


ness. Were he thirty he might go hang; 
but nineteen—Good Lord, one must 


have a little merey.”’ 

‘*‘Where would any of us be now, 
sir,’’ said Mr. Francis, ‘‘if we had each 
of us received full measure for a boyish 
error ?’’ 

‘IT know I was a rotten bad egg my- 
self,’’ said Captain Hadow. 

“‘If I may say it without offense, 
sir,’’ said Mr. Francis, ‘‘I think you are 
taking a very noble course in respect 
to this unfortunate lad.’’ 

‘*Of course I don’t want you to think 
I justify desertion,’’ said Hadow 
quickly, not ill-pleased at the ecompli- 
ment. ‘‘Gad, sir, it’s a shocking thing; 
bar actual cowardice, I positively know 
nothing worse. Were Jack my son, I'd 
rather him stretched dead at my 
feet. I tell you, Mr. Francis, that when 
I first heard the news I was stunned; I 


see 
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felt myself trembling; the dishonor, the 
infamy of it struck me here!’’ Captain 
Hadow laid his hand on his _ heart. 

Mr. Francis nodded a silent assent. 

‘*But we'll save him!’’ cried the Cap- 
tain. ‘‘We won't permit this ugly busi- 
ness to blast his life.’’ 

‘*You may count, Captain Hadow, on 
our most loyal and hearty support,’’ 
said Mr. Francis. 

‘Thank you,’’ said the Captain, ‘‘and 
you will pass the word along that the 
subject is not one to be discussed. ”’ 

**Quite so, sir,’’ said the first lieu- 
tenant. 

““Not a 


word!’’ exclaimed the Cap- 


tain. ‘‘Though you might coach the 
King a bit about the hill tribes. But, 
of course, not a whisper that we're 


ever coming back!’’ 
**No sir,’’ said Mr. Francis. 

‘‘This must go no further than you 
and me,’’ said Hadow. 
**Tt shall not, sir,”’ 

lieutenant. 
‘*We shall sail to-night at 
of the tide,’’ said the Captain. 
‘Very good, sir,’’ said Mr. Francis. 


returned the first 


the turn 


It was not nine months—it was fifteen 
and some days to spare—before the 
Dauntless again raised the peak of 
Borabora and backed her main-yard off 
the settlement. In the course of that 
eventful year and a quarter she had 
zigzagged the whole chart of the East- 
ern Pacific, and from French Frigate 
Shoals to Piteairn, from Diamond Head 
to Little Rapa, she had sounded and 
plotted reefs innumerable, and had cov- 
ered with a searching persistency vast 
areas of blue water dotted on the chart 
with e. d’s and p. d’s.* 

She had twice taken the ground, once 
so hard and fast that she had shifted her 
guns and lightered a hundred tons of 
stores among the gulls and mews of a 
half-sunken reef; she had had an affair 
with the unruly natives of the Walker 
Group, and had blown a village to frag- 
ments and not a few of the Walkers 
themselves into a land as unchartered 
as their own; she had tried a_ beach- 
comber for murder and had dangled him 
at the main-yard-arm, giving him later 
on a Church of England service, a ham- 
doubtful. 
Pacific 





* Existence doubtful: 
Familiar contractions 
chart. 


position 
still on any 
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mock, and the use of a cannon-ball at 
his feet. She had poked her nose into 
cannibal bays, where women of wild 
beauty and wilder license swarm off to 
the ship in hundreds until the marines 
drove them back with muskets, and 
fired at their own comrades, who, in 
their madness, leaped after them into 
the waters; she had laid for weeks in 
enormous atolls, where the only life was 
that of birds and the silence was un- 
broken save for the long roll of the surf 
and, at night, the ghostly scurrying of 
turtles over the sand; she had 
everywhere in those labyrinthian seas, 
those haunts of romance and mystery, 
with love, danger, and death always 
close aboard. 

It was morning when Hadow raised 
the island, a fleeey speck of cloud 
against the sky-line, and he shortened 
sail at once and lingered out the day, so 
as to bring him up to it by dark. After 
supper every light on board was doused, 
and the great hull, gliding through the 
glass-smooth water, merged her steep 
sides and towering yards and canvas 
into the universal shadow. With whis- 
pering keel and a wind so fair and soft 
that one wondered to see the sails stiffen 
in the bolt-ropes, the man-of-war stole 
steadily to leeward, with no sound but 
the occasional creak of cordage, or the 
hoarse murmur of voices from the lower 
deck. Hadow himself, pacing the quar- 
ter-deek in his boat-cloak, was lost in 
reverie, while the ward-room and the 
steerage, in unredeemed darkness, held 
nothing but dozing men. 

By ten the ship was hove to close 
ashore, and the lights of the little settle- 
ment glimmered through the palms. 
The warm night, laden with exotie frag- 
rance and strangely exciting in the in- 
tensity of its stillness and beauty, hid, 
beneath its far-reaching pall, the vari- 
ous actors of an extraordinary drama. 
With pistols buckled to their hips, 
Brady, Winterslea, Hotham, and Stan- 
bury-Jones, four officers of the ship, 
together with Hatch, a flinty-faced old 
seaman who could be trusted, all slipped 
down the ladder into the Captain’s gig 
and pulled with muffled oars for the 
break in the reef. Picking their way 
through the pass, with the surf on either 
hand roaring in their ears, they slowly 
penetrated the lagoon and headed for 
the king’s house. The shelving beach 
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brought them to a stop, and, all jump- 
ing out to lighten the boat, they drew 
her over the shingle and made her 
painter fast to a pandanus tree. Then, 
acting in accordance with a _ precon- 
eerted plan, Winterslea was sent for- 
ward to track down their prey, while the 
rest huddled together to await his 
return. 

Ten minutes, twenty minutes, passed 
in palpitating suspense. A girl drew 
by, wreathed in flowers; she looked out 
to sea, then up at the stars, and shrank 
again into the shadow. From _ the 
neighboring houses there eame the sound 
of mellow voices and of laughter. <A 
pig rooted and rustled among a heap 
of coconut shells. Half an hour passed, 
and from far across the water, as faint 
and silvery as some elfin signal, the ship 
sent her message of the time—six bells. 

Panting and crouching, Winterslea 
groped his way among them. 

““Come!’’ he said. 

They followed him in silence, un- 
loosing their holsters and grimly ready. 
A pair of handeuffs clinked in Hatch’s 
jumper. They inhaled the deep breath 
of tried and resolute men, inured to 
danger, and accustomed to give and to 
receive an unflinching loyalty. 

Winterslea, with keen perception, led 
the way like a hound, skirting lighted 
houses and following devious inland 
paths. The comparative openness of 
the village began to give way to the 
ranker undergrowth of the plantations 
behind it. The path sank into a chok- 
ing vegetation that stood on either side 
and brushed their faces as they followed 
in single file. A fallen tree gave them 
the passage of a stream. 

*‘There!’’ said Winterslea. 

The path opened out on a little clear- 
ing among the trees, and showed them, 
set on high, the outlines of a native 
house. Like all Tahitian houses, it was 
on the model of a bird cage, and the 
oval wall of bamboo, set side by side, 
let through vertical streaks of light from 
the lamp or fire within. As the whole 
party drew nearer, they heard, deep 
below them on the other side, the 
pleasant sound of falling water, and 
realized that the cliff they were mount- 
ing overlooked a little river at its foot. 
Ilere, in exquisite seclusion, Jack Gar- 
rard had chosen the spot for his moral 
suieide, 





Creeping up to the house and looking 
through the eracks of the bamboos, his 
comrades saw him sitting’ within, 
dressed like a native in tapa cloth, with 
bare chest, and flowers in his tawny 
hair. He was sitting in a hammock, 
and with her head against his knee a 
beautiful girl was looking up into his 
face, one hand locked in his. In that 
land of pretty women she was the one 
that outshone them all, Tehea, the sister 
of the king, for whose sweet favor 
every man on board had sought in vain 
And here she was, with her long hair 
loosened and her eyes swimming wit! 
love, looking up at the lad who had 
given name and honor to win her heart 
The pair were hardly more than ehil- 
dren; and Brady, a sentimentalist of 
forty, with red hair, sighed as he peeped 
through the eaves and thought of his 
own dear girl at home. 

Garrard laid down the pipe he had 
been smoking, and, in happy unecon- 
sciousness of any audience but the 
woman at his feet, began to sing. His 
voice had always been his greatest 
charm, and the means of gaining him 
the friendship of men much older than 
himself. It had won Hadow. It had 
won Francis. There was not a blue- 
jacket on board the Dauntless but whose 
eyes had moistened under the spell o! 
Jack’s clear tenor. No one could render 
with such delicacy, purity and sent!- 
ment those ballads, now so old-fash- 
ioned, that used to solace our seafaring 
fathers in the 50’s. Jack lay back in 
the hammock, and with wonderful ten- 
derness and feeling sang Flow Gent/y, 
Sweet Afton, repeating the last verse 
several times over. It was plain that 
something in it—some phrase or line— 
had deeply moved him, for he suddenl) 
bent over and laid his face in his hands, 
shaking with a strange emotion. Tehea 
arose, and, throwing her arms round 
his neck and foreing away his hands, 
pressed her lips to his wet eyes. Even 
as she did so, Brady gave the signal for 
the whole party to move round to the 
door. 

He entered first, the others close be- 
hind him. Jack leaped to his feet, 
white and speechless, his wide-open eyes 
those of an animal at bay. Brady, 
Winterslea, Stanbury-Jones, Hotham, 
Hatch, the familiar faces daunted him 
like the sight of ghosts. Friends no 
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longer, they were now avengers with 
the right to track him down and kill 
him. 

** Jack!’’ 
voice. 

The lad took a step back. The girl 
moaned and tried to run between Hatch 
and Stanbury-Jones. The old seaman 
caught and shook her like a dog, tear- 
ing away the whistle she put to her lips 
and dashing it on the floor. Jack put 
up his hand and snatched a pistol hid- 
den in the thatch of the roof. Brady on 
the instant leveled his own and thun- 
dered out: 

‘Drop it, or I'll shoot!”’ 

‘“‘Shoot and be hanged,’’ returned 
Jack, and with that he turned his pistol 
on himself, and, placing the muzzle 
against his forehead, pulled the trigger. 

It missed fire. 

Before he could try again, Brady had 
eaught him round the neck, while 
Hatch, resigning the girl to Stanbury- 
Jones, ran in and snapped the hand- 
euffs on his wrists. 

‘““Jack!’’ eried 
going to hurt vou. 


eried Brady in a stifled 


Brady, ‘‘we aren’t 
We're rescuing vou 


from the hill tribes. Man, you’re 
saved ag 

‘“‘You never was no deserter,”’ said 
Hatch. 


‘*Mind you back 
Winterslea. 

‘“*Give us 
Hotham. 

It was some time before Jack could 
pull himself together. When at last he 
did so, and began to appreciate the 
generosity of his Captain and shipmates, 
and their astounding concern to save 
him from the penalty of his crime, he 
underwent one of those reactions when 
despair gives way to the maddest gaiety. 
He swore at Hatch, and made him take 
off the irons; he got out a bottle of 
white rum and forced them all to drink 
his health; he kept them in a roar with 
the story of his adventures, and laughed 


us up, old fellow,”’ 
said 


fin, boy,’’ said 


your 


and eried in turn as he deseribed his 
life ashore. 

‘“What does she want?’’ demanded 
Brady, as Tehea insistently repeated 


some words in native. 

**She says,’’ said Jack, calmly pick- 
ing up the whistle from the floor and 
touching it to his lips, **she says I’ve 
only to blow this and you will all be 
dead in five minutes!”’ 
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A hush fell upon the company. 

Jack, with an oath, flung the whistle 
from him. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘I am grate- 
ful. I am d—d grateful. If I live I 
shall try and repay each one of you. [| 
shall be worthy of your kindness.’’ He 
went round and shook hands solemnly 
with every one of them. 

‘*D—d grateful!’’ he repeated. 

**Let’s be off,’’ said Brady. 

**Now, lad, your word of honor,’’ said 
Winterslea. 

Jack looked about him helplessly. 

‘*T suppose I’ve no right to ask such 
a thing,’’ he said. ‘‘I know how good 
you’ve been to me already, and all that. 
But—but, gentlemen—she’s my wife. 
I love her. I shall never see her again. 
May I not entreat a single minute for 
myself ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Brady. 

Jack went over to Tehea and took her 
hand. He put his arms about her, and, 
unashamed before them all, pressed her 
comely head against his breast. He 
tried to explain the inexorable fate he 
was so powerless to resist ; in incoherent 
whispers he told her he would break his 
chains and return to her, free in the 
years to come to devote his life to the 
woman he loved. He ealled her the 
dearest names and begged her not to 
forget him. But she, with a perception 
greater than his own, swept away these 
despairing protestations with disdain. 
The daughter of one king, the sister of 
another, could she not meet force by 
force? These fierce intruders with 
their rough voices and drawn pistols, 
who were they to threaten a princess 
of royal blood and carry away her 
lover before her eyes? If they were 
strong she was stronger, and what ship 
eannon, she asked, however murderous 
or far-ranging, could penetrate those 
mountain recesses whither she would 
carry him before the morning. Ah, she 
said, it was for him to choose between 
her and them; between Britain and the 
Island; between love and the service of 
the white Queen beyond the seas. 

‘*T have chosen,’’ he said. 

Her eyes flashed as she freed herself 
from his arms. 

‘I am hateful in my own sight for 
having loved you,’’ she said. 

‘*Will you not even wish me well, 
Tehea?’’ he asked. 
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she eried, ‘‘I hope you will 


“et"™ 
die.”’ 
He turned away. 


‘‘Siati,’’ she cried after him. 

He came back to her, downeast and 
silent. 

‘‘Remember,’’ she said in an agony 
of sweet relenting, ‘‘that wherever thou 
goest, however many the years that may 
divide us, however wide the waters or 
the land, I shall be here waiting for 
thee, here in this house of our happi- 
ness, and if I die before thou comest, 
here thou wilt find my grave.’”’ 

‘‘Tehea,’’ he said, ‘‘as God sees me, 
some day I shall return!’’ 

She took his hands and up 
into his face with such poignant long- 
ing and tenderness that Jack’s com- 
rades, already uncomfortable enough, 
were quite overcome by the scene. 
Tough old Hatch snuffled audibly, and 
Brady could hardly speak. 

‘*Come, come, lad,’’ he cried huskily, 
‘‘vou mustn’t keep us longer!”’ 

Jack unclasped the girl’s hands and 
suffered himself to be led away by his 
comrades. Stumbling and falling 
against one another in the dark, they 
made shift to find the uncertain path, 
Winterslea in the lead coo-eeing like a 
bushfellow for them to follow. Little 
by little they gained the sleeping vil- 
lage, and pressed on to the beach be- 
yond, where their boat was already 
afloat on the incoming tide. They took 
their places without a word, and pulled 
out in the direction of the ship. In the 
pass, rising and falling in the swell, 
they burned a blue light, which the 
Dauntless answered with another and 
ran up a masthead lantern to guide 
them. A few minutes later they clam- 
bered up the ladder, the boat was 
hoisted in, and the boatswain’s whistle 
was rousing the watch on deck. 

**Mainsail haul!’’ 

$y morning the island had sunk be- 
hind them, and, standing on the dizzy 
main-royal yard with one arm round the 
mast, Jack could make out nothing but 
a little cloud on the horizon. 


J 


lo« yked 


At sixty John Garrard was a post- 
captain, a Knight-Commander of the 
Bath, and within a year of receiving 
flag rank and the command of a fleet. 
His eareer had been more than distin- 
guished, and he had won his way to the 


») 


front as much by his fine personal quali- 
ties as by his invariable good judgment 
and high professional attainments. He 
had earned the character of a man who 
could be trusted in situations involv- 
ing tact, temper, and diplomatic skill; 
and no captain in the navy was more 
confidently ordered to those scenes of 
international tension, which, in spite of 
statesmen, so often arise in some dlis- 
tant place to menace the peace of the 
world. 

He had never married, and when 
rallied on the subject was wont to sar, 
with a laugh, that the sea was his only 
mistress. No one had ever ventured t 
question him much further, though his 
friends were often piqued—especially 
the women—as to an implied romance 
in the Captain’s earlier life. It was 
known he supported two old maid s:s- 
ters, the Misses Hadow, the impov- 
erished daughters of his first com- 
mander: but in view of his considerable 
private fortune this drain on his re- 
sourees seemed searcely the reason of 
his renunciation. Nor did it seem to 
his admirers that any woman could have 
had the heart to refuse him, for even 
at sixty he was a noticeably handsome 
man, and was endowed besides with 
more than the advantage of 
looks—a charm of manner, a distinction, 
a captivating gallantry that made him 
everywhere a favorite. 

‘*But, you see, Jack isn’t a marrying 
man,’’ his friends explained, as though 
that well-worn phrase explained every- 
thing. 

He was in command of the Inflexible 
battleship, one of the Australian 
squadron, when she developed some de- 
fects in her hydraulie turning gear and 
was ordered home to England by <Ad- 
miral Lord George Howard for over- 
haul. The Captain’s heart beat a little 
faster as he realized his course would 
take him south of the Societies. He 
spread out the chart on his cabin table 
and sighed as he laid his finger on 
Borabora. He shut his eves and saw 
the basaltie cliffs, the white and foam- 
ing reets, the green, still forests of that 
unforgotten Island. He was a boy onee 
more, with flowers in his hair, wander- 
ing beneath the nalms with Tehea. How 
often had he thought of her during all 
these years, the years that had carried 
him unseathed through so many dangers 


rood 
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in every quarter of the world. For him 
she was still in her adorable girlhood, 
untouched by time, a radiant princess 
in her radiant isle, waiting by the shore 
for his return. It shocked him to re- 
member she was not far short of sixty— 
a fat old woman, perhaps, married to 
some strapping chief, and more than 
likely with grown children of her own. 
How incredible it seemed! 

But a word and he might land and 
see her. But a word and the questions 
of forty years might yet be answered. 
Answered, yes, to shatter as like as not, 
with pitiless realities, the tender figment 
of a dream. No, he said, he dared not 
expose himself to a possible disillusion, 
to play into the hands of sardonic na- 
ture, ever mocking at man. No, but he 
would carry his ship close inshore and 
watch from the bridge the unfolding 
bays and tiny settlements of that lost 
paradise; and then, dipping his flag to 
his vanished youth, he would sink over 
the horizon, his memory thrilled and 
his sentiment unimpaired, to set his face 
for England. 


Dawn was breaking as he _ slowed 
down to leeward of the Island and 
watched the shadows melt away. It was 


Sunday, a day of heavenly calm, fresh 
yet windless, with a sea so smooth that 
the barrier reefs for once were silent, 
and one could hear, from across the 
hushed and shining water, the coo of 
pigeons in the forest. Under bare steer- 
age way, with the leadsman droning in 


the forechains, the ship hugged the 
shore and steamed at a snail’s pace 


round the island. On the lofty bridge, 
high above the wondering faces of his 
command, the white-haired Captain, 
impassive, supreme and solitary, gave 
no sign of those inner emotions that 
were devouring him. Along the shore 
the sight of the battleship brought out 
here and there a startled figure or a 
group. A couple of laughing girls, 
astride on ponies, raced the Inflexible 
for a mile, and then, their road ending 
in a precipice, threw kisses with their 
saucy hands. Little children ran out 
into the lagoon, shouting with joy; old 
men, in Sunday parius and with black 
Bibles under their arms, turned their 
solemn eyes to seaward and forgot for 
a moment the road to church. A white 
man, in striped pajamas, was surprised 
at morning coffee on the veranda of his 
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little house. He darted inside, and re- 
appeared with a magazine rifle, which 
he emptied in the air, and followed up 
his courtesies by raising and lowering 
a Union Jack the size of a handkerchief, 
The battleship dipped her stately white 
ensign in acknowledgment, as a swan 
might salute a gnat, and swept on with 
majesty. 

With every mile the bays and wooded 
promontories grew increasingly familiar 
as Sir John was borne towards Lihua, 
the scene of his boyish folly. He looked 
ashore in wonder, surprized at the vivid- 
ness and exactness of his recollection. 
He might have landed anywhere and 
found his way through those tangled, 
seented paths, with no other guide but 
memory. There was Papaloloa, with its 
roaring falls; there, the ti’a a Peau, 
where he had shot his first goat; yon- 
der the misty heights of Tiarapu, where 
Tehea and he had camped a night in the 
clouds in an air of English cold. It was 
like a homecoming to see all these fa- 
miliar scenes spreading out before him. 
He looked at his hands, his thin, veined, 
wrinkled hands, and it came over him, 
with a sort of surprize, that he was an 
old man. 

‘That was forty years ago,’’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘Forty years ago!’’ 

As Lihua opened out and he _ per- 
ceived, with an inexpressible pang, the 
thatched houses set deep in the shade 
of palms and breadfruit-trees, he felt 
himself in the throes of a strange and 
painful indecision. He paced up and 
down the bridge, he lit a cigar and 
threw it away again; he twice ap- 
proached Commander Stillwell as 
though to give an order, and then, still 
in doubt, turned shamefacedly on his 
heel. 

‘*By the deep nine!’’ came the hoarse 
murmur of the leadsman. 

It lay with him to stop the ship or 
not—a word and she would come shiver- 
ing to a standstill; a word and the 
boatswain would pipe away his gig and 
the crew would be running to their 
places. His heart ached with the desire 
to land; but something—he knew not 
what—withheld the order on his lips. 
Let him remain silent and the oppor- 
tunity would pass away forever. It 
was passing now with every turn of the 
propeller. Had he not told her he would 
return? Had he not whispered it that 
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FORTY YEARS BETWEEN 


night when they were torn apart? Did 
he not owe it to her to keep the promise 
of forty years, a promise given in the 
flush of youth and hope, and sealed with 
sealding tears? 

His resolution was taken. He ordered 
Commander Stillwell to stop the ship 
and lower a boat. 

‘‘T am going to treat myself to a run 
ashore,’’ he said by way of explanation. 

The vessel slowly stopped. The covers 
were whipped off the gig. She was 
hoisted out and lowered, the crew drop- 
ping down the ladder into their places 
at the peep-peep-peep of the whistle. 

“‘T leave the ship,’’ said Sir John, 
not to convey a fact patently obvious, 
but in obedience to a naval formula. 

He was landed at a little eove where 
in bygone days he had often whiled 
away an hour waiting in charge of 
Hadow’s boat. It gave him a singular 
sensation to feel the keel grate against 
the shingle, and to say to himself that 
this was Lihua! He drew a deep breath 
as he looked about and noticed how un- 
changed it all was. There were some 
new houses in new places, and grass on 
the sites of others that were endeared 
to him in recollection; but it was Lihua 
after all, the Lihua of his boyhood, the 
Lihua of his dreams. For a while he 
strolled about at random, walking with 
the phantoms of the past, hearing their 
laughter, seeing their faces, recalling a 
thousand things he had forgotten. 

It came over him with a start that the 
village was empty. Then he remem- 
bered it was Sunday, and they were all 
inchureh. Thank God, there were none 
to watch him, no prying, curious eyes to 
disturb his thoughts. But they would 
soon be out again, and it behooved him 
to make the best use of his solitude 
while he might. He struek inland, his 
heart beating with a curious expeec- 
taney; at every sound he held his 
breath, and he would turn quickly and 
look back with a haunting sense that 
Tehea was near him, that perhaps she 
was gazing at him through the trees. 
He approached his old home through 
overgrown plantations. It awed him to 
part the branches and to feel himself 
drawing near at every step to the only 
house he had ever ealled his own. As 
he heard the splashing waterfall he 
stopped, not daring for the moment to 
go on. 
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When at last he did so, and mounted 


the little hill, he found no _ house 
at all. Nothing but ferns § and 
weeds, man high. He moved about 


here and there, up to the armpits in 
verdure, in consternation at discovering 
it gone. 

His foot struck against a boulder. He 
had forgotten there were any rocks on 
the hill. He moved along and his foot 
struck again. He pressed the weeds 
back and looked down. 

He saw a tomb of crumbling cement, 
green with age and buried out of sight 
under the tangle. 

It had never oeeurred to him before 
that Tehea might be dead. 

He held back the undergrowth again 
and peered into the depths. Yes, it was 
the grave of a chief or a woman of 
rank, one of those artless mounds of 
cement and rock that the natives, with 
poetic faney, used to eall falelauas’, 
houses of sandalwood; oliolisanga, or 
the place where birds sing; or in vul- 
garer speech simply ftuungamau, or 
tombs. These words, unspoken, un- 
thought of for forty years—lost, over- 
laid, and forgotten in some recess of his 
brain—now returned to him with tor- 
menting recollection. He laid both 
hands on the thick stem of a shrub and 
tore it out of the ground. He seized 


another and dragged it out with the 
same ferocity. It was intolerable that 
she should suffocate under all this 


warm, wet jungle that intruded itself, 
like a horrible ecanaille, where there 
were none to drive it back. He would 
give her air and sunshine, she that had 
loved them both; he would uncover the 
poor stones that marked her last resting- 
place; he would lay bare the earth that 
wrapped her dead beauty. 

He worked with desperation until his 
hands were bleeding, until his eyes were 
stung and blinded with the streaming 
sweat. Dizzy with the heat, parched 
with thirst, and sick with the steam that 
rose from the damp ground, he was 
foreed again and again to desist and 
rest. He eut his waistcoat into slips 
and bound them round his bloody 
hands; he broke the blades of his pen- 
knife on recalcitrant roots that defied 
the strength of his arms; he labored 
with fury to complete the task he had 
set before him. Here he stood, within 
four walls of vegetation, the sky above 
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him, the cracked and rotted tomb below, The people were still in church, and the 
satisfied at last by the accomplishment village was deserted as before. He f 
of his duty. The gold on his sleeves walked swiftly, lest they might come 
was dirty and disordered; one of his flocking out before he could reach his 
shoulder-straps dangled loose from his boat, to torture him with recognition, 
sodden coat; his trousers were splashed with the question they would ask, with 
with earth. But for the moment the their story of Tehea’s death. Then he 
Post-Captain was forgotten inthe man, laughed at his own fears, remembering 
as he mused on the tragedy of human’ his white hair and the intervening in 
life, on the mysteries of love and death generation. Time had _ passed over 
and destiny, on his own irrevocable Borabora too. The world, he remem- 
youth now so far behind him, when he _ bered, was older by forty years. Older 
had forfeited his honor for the dead and sadder and emptier. | 
woman at his feet. He called her aloud 
by name. He bent down and kissed her He swung himself up the ladder, 
mossy bed. He whispered with a mounted the bridge, and put the vessel 
strange conviction that she could hear’ on her course. The telegraph rang, the 
him, that he had kept his promise to engineers repeated back the signal, and 
return. the great battleship, vibrating with her 
Then, rising to his feet, he turned mighty engines, resumed once more her 
towards the sea and retraced his steps. ponderous way. 
TIR_N’UAN 
TIR-N’AN-OG* 
O it may be the path that the sea guil takes 
Will bring us to Tir-n’an-Og to-night, 
The sorrowful spell of the sea foam makes 
Their wings su white. 
Or it may be the gold and the crimson proud 
Of to-morrow’s sunset will see us come 
Where far from the trouble of wind and cloud 
The soul finds home. 
I'll be holding you close in a quiet place 
And may be the trouble will cease \ 
That came from wanting your beautiful face, 
Or turn to peace. W 
—Elizabeth MacKinstry gr 
*Tir-n'an-Og, Land of the Fay, Land of the Young. ir 
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| LIFE OF JUDGE GARY 


1 her | By IDA M. TarRBELL 
e her 

RON sinks’’ was the statement in the text of the old 

New Hampshire primer. The Twentieth Century, 

with fleets of metal ships on the water, revised it to 
read, ‘‘steel floats.’’ Steel is used for pens, for ships, rail- 
roads, automobiles, for a million and one purposes. To 
manufacture it, the world’s first Billion Dollar Company 
was formed, the U. S. Steel Corporation, with a Chicago 
lawyer, Judge Gary, at its head as Chairman of the Exe- 
ecutive Committee. He was placed there by J. P. Morgan, 
who financed the consolidation. 

Then began a conflict of opinion, especially between 
members of the Executive Committee and Mr. Charles M. 
Sehwab, President of the Corporation and former Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Steel Company. At times Mr. Schwab 
seemed inclined to over-reach his authority. By frequently 
repeated arguments, Judge Gary helped to secure the 
rights of the Executive Committee to actually direct affairs, 
and induced his fellow board-members to give more con- 
sideration to fair play with the public and to the rights of 
the stockholders. The report of the results at the end of 
1901 was most encouraging—large profits without an ad- 
vance in price. In 1903 Mr. Schwab resigned. 

This instalment tells of the Corporation’s differences 
with organized labor. 


CHAPTER VII 
What Shall We Do With Labor? 


HEN the United States Steel relationships, than in labor. If there 
Corporation began in 1901 to were as unsanitary, disorderly, and ut- 
look over the kingdom which it terly unfit mills and mines as_ ever 
was to rule, at no point did it find existed, in its acquisition, there were 
greater contrasts in physical conditions, certainly some of the finest that the 
in practises, in attitudes of mind, in country had seen at that day; nothing 
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Vosquito control by draining swamps through open ditches at the Mus- 


Ore Mines of the Tennessee 


coda 


better than the Worcester Wire Mills, 
nothing finer than the Pencoyd Iron 
Works or the McKeesport Tube. 

If at many points there had been en- 
tire inattention to the living conditions 
of the workers, the Corporation had in- 
herited the finest industrial town then 
existing in the country—Vandergrift, 
forty miles northeast of Pittsburgh. It 
was entirely owned and officered by 
workers and had been built by George 
MeMurtry in the 90’s as an adjunct to 
what was then probably one of the finest 
rolling mills in the world. If, in the 
majority of the plants, there was no at- 
tention paid to the health or the eul- 
tural advantages of the workers, this 
was not universal. Homestead had its 
imposing Carnegie Library, offering 
many opportunities for study beside 
books. The Illinois Steel Company had 
founded at its Joliet plant in 1889 


Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. 


what all contemporary students of con- 
ditions in industry declared to be a 
model institution. Any employee of the 
company was eligible to the Steel Works 
Club as it was called. Its headquarters, 
‘‘The Athenaeum,’’ was leased by the 
men and contained a good gymnasium, 
a swimming pool, a library. The men 
ran classes, a savings bank, a mutual life 
insurance company, bought homes on 
the instalment plan, and cooperated in 
the buying of flour, coal, potatoes and 
other necessaries. 

The Steel Corporation not only 
started with this model elub but with 
the man who had set it going, Walter 
Crane, who had gone from Joliet to the 
Carnegie Steel Company. 

The temper and relations of workers 
and management were as varied as 
their conditions. There were plants like 
the Peneoyd where sons, fathers and 
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grandfathers had worked and always in 


peace—self-reliant, independent men, 
interested only in making steel. There 


was every variety of unionism, from the 
out and out idealist unselfishly intent on 
improving his group, to the out and out 
venal union politician selfishly intent 
on keeping his group in turmoil. <Ae- 
cording to the best authority, the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel & 
Tin Workers, which led unionism in the 
industry in 1901, numbered only about 
13,800 men out of about 433,600 iron, 
steel and tin workers in the country. 
Their hold in the plants which the Cor- 
poration had taken over was strongest 
in tin, practically the whole industry 
being then organized. 

The most serious factor in this labor 
inheritance, however, was not numbers 
or conditions; it was an after-war state 
of mind in the Carnegie plants. The 
terrible Homestead strike of 1592 had 
left a suspicion and bitterness in the 
minds of men and management which 
made natural free cooperation out of 
the question. There was a will to war 
on both sides. Management had been 
the victor and as a body it was re- 
solved that unionism never again 
should strike riot in its plants. 
Mr. Carnegie had come to 
feel that one of the assets 
of his company was its 
non-union basis. Frick, 
who had been the active 
head of the Carnegie 
-oncerns at the time of 
the Homestead strike, 
had been shot and 
stabbed nearly to death 
by an anarchist sym- 
pathizer of the workers, 
and was determinedly 
anti-union. The ma- 
jority of the Carnegie 
executive officers and 
superintendents who 
now held important 
positions in the Cor- 
poration—Mr. Schwab, 
Mr. Gayley, Mr. Corey— 
were heartily with him. 
They had _ been leaders 
in the Homestead war. 

While there still were hostile 
aggressive groups among the 
men, probably two-thirdsofthem 











were by temperament non-union. Many 
of them were almost if not quite as sus- 
picious of organized labor as of or- 
ganized employers. They no more liked 
the idea that they could not get a job 
without joining a union than they did 
that they could not get it if they did 
join. 

Now what was the Corporation to do 
with this labor situation? Was it pos- 
sible to bring living conditions to the 
standard at Vandergrift, to build up 
institutions in which men could by co- 
operation provide for a rainy day, build 
homes, make sure of opportunities for 
recreation and self-improvement ? Could 
they harmonize the divergent views of 
unionism so that one spirit would run 
through the body? That is, was it pos- 
sible for the Corporation to have a labor 
policy, or should it be left to the sub- 
sidiaries, each to develop its own? The 
question was forced on the Executive 
Committee only three weeks after it 
came into existence by one of its ablest 
and most experienced members, William 
Edenborn, of the American Steel & 
Wire Company. The public ought to 

be informed at once, said Mr. 
Edenborn, that the U. S. Steel 
Corporation was not an em- 
ployer of labor, that each of 
its companies looked after 
labor in its own way— 
took care of its troubles 
—settled it own strikes. 

What did this mean? 

Chairman Gary and Mr. 

Percival Roberts, Jr., 

saw at once. It meant a 

degree of independence 

in the subsidiaries that 
might be fatal to the 
new undertaking, pre- 

venting the growth of a 

common spirit and of 

uniform policies in 
other things beside la- 
bor. To perpetuate the 
motley collection of prac- 
tises they had inherited, 
to continue the antago- 
nism and _ contradictions 
meant disintegration, not 
integration. They must havea 
uniform labor policy, but that 
meant time—time to examine 
what they had, to sift. com- 


Judge Gary and one of his closest associates, 
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pare, decide, educate. This was no 
question to settle as one might the pur- 
chase of ore lands, the building of a 
new furnace. They must take time, and 
the upshot of Mr. Edenborn’s remarks 
was a decision to keep hands off the 
labor Situation at the different plants 
until the Corporation was fully estab- 
lished—‘‘temporize for the next six 
months or year’’—the minutes put it. 

But they were not to have time. 
The seales which the Union Mills of the 
Corporation had signed with the Amal- 
gamated were soon to be reconsidered ; 
it was rumored the Association pro- 
posed to deal not with the individual 
plants, but with the ‘‘trust.’’ The 
Corporation might decide to keep its 
hands off, but it could not remain deaf 
and blind to the fact that there was in- 
creasing danger of a challenge. Rumors 
and reports reached it from the news- 
papers, from its visiting subsidiary 
presidents and executives. The 
tion it had decided to dismiss, was—so 
the minutes show—receiving more time 
than any other. It was not merely 
whether or no the Corporation, as such, 
have a labor policy or was to 
subsidiary to 
own, it was 


ques- 


was to 
allow each 
develop its 
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their attitude toward labor—was it to be 
militant or cooperative ? 

The discussion developed wide di- 
vergence of view, as an early incident 
shows. Judge Gary had asked a mem- 
ber of the Committee, of large experi- 
ence in handling men, for his opinion. 

‘*T have always had one rule,’’ said 
this gentleman. ‘‘If a workman sticks 
up his head, hit it.” It was the Car- 
negie rule, born of war. ‘‘So long as I 
am here,’’ said Judge Gary, ‘‘no work- 
man’s head shall be hit! You ean get 
another chairman, but I shall never 
recognize that policy.”’ 

As the days went on, the discussion 
continued and uneasiness grew. Judge 
Gary particularly did not like what he 
heard of the plan of the Amalgamated. 
One may fairly ask why, if Judge Gary 
was uneasy, he did not insist on his 
publicly expressed policy, quoted in the 
last article: ‘‘ Laboring men and eapital 
should be brought together and we 
should know all the facts, and on that 
evidence all of us will properly consider 
and decide these questions.’’ It was a 
policy that, as things were in the or- 
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ganization, had not a shadow of a 
chance. President Schwab was speak- 
ing for operation in all its phases at 
that moment. He had assumed the 
direction of the subsidiary presidents. 
The last thing Mr. Schwab, with his 
Carnegie traditions, would have coun- 
tenanced in 1901 was a eall upon the 
Amalgamated for a conference. More- 
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say that they are not going to recog- 
nize any extension of unionism in 
mills where it does not now exist. 
3. Great care should be taken to 
prevent trouble. 
4. Promptly report trouble 
confer with the Corporation. 


and 


It was the resolution of a divided 








over, the minutes show Mr. Sehwab and irresolute set of gentlemen who 
from the start found them- 
most optimistic selves adopting 
There was no policies which 
reason fo. ; they were not 
anxiety, he in- sure they 
sisted. He and wanted to 
Judge Gary adopt, and, as 
made a hurried ; Mr. Roberts 
survey of their P claimed, before 
kingdom in Tf it was necessary 

and Mr. to take any po- 


May, 
Schwab came 
back to tell the 
worrying mem- 
bers of the Com- 











mittee that 
nothing he had 
seen gave him 
any reason to 
believe tha . 
the Amalga-~ WS 
mated would ee 
foree their » 
hand. 4 
If the Amal- re | : 
gamated held Poet pe Be 


to its reported 
position, the 
anxious. ob- 
jected, a strike 
would follow. 
‘‘Only a re- 
mote possi- 
bility,’’ laughed 





sition, since 
they were still 
uncertain as to 
the Amalga- 
mated’s action. 
Mr. Roberts was 
the more em- 
phatie because 
he had been in- 
sisting that the 
policy in regard 
to unionism 
should be uni- 
form through- 
out the Cor- 
poration, this 
being of course 
the logie of his 
contention that 
the undertaking 
was a consolida- 
tion not a com- 
bination. If it 














Mr. Sehwab. 
“If you are of 
wrong,’’ warned 
Gary, ‘‘it may be a big strike.’ 
Out of their uncertainties and their 
divergence of view, they were steadily 
foreed by events to find points on which 
they could agree. By the middle of 
June they adopted a resolution declar- 
ing: 


Steel 


the 


1. We are unalterably opposed to 
any extension of union labor. 

2. When the question comes up, 
we advise subsidiary companies to 


One of the many small plants 


was a good 
thing, said he, 
everybody 
should recognize it ; if bad, nobody. 
The latter was the view of the Carnegie 
croup. It was for casting out the unions, 
root and branch. 

Judge Gary took a middle ground. 
‘‘We found them here,’’ he said, ‘‘ we 
have contracts with them; we should let 
things stand as they are.’’ 

The uncertainty which led to the 
June resolution was soon removed, for 
on July Ist, the President of the Amal- 
gamated, Mr. T. J. Schaeffer, declared 


Corpo ation, 
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of the Amalgamated As. 
sociation. It would com. 
pel us to recognize 
union labor in all of 
onr works.’’ 

But if the Corpora- 
tion was not willing to 
extend the union, it was 
not obstinate about con- 
sulting with its officers 
who were threatening to 





strike. Committees 
were appointed § and 
there was much running 
to and fro. Anxious 
outsiders—members of 
the newly organized 
Civie Federation—put 
in their oar. There were 
meetings at Mr. Mor- 
gan’s office, out of 
which nothing in par- 


ticular came, though the 


fact remained that the 
financial head of the 
new Corporation had 


been sufficiently open- 
minded to make at least 
a cooperative gesture. 
Nor was the Corpora- 
tion unyielding in re- 
gard to acts in the sub- 
sidiary companies 
which seemed to it un- 
fair, for when a non- 
union plant at Welles- 
ville, Ohio, finding that 
a lodge of twelve men 
had been established in 
the plant, discharged 
the men, the Executive 
Committee, looking on 
this as an unnecessarily 


hostile manoeuver, or- 





that unless all the mills of the Sheet 
Steel Company and the Steel & Hoop 
Company, both of which were partially 
unionized and were prepared to grant 
something—not everything—signed the 
seales, he would eall out not only these 
companies, but the Tin Plate company, 
regardless of the fact that it had already 
signed. The threat brought matters to 
a head in the Corporation. The Board 
of Directors became actiy now “We 
believe,’’ they resolved, ‘‘it would be a 
fatal mistake to accede to the demands 


Sa ae dered the men_ re- 
: instated. 
When Mr. Schaeffer found the Cor- 
poration would not accede to his de- 


the strike for July 
15th. Thus, just three and a _ half 
months after the great aggregation 
began business, that disaster happened 
which the minutes of the Executive 
Committee show its Chairman especiall 
dreaded. ‘‘It was the worst time of the 
worst year to have any trouble,’’ he had 
told the Committee. He had counseled 
concession —-temporizing —anything, 
even if humiliating to pride to settle. 


mands, he ealled 
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But the strike was on in spite of his best efforts. 

His chief anxiety now was lest the men in 
the Illinois Steel Company should go out. 
This company, it will be remembered, was part 
of the Federal Steel Company of which he had 
been the president up to the time that it went 
into the United States Steel Corporation. The 
men there had formed a plant organization and 
had affiliated with the Amalgamated. Judge 
Gary had been proud of the friendly rela- 
tions between the workers and the management 
in the Illinois Company. He dreaded to see 
them disturbed now. The men had signed the 
seales—would they follow Schaeffer’s order to 
strike? He became so anxious about it that he 
went to Chicago to consult with the particular 
vice-president of the Illinois Steel who had 
labor relations in charge and who was known 
to be on good terms with the officers of the 
plant association. If the men had any legiti- 
mate grievance, he told the vice-president, 
anything which would incline them to follow 
Schaeffer’s order, he wanted to know it, and, 
if possible, adjust it. 

But the men soon took the matter into their 
own hands, and in August they issued a 
circular to the publie, explaining their reasons 
for not obeying the order of the President of 
the Amalgamated to strike. 

‘*The principles of union labor are as dear 
to us as to any men in the country who earn 
their living by honest toil,’’ they announced, 
‘‘but we do not think we should be expected 
to violate every rule of business integrity and 
personal honor for a matter of sentiment, for 
this is a time when we must not let our sym- 
pathy get away with our better judgment.’’ 

It was not many weeks before it became 
apparent that the strike was to be far less 
disastrous than Judge Gary had feared. As 
a matter of fact, the Amalgamated strike of 
1901 was not popular in labor circles. Leaders 
like John Mitchell of the Mine Workers, and 
Samuel Gompers of the American Federation 
of Labor, had advised against it, and, when 
Schaeffer ordered out men who had already 
signed seales and certain groups refused to 
break their eontracts, the strike was lost— 
though it did drag on until September, when 
the Amalgamated gave up. 

Mr. Schaeffer came down to New York, and 
in Mr. Morgan’s office he and the Association’s 
secretary signed a compact with Mr. Morgan, 
Judge Gary and Mr. Schwab, which a report 
to the Board declared ‘‘most satisfactory.’’ 

“‘It was on the basis,’’ said this report, 
“‘that all mills which had been non-union 
heretofore should continue as such, and that 
all mills in which we had made even a 
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1924, the 


ary, 


preliminary start since the strike was 
declared should be continued as non- 
union in the future. This was agreed 
to. We might have exacted harsher 
terms with reference to the number of 
non-union mills, but it was not thought 
wise by your Management to take the 
position of openly oppressing organized 
labor. We established other principles 
which we considered of much more im- 
portance; for example: that the Amal- 
gamated Association would not endeavor 
to organize men in our non-union mills, 
that if such men were organized, they 
would refuse to receive them into their 
Association or give them charters; this 
they agreed to.’’ 

The explanation of the settlement 
given by the Amalgamated press was in 
a very different tone: 

**The causes that led up to this un- 
satisfactory settlement were the over- 
whelming odds that the Association had 
to battle against—the daily press, public 
opinion, the advice of prominent labor 
leaders and the withdrawal of credit by 
merchants. The injunction issued by 
the federal courts, the degeneracy of 
the ex-members who happen to hold 
managing positions in the tin plate 
mills becoming strike-breakers and 
teachers of strike-breakers, going among 


s of the Steel C poration 
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who were still holding in Janu 


1903 
their former associates in unionism, 
tempting and seducing them from the 
standard of unionism by bribery and 
promises of prominent and steady em- 
ployment, the unlimited use of money 
by the United States Steel Corporation, 
and its evident willingness to spend 
millions to teach green labor to become 
experienced and skilled, its power to 
use all of the aforesaid agencies show 
that the Amalgamated Association was 
left almost entirely to its own resources 
to battle with the greatest combination 
of capital the world has ever known, 
while the trust, with its immense money 
power to begin with, was aided by every 
agency the publie could furnish it with 
Thus it beeame evident that it was 
suicidal for the Association to keep up 
a contest that would result in greater 
losses each week that it was prolonged.’’ 

The statement does not mention the 
act which did more than anything else 
to turn public men against the Amal- 
gamated—breaking their contracts. It 
gave the Corporation a_ powerful 
weapon for, the future. ‘You can’t 
trust the Amalgamated. It signs and 
repudiates. ”’ 

The strike of 1901 foreed the settle- 
ment of two important points. The 
first was that the Corporation was to 
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have a labor policy, the second was that 
the first article of that policy was to be 
the open shop—no dealings with organ- 
ized labor save where it was established 
when the Corporation was formed. 
That plank has never been changed. 
To-day it is stronger in the Cor- 
poration probably than ever, though 
one element involved in organized labor, 
some better means of communication 
between management and men, is recog- 
nized to-day as one of its unsettled 
problems. But more of that later. 

If it had not been for discussions as 
to authority going on between the 
Chairman and President of the Corpo- 
ration, as well as between the Executive 
and Finance Committee, the next plank 
in its labor poliey might well have 
been the first and certainly would 
have followed on the heels of the 
first. As it was, a keen 
rivalry arose between 
the eontending 
factors for the 
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honor of originating a plan whose ae- 
ceptanee was a foregone conclusion. 
Mr. Robert Bacon in his testimony in 
the steel suit says that ‘‘one of the first 
things’’ considered by the new ecom- 
pany was ‘‘a plan of cooperation 
and participation in the benefits and 
profits of the ecompany’’ by labor. 
Judge Gary had long been interested 
in such a scheme and had talked it to 
Mr. Morgan, who, Bacon claims in this 
testimony, had the solution of no ques- 
tion so near to heart as that of creat- 
ing more satisfactory conditions of 


labor. ‘‘This interest,’’ declared Mr. 
Bacon, ‘‘had been evidenced in hun- 
lreds of ways in dealing with the ques- 
tions that came up between the different 
corporations in which he was inter- 
ested’’—which has never been the 
popular notion of the Morgan attitude. 

Abram 8S. Hewitt, upon 
whom Mr. Morgan had 
long relied for ad- 
vice, and who, at 


al Roberts, Jr., 


k, Geo. W. Perkins, Pei 


e Committee, Bayview, Ala., June 7, 1917. 
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his earnest request, had gone into the Cor- 
poration Board, had no doubt strongly in- 
fluenced him in these matters. Mr. Hew- 
itt was one of the thoughtful students of 
industry who saw that what was needed 
under the changing industrial condi- 
tions was the development of points of 
mutual interest—practises which would 
overthrow by demonstration the prevail- 
ing notion that the interests of labor 
and capital were inherently antagonistie 
and could only be settled by force. 
Ten years before this, in 1890, Mr. 
Hewitt had laid down his views; he had 
continued to talk them, and = un- 
doubtedly to Mr. Morgan in particular. 

‘*Most of the writers of the day,’’ 
said Mr. Hewitt, ‘‘have failed to com- 
prehend the significance of the great 
movement which pervades all civilized 
people. It is toward concentration of 
management, accompanied by diffusion 
of ownership. This is the keynote to 
the mighty wave of association which is 
passing over the world, and is partieu- 
larly felt in this country, where the op- 
portunities for development are greater 
than anywhere else. The harmony of 
capital and labor will be brought about 
by joint ownership in the instruments 
of production, and what are called 
‘trusts’ merely afford the machinery 
by which such ownership ean be dis- 
tributed among the workmen.’’ 

That was the philosophy which Mr. 
Morgan and Judge Gary had accepted 
and which they especially were anxious 
to see realized in the new venture—but 
which was delayed by internal polities 
and jealousies. The delay was particu- 
larly exasperating to the outspoken Mr. 
Percival Roberts, Jr., who finally, in 
February, insisted that there be a de- 
cision. He pointed out that profit- 
sharing among officers existed in some 
of the companies and not in others, that 
there was complaint—rightfully—that 
if the inequality continued there would 
be serious trouble. And, to force imme- 
(liate attention, Mr. Roberts introduced 
a resolution whereby all employees 
shared, and which made the Corpora- 
tion and not the constituent companies 
the distributor. 

The debate that followed shows better 
than any others recorded in the minutes 
how far personal differences had gone 
as well as what inroads on the authority 


_ 


of the Executive Committee the Finance 
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Committee had made, for it brought out 
the fact that Mr. Schwab had started 
that Committee at work on a _ profit- 
sharing plan. Mr. Roberts protested 
that it was a violation of the by-laws— 
the Executive Committee was the origi- 
nating committee. ‘‘The Finance Com- 
mittee feared that if the matter got in 
here,’” commented Mr. Sehwab, ‘‘there 
would be a row!”’ 

The ‘‘row’’ was so imminent that 
Chairman Gary read the Committee one 
of his little lectures. ‘‘ None of us ought 
to forget,’’ he told them, ‘‘that this 
United States Steel proposition is some- 
thing that a few years ago no man 
would have had the audacity to con- 
ceive, it has so many ramifications. It 
is to be doubted whether under ordinary 
circumstances ordinary individuals 
could have sueceeded as we have sue- 
ceeded. It is not possible we should not 
have difficulties in this Committee, that 
there should not be difficulties between 
this Committee and members of the Fi 
nance Committee. You remember I 
suggested to you at the start the line 
between these two Committees was not 
fixed, that would have to be found out. 
Like ourselves they have the best inter- 
ests of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion at heart. It is only a question of 
what is the right and proper thing, 
under all circumstances. Let us get 
together, talk it over and come to some 
mutual understanding.’’ 

The matter dragged until the summer 
of 1902, when Mr. George Perkins, who by 
this time was beginning to realize that the 
patience and spirit of accommodation 
which Judge Gary had been showing 
through the multitude of trials was an 
asset which he had underestimated, 
brought whatever had been gathered so 
far to him for consultation. The two men 
spent much time over the scheme. It 
is to Judge Gary that Mr. Perkins gives 
chief credit for the result, in a most gen- 
erous tribute he onee paid his colleague. 

‘‘Judge Gary,’’ said Mr. Perkins, 
‘‘has a positive passion for doing good 
things, big things, behind the screen of 
somebody else’s personality; and credit 
that belongs to him—tremendous credit 
—lands elsewhere. Over and over he 
has made me protest against his insist- 
ence that I or another should accept ap- 
plause for accomplishment directly be- 
longing to himself; for instance, in em- 
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ployees’ pensions and profit-sharing.’ 

It was on December 31, 1902, that the 
eircular announcing the perfected plan 
was made public—a New Year’s gift. 

What the plan proposed was to make 
it possible for every wage and salary 
earner in the Corporation, from the one 
with $800 or less a year to the one with 
$20,000 or more, to invest in the 7°, 
cumulative preferred stock of the Corpo- 
ration. As the par value of that stock 
was $550,000,000 and the most conserva- 
tive estimate of the tangible value of 
the properties—good will not considered 
—was around $680,000,000, it was a safe 
investment even at par. The Corpora- 
tion offered the stock at $82.50. Its 
market value was from $86.50 to $89.75 
in January of 1903, the month when the 
employees were first mulling over the 
proposition. 


The amount of the stock the em- 
ployee could buy was graded. _ It 
amounted to 20% of his income if he was 
receiving $800 or less, 12% if from 


$2500 to $5,000, and 5% if $20,000 or 
more. He paid for his stock in monthly 
instalments running over three years. 
He received his 7% interest from the 
first payment and was charged 5‘ on 
deferred payments. If he kept his 
stock, remained with the Company and 
showed proper interest in its welfare, 
he was to receive a premium of $5 a 
year for five years. 

The announcement of 
the scheme —the 
first any 
eorpora- 
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all grades of 


great 


tion had tried with 
workers—naturally attracted a 
deal of attention—often surprized at- 
tention, as in the case of the New York 
World! 


It reveals Mr. Morgan as some- 
thing besides the most suecessful or- 
ganizer of trusts and mergers. Be- 
hind this comprehensive scheme, 
earefully worked out as it is in all 
its details, there is evidently a mind 
moved by humanitarian impulses. 


Some of it was begrudging atten- 
tion like that of the New York Evening 
Post: 


The scheme seems well adapted to 
its declared aim of attaching to the 
company its ofticers and employees 
and will probably be accepted by 
most of them, since they risk very 
little by so doing. It does not bear 
the character of benevolence or 
philanthropy in any and 
makes no pretentions of that sort. 
It ean be judged only by its results 
from the business point of view. 


sense, 


What interested the authors of the 
undertaking much more than _ public 
opinion, however, was the response 


from the workers. 

The method of presenting the offer 
was simple enough. <A 
cireular, stating 
clearly what 
was pro- 
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posed was sent to the superintendents 
of the various plants, with an order to 
post it on the bulletin board and make 
it available in the men’s reading rooms. 
The reception that this circular met in 
the various plants and from the differ- 
ent classes of employees is interesting. 
Mr. C. E. Close, the present head of the 
Safety and Sanitation Bureau of the 
Corporation, was at that time an as- 
sistant superintendent in the plant at 
Greenville, Pennsylvania. He studied 
the scheme closely, and, making up his 
mind that it was an excellent thing for 
everybody, promptly subscribed for all 
the stock that the class in which he stood 
allowed. Other men in responsible posi- 
tions did the same, but not a single one 
of the six hundred laborers, so far as 
Mr. Close could discover, took a share. 
He was disturbed by this. ‘‘It is be- 
cause they don’t understand it,’’ he 
told his chief. ‘‘They take stock in all 
sorts of questionable enterprises, dia- 
mond mines and oil wells. Now here is 
something solid—sure. It ought to be 
explained to them.’’ His superintend- 
ent warned him that he should do 
nothing more than explain, not try to 
influence, so he went out among the 
men in the plant, explaining. The re- 
sult was that about one hundred of the 
six hundred men subscribed according 
to their means. Mr. Close will tell you 
that it often happens to-day, when in 
the discharge of his duties as head of 
the Safety Bureau he goes into a plant 
where there is still at work some one of 
this original group, that a man will 
come to him and thank him for the in- 
terest he took in explaining the scheme 
to him. Often he will say that the in- 
vestment made it possible for him later 
to buy a home which he now owns out- 
right. 

In all, 26,399 subseribed to the scheme 
in this first year. It is interesting to 
know that through all the ups and 
downs of the steel stoek—and they have 
been many—some of these men still 
hold on to their original investment. 
In the South Works of the Illinois 
Steel Company there are nine working 
men who still own twenty-four shares of 
what they bought in 1904. They form 
the majority of a group of twelve 
stockholders whose income from stock 
subscriptions in the last twenty-one 
years was recently reckoned. It is run- 
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ning ahead of my story, but it shows 
how this plan has worked out. These 
twelve men, all of them in manufactur- 
ing processes, have bought in twenty- 
one years 172 shares of preferred stock 
for $62,274. They have had a gross re- 
turn on this stock of $30,223.21. They 
have also bought 354 shares of common 
—common was first offered in 1908~ 
at a cost of $30,266. They have had a 


gross return on this in sixteen vears 
of $25,377.38. The market value of 
these stocks which cost them about 


$46,500 was at the close of 1924 about 
$63,500. 

That is the way it has worked out for 
those who held it. But back in 1903 it 
was anything but sure, and when in the 
fall of that year the long period of pros- 
perity which the steel industry had en- 
joyed came to a sudden halt, when 
wages and the quarterly dividend on 
common were cut and steel preferred 
bought at $82.50 fell to $49, it looked 
serious enough. 

There was much bitter criticism of the 
Steel Corporation for having led 
workers into something unstable and 
speculative. ‘‘It has been a matter of 
much amazement to practical men,”’ 
said John Moody in his The Truth about 
the Trusts, published in 1904, ‘‘that 
such an irrational and _ ill-considered 
scheme should have been accorded ser- 
ious thought for a moment. Instead of 
being a profit-sharing plan it has al- 
ready turned out in the short space of 
one year a loss-sharing plan and the 
frightened employees, instead of being 
won to friendliness by being made 
partners, are apparently feeling that 
they have been unfairly dealt with and 
that the managers of the Corporation 
actually intended to unload on them.”’ 

While there were employees no doubt 
that felt as badly as Mr. Moody, it is a 
fact that in 1904—the year in which the 
earnings of the Steel Corporation fell 
to the lowest point in its 24 years of 
historvy—its employees dropped from 
168,000 to 147.000, its average wage 
from $716 to $677 and its common stock 
received no dividends—9,912 employees 
subscribed for stock. Six of these were 
working men in the group of the Illi- 
nois Steel Company whose adventure 
under the plan we have already related. 
There is no doubt that thoughtful 
working men throughout the Corpora- 
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tion had their confidence materially 
strengthened at this juncture by the 
serious effort that was made to take care 
of subscribers who had lost their posi- 
tions through the slump in business. It 
was not to be held against them, so a 
eireular they received announced, that 
they were not able now to meet their 
payments, and, when the plants opened 
again,if they came back they could take 
up° their subseriptions where they left 
them.’ They were to have their bonuses 
regularby, too.. It looked like an effort 
to play fair. 

Then they were impressed by the fact 
that the Corporation was passing its 
common stock dividend: ‘‘At least,’’ 
they said to one another, ‘‘they are not 
helping themselves out of earnings when 
dropping wages and closing’ plants.’’ 
But the men could not know the good- 
natured though reyal battle that Judge 
Gary had had with Mr. Morgan in order 
to bring this about. 

Mr. Morgan had been very proud of 
the showingemade so far by the Cor- 
poration. “He had perhaps said: more 
than was wise about its earning power 
anil its ability to’stand shocks. At least, 
when Judge Gary camé to him atsthe 
end of: 1903 to;say that he believed the 
dividend on. thé eommon ‘stock should 
be entireky passed until -business chad 
righted itself, he was obstinate’ in his 
refusal to consent. 

‘‘My business,’’ says Judge Gary in 
telling o* the episode, “was 6 :look 
after the future. ) E did:mot think it was 
safe to pay dividends at that time, and 
I took great pains to. telk him why: ; But 
he did not agree with me. . One. morn- 
ing in the course of this diseussion, we 
began to talk about: eleven o’clock ‘and 
went on until it was time for him to 
leave between three and four. He had 
not given in. ‘Come back in the morn- 
ing,’ he said. I went back and we 
talked nearly all that day. At last I 
felt’ it was hopeless. 

‘“**¢Mr. Morgan,’ I said, ‘I am 
going to be very frank. If it had 
not been for you this Corporation could 
not have been formed. It was your 
name and influence which brought in 
the competing companies. No other 
man could have done it. If anything 
happens to it, you, more than any 
other man, will be held responsible. 
For two days you have been trying to 


convinee me that we should continue to 
pay dividends on the common stock, but 
you have had no influence on my judg- 
ment. For two days I have been trying 
to convince you that no dividends 
should be paid, and I have not in- 
fluenced your judgment. I am going 
to leave you. You must decide the 
question. I think I ean bring the Board 
of Directors to ratify whatever you 
decide.’ 

‘‘He got up and, putting his arm 
around my shoulder, said, ‘My dear boy, 
I would not do that for anything in 
the world. You shall have your way!’ ’’ 

And the dividend was  passed— 
passed not only that quarter but for 
eight successive quarters. The passing 
of the dividend probably influenced a 
considerable number of employees to 
keep the stock they had taken in 1903 
and to buy of the offerings made in the 
two hardest years the organization ever 
saw. They seemed to agree with a 
steel roller who came to a stockholders’ 
meeting of the Corporation a few years 
ago and exercised his privilege of 
speaking. Among other things he told 
how he felt about the stock subserip- 
tion plan: 

‘‘T am not compelled to buy it; we 
take it as we want it. I am still buying 
every year, and I have every share that 
I have bought. I find it is a good in- 
vestment; in fact, you cannot get an 
investment anywhere where you can pay 
two or three dollars a month on a share 
of stock and have the interest coming in 
to you right along from the moment you 
start.’’ 

The appearance of steel workers at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting is not 
infrequent and usually they speak—if 
not en their own initiative at Judge 
Gary’s invitation. It is an evidence 
that one of the objects of this stock 
scheme has been realized in at least a 
few cases; that is, a point of mutual 
interest and natural contact has been 
found. 

Moreover, from the start in 1903 there 
have been proofs that the ownership of 
even one share aroused in some men, if 
not all, a sense of proprietorship and a 
consequent sense of responsibility about 
property. Stockholders resent waste of 
materials and watch not only their fel- 
lows but their executives. From 1903 
until today, presidents of companies 
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and Judge Gary himself frequently re- 
ceived letters calling attention to waste, 
carelessness, improper use of ma- 
terials. 

HIere is a letter to Judge Gary: 


As a stockholding employee of the 
I’. S. Steel Corporation I consider it 
my duty to eall your attention to 
some things which I think the Board 
of Directors should be informed of. 

For instance, wagon loads of lum- 
ber and other material have been 
hauled away from the works in this 
city and used in the building ex- 
tension and repair of residences in 
different parts of the city. 

Not only have the materials of the 
Corporation been used in this way, 
but the teams of the Corporation 
have been used to haul the goods 
away and the skilled labor of the 
Corporation has been used to work 
such material into the buildings and 
laborers from the mills have been 
used to excavate for the founda- 
tions for new residences. 

Also stoeckholding employees have 
been discriminated against, being 
laid off in time of searcity of work, 
thus making it necessary for them 
to withdraw their subscriptions 
while less competent men have been 
retained at higher wages. 

If you think this matter worthy of 
investigation, I am prepared to fur- 
nish proof of the above statements. 


Another very striking reaction is the 
pride in the certificates. Men fre- 
quently carry them about and, when a 
superior officer appears, seize the oppor- 
tunity to pull out their bill cases from 
their hip pockets and show the amount 
of their possessions. It not only offers 
proof of their thrift to their superior, 
but it puts themselves in his class— 
partners in the undertaking. As for 


the dividends, regular and extra, I 
have heard a Corporation president 
state that he had men who were as 


proud of them as any banker. 

While the stock subseription scheme 
took a first step toward ‘‘ joint owner- 
ship,’’ it did not meet the problem 
of rewarding the extra services, the 
improvements in methods, the un- 
usual eontributions of various kinds 
which continually come from executives 
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and 
which the Carnegie Company had al- 


and workers in all industries, 
ways recognized by liberal bonuses, 

When the Corporation was formed, 
men in subsidiaries where there was no 


bonus system, or a niggardly one, 
clamored for its extension. Early 


in 1902 Mr. Buffington, President of 
the Illinois Steel Company, reported to 
the Corporation that he was losing tech- 
nical men because they had no bonuses. 
Reports of dissatisfaction in the Ameri- 
ean Bridge Company and in the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company came from 
their presidents, because of what they 
claimed was unfair discrimination. The 
upshot was that there was attached to 
the stock-subseription scheme a_profit- 
sharing plan, based strictly on value 
of service. It was for those who did 
more than routine work. The money 
for it is raised in this way: When the 
year’s profits exceed $100,000,000 but 
do not exceed $150,000,000, 2% of such 
profits is set aside; when the net profits 
exceed $150,000,000 but do not exceed 
$200,000,000, the amount set aside is 
214°7 ; when such profits exceed $200,- 
000,000 the amount set aside is 244%. 
No amount is set aside in any year when 
the net profits for the preceding year 
do not exceed $100,000,000. 

In a recent report on this scheme, 
which is operating today in the way it 
was originally planned, Judge Gary said: 

**Only 4 or 5% of all the employees 
profit by it. Sometimes the percentage 
is less. The number of men to whom 
additional compensation has been given 
has rarely gone above 10,000 during any 
one year. They are the persons who 
especially are building the success of 
their respective plants. The majority 
of them are in executive positions, 
some major, some minor. A plant man- 
ager, a superintendent, a foreman who, 
by virtue of observation, study and in- 
genuity, discovers and applies a labor- 
saving process, a new operation, a bet- 
ter way of doing things, of speeding up 
production, of improving quality, is the 
man who largely adds to the profits of 
the Corporation; and it is only fair and 
just that he should share in them. 

‘*It is not executives alone, however, 
who profit by this plan. Position has 
nothing to do with it. It is service that 
counts. Our experience has been that 
the men who have come to the top have 
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been the recipients of additional com- 
yensation. There have been numerous 
instances where workers in the shops 
have received large rewards. 

‘‘Such a ease was that of a colored 
worker in one of our mines. The cashier 
and he were entrusted with the carry- 
ing of the company’s payroll and cash 
to one of the coal districts. On the way, 
the wagon was attacked by highwaymen 
and the cashier shot dead. The money 
was being transferred when the colored 
man in question pulled out his gun and 
shot the first robber, who was instantly 
killed, then shot the second, who later 
died of his wounds, and finally shot the 


third, who was afterward caught in a 
wounded condition and was subse- 
quently hanged. That colored man 


had more than saved the company’s 
money. He had staked his life. No- 
body could have blamed him for run- 
ning in an effort to save himself. But 
he didn’t. It may have been foolhardy, 
but it was splendid. To-day that eol- 
ored boy carries an engraved gold 
watch. He knows that he will never 
want for anything.’’ 

By this so-called profit-sharing the 
Corporation takes care of the inven- 
tions of employees. This was one of the 
problems that Mr. Schwab put to them. 
An assistant superintendent at Brad- 
dock had invented a skimmer for use 
in a blast furnace, which was so useful 
that thirty-eight furnaces had adopted 
it. He wanted $9,500 for it. Mr. 
Schwab put the matter up to the Com- 


mittee. Many large i teel 


iron and st 
companies, he explained, when an em- 
ployee got out a patent, or new process, 
paid the expenses of the patent 
for the privilege of using it in their 
mills, the patentee having the right to 
sell to others. In the Carnegie Com- 
pany they usually made the employee 
a present and took over the patent. 
That was done in this ease—that is, the 
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man who had made the invention got 
the $9,500 and the Corporation got the 
skimmer. The profit-sharing plan now 
adopted was utilized to take eare of 
these expenditures. 

So before the Corporation was two 
years old, it had to handle very es- 
sential labor problems; but others 
dogged their steps. 

From long discussion of the 
subscription scheme the Executive Com- 
mittee learned of various enterprises for 
improving labor conditions, which the 
companies they had united had initiated 
or had in mind. They also clearly saw, 
before their second plank was dlis- 
posed of, other steps they must take if 
they could agree on a way which would 
not oblige them to give up their favorite 
notions about organization. 

There was the matter of the proper 
eare of the injured, their compensation, 
the relief of their families. Mr. Eden- 
born had devised a plan before the wire 
trust was organized, and it had been 
adopted by that concern. They heard 
more or less of that from him. 

Mr. Carnegie had set aside $4,000,000 
for helping the families of those workers 
who lost their lives or their earning 
power. Were these undertakings to be 
made general? Judge Gary was deeply 
interested in such problems, but for the 
moment other matters claimed his at- 
tention. Another of his favorite 
policies was fighting for its life. 

Judge Gary believed that corpora- 
tions should work with the government, 


stoek- 


not against it. Theodore Roosevelt, 
had challenged big business—not_ be- 
cause it was big, but because it was 


Almost the only man of im- 
portance in the financial world who 
publicly recognized the President’s 
right to question the methods of cor- 
porations was Judge Gary. It is to the 
story of his relations with President 
Roosevelt that we will now pass. 


wicked. 


MONTH 


Soon after he became President, Roosevelt sent for Gary, 
whose opinions regarding corporations were much like his own. 
Gary supported Roosevelt in 1907 when practically the whole 


business world was 


berating 


him. This chapter contains 


hitherto unpublished letters of Roosevelt, Gary and Carnegie. 











DOLLARS AND SCENTS 


By CARL CLAUSEN 


LEON NUSSBAUM, 
President of the Cos- 
mo-Met Film Com- 


pany, after reading the 
letter, tossed it into the 
wire tray at his elbow, 
then reached for the 
next one on top of the imposing pile of 
opened mail which his private secretary 
had neatly arranged on the pale amber 
blotter of his Cireassian walnut desk. 

His hand, upon the third manicured 
pudgy finger of which gleamed a modest 
two-carat-and-a-half flawless solitaire 
in a platinum setting, paused in midair, 
then almost involuntarily moved back 
to the wire tray. A frown of annoy- 
ance flitted across Mr. Nussbaum’s 
smooth, pink face. Adjusting his heavy 
rimmed glasses, which hung suspended 
about the creases of his short, fat neck 
by a black silk band of just the correct 
width, he picked up the letter from the 
wire tray and read for the third con- 
secutive time the following brief but 
pointed message : 





Mr. Leon Nussbaum, 
Cosmo-Met Studios, 
Hollywood, California. 


Dear Sir: 


About one year ago I sent you a 
story entitled Ve ngeance of the 
Storm. After keeping it for two 
months, your scenario department re- 
turned it to me with the information 
that it was unsuitable. Day before 


vesterday I saw a picture at the Sun- 
heam Theater, our local show under the 


(‘osmo-Met release, in which three of 
my situations were used. Neglecting 
to send me the check is of course an 


oversight on your part. I shall look for 
it within ten days of date. 
Yours truly, 
Steve Cardigan, 
Cedar Creek, 
Kern County, 
California. 


Once Mr. Nussbaum frowned. 
Laying down the letter, he pressed the 


more 
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his 


buzzer for 
manager. 

‘“*Read that, Dave,’’ he said, tossing 
the letter across the desk to his sub- 
ordinate. Mr. David Wurlitz picked 
up the missive and ran a red-rimmed 
eye down the page. 

**Nut letter,’’ he commented, briefly, 
‘*You should worry.’’ 

**T don’t,’’ Mr. Nussbaum replied. 
** Just the same, Dave, you know the 
rules of the Cosmo-Met. Don’t use no 
outside situations—unless you have to. 
And if you have to, be sure there ain’t 
no come-back. There’s a flock of dead 
authors with situations that was never 
copyrighted, so why be reckless.’’ 

David Wurlitz flecked an imaginary 
speck of dust from his pearl-gray 
trousers. In his younger days he had 
been a pants presser on Sixth Avenue. 
Well-creased trousers were still his re- 
ligion. Adroitly he switehed the sub- 
ject. 

‘*We’ll be ready to shoot on the six- 
reeler early next week. Benning fin- 
ished the continuity last night. It’s a 
whale, Mr. Nussbaum.’’ 

The President’s teeth clamped shut 
about his dead cigar. 

**T betcher. Only don’t mistake my 
roll for Jonah, Dave,’’ he admonished 
with sinister jocularity. ‘‘Already I 
got writer’s spasms, O. K’ing vouchers. 
If I don’t get a locomotive attack oder 
something before you shoot the clinch, 
I should wonder.’’ He paused. ‘‘I’ve 
decided to change the title of it to 
Dope. Seeds of the Poppy don’t mean 
nothing to the publie.’’ 

Dave Wurlitz’ lips parted in protest. 
His artistie soul revolted. 

‘*But Seeds of the Poppy has got 
exploitation angle, Mr. Nussbaum. Two 
hundred thousand copies of the book 
has been sold. It made a_ reputation 
for the author. Seeds of the Poppy 
above his name is worth real money.’’ 

Mr. Nussbaum raised a_ silencing 
hand. 

‘*Glen Warren is a nice boy, and his 
name goes on the advertising as per 


Wurlitz, production 
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But he is a fiction writer. 


agreement. 
Those birds don’t know the dramatic 


value of a title. Seeds of the Poppy. 
Mein Gott! The public will think it’s 
one of them Pasadena flower parades. 
Now Dope, Dave, there’s a title for 
you with punch.”’ 

" “Warren will be wild when he hears 
you went and changed the title on him,’’ 
Wurlitz reminded his employer. 

“Let him get wild,’’ Mr. Nussbaum 
shouted. ‘‘ Already I paid him thirty 
thousand for a story which we could 
have made right here on the lot for 
fifteen hundred dollars.’’ 

With this he dismissed his production 


manager and plunged into his cor- 
respondence once more. But first he 


took Steve Cardigan’s letter from the 
wire tray, tore it up, and tossed the 
pieces into his waste basket with a ges- 
ture of infinite contempt. It was little 
things like that letter which rufiled the 
serenity of his otherwise satisfactory 
existence. 

At noon of the tenth day after this 
episode, Mr. Nussbaum stalked into his 
office, shutting the door behind him 
with a bang. He was cross, tired and 
out of sorts. He had spent the morning 
quarreling with Glen Warren over the 
change of the title. Also, the biggest 
set of the six-reeler just finished, a 
facsimile reproduction of the interior of 
a certain very notorious European 
gambling resort, had run into nearly 
double the estimated cost. Mr. Nuss- 
baum was furious. He paced the floor, 
hurling anathemas upon the heads of 
extravagant production managers and 
unreasonable authors. 

Suddenly he paused in his tracks, as 
his eve caught the yellow envelope of 
an unopened night letter on his blotter. 
Plumping down in his massive swivel 
desk chair, he tore it open. His purple 
face turned a shade lighter as he noted 
that the message was dated Cedar 
Creek, Kern County, California. 

**Check not received,’’ he read, ‘‘so 
am coming down to see you. Better 
have it ready. Will be at your studio 
at three p. M. Friday, the seventeenth. 
Am bringing along persuader. Steve 
Cardigan.’’ 

Mr. Nussbaum 


glanced about the 


luxuriously appointed office in a help- 
His eyes wandered 
ealendar on his 


less sort of way. 
automatically to the 
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desk, and read there July 17 in bold red 
letters. Beneath it was the word Fri- 
day in smaller black type. 

With a curse he crumpled up the 
telegram and threw it into. the waste 
basket. Then he jammed his hat on his 
mottled bald pate and went to lunch. 

Over kalbsnierenbraten, his favorite 
dish, he sought to forget the travails of 
the morning. The horribly extravagant 
set and that obdurate idiot, Glen War- 
ren, and his absurd notions of what 
constituted motion picture titles faded 
away before the casseroled righteous- 
ness of Rothmeyver’s dollar-and-a-half 
Merehant’s Luneh. But Mr. Steve 
Cardigan and his telegram refused to 
be thus summarily dismissed. Even the 
glass of schnapps, served discreetly by 
the waiter in a tea cup, was of no avail. 
The sinister allusion to the ‘‘persuader’’ 
stirred Mr. Nussbaum’s imagination 
profoundly. He remembered having 
read in a newspaper of a man shot to 
death with a bullet that had been dum- 
dumed by the assassin. The re- 
porter’s assertion that the hole in the 
dead man’s chest had been big enough 
for a eat to crawl through sent a chill 
pereolating down Mr. Nussbaum’s spine. 
He wondered with a shiver how it would 
feel to have a cat, or even a kitten, 
prowling about his vital organs. 

When passing through the outer office 


after returning from luneh at two 
o’eloeck, he said to Miss Levy, his seere- 
tary: 


‘‘Tf any stranger wants to see me the 
rest of this week, I ain’t in, Miss Levy. 
Y’understand.’’ 

‘*Yes, Mr. Nussbaum.”’ 

With his hand on the doorknob of his 
sanctum, the motion picture magnate 
paused for a moment. 

‘* °F a fellow by the name of Car- 
digan—Steve Cardigan—calls, tell ’im 
I have gone to——to Halifax for a con- 
ple of weeks, ”’ he added, pleased at his 
own little pun. 

“*Very well, Mr. Nussbaum,’’ Miss 
Levy laughed with the enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of thirty dollars a week. 

Cardigan thus disposed of, Mr. Nuss- 
baum returned to his office and plunged 
resolutely into cost sheets and over- 
head. For ten minutes he worked 
steadily, running a fat bulbous index 
finger around his collar from time to 
time. At the end of that time, he laid 
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down his pencil, leaned back in his chair 
and wiped the perspiration from his 
face with a purple-bordered silk hand- 
kerchief. His small gimlet eyes roved 
furtively about the office, as if he ex- 
pected Steve Cardigan of Cedar Creek 
to materialize from soft mulberry win- 
dow drapes. He glanced at the waste 
basket beside him. With a quick feline 
movement, his pudgy hand shot out and 
his fingers closed about the crumpled 
telegram. 

Smoothing out the yellow slip of 
paper on the blotter, he sat staring at 
it helplessly for some moments. Almost 
surreptitiously his fingers moved to the 
jewel-inerusted watch in the pocket of 
waistcoat. A shock passed 
through his heavy frame as he noted 
that it lacked just twenty minutes to 
three. 

Although the day was excessively 
hot, he shivered slightly. Returning 
the watch to his pocket, he arose and 
erossed the Bokhara rug, stealthily, to 
where his hat was hanging on the rack, 
and tiptoed out of the office by the side 
entrance. 

When Steve Cardigan entered and 
asked for Mr. Nussbaum, Miss Levy 
looked up from her task of boiling down 
t essence a certain famous 


nis cerise 


tO sereen 
elassie, the author of which had shown 
his poor judgment by dying four years 


before the eopyright law went into 
effect. 
‘“‘Mr. Nussbaum left for—Halifax 


day before yesterday. 
for several weeks,’’ 
the suspicion of a 
one else do?’’ 

Mr. Cardigan replied with emphasis 
that no one else would, also, with fur- 
ther emphasis, that, as he had traveled 
two hundred miles to see Mr. Nuss- 
baum, he guessed he’d stick around for 
the two weeks mentioned. 

Miss Levy blinked her doe-brown eyes, 
then let them travel from the top of 
Mr. Cardigan’s red head to his number 
nine and a half hobnailed boots. She 
noted briefly that he looked like a young 
man who liked to have his own way and 
was used to getting it. She also noted 
that, although he was quite evidently of 
the working class, he wore his clothes 
with an air. His pongee shirt was spot- 
lessly elean, and his black knitted silk 
neckwear was tied with a flourish. His 


He will be gone 
she replied without 
smile. ‘* Will any 
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corduroy trousers were new and the 
hob-nailed boots were bright with a 
recent shine. 

She noted further—this with a slight 
flutter of apprehension—that the right 


pocket of his Mackinaw bulged eon. 
siderably. She drew her breath ip 


sharply. Then, pulling herself together, 
she gave him her best secretarial smile. 

‘‘If you will leave your telephone 
number, I will call you as soon as Mr, 
Nussbaum returns—from Halifax,’’ she 
replied sweetly. 

Mr. Cardigan smiled back. At least 
his lips parted, exposing a double row 
of teeth which Miss Levy would have 
given ten years of her life to possess, 
but in his green-gray eyes there lurked 
something which told the secretary that 
the smile was at her expense, not for 
her benefit. 

‘*T have no telephone,’’ he replied, 
looking at her intently, ‘‘so I’ll just 
eall around once in a while until I 
eatech Mr. Nussbaum in.’’ 

Miss Levy averted her face.  In- 
stinetively she knew that he sensed the 
lie, and woman-like, she resented it. 


‘Very well, Mr. Hartigan,’’ she re- 
plied, stiffly. 
‘“‘Cardigan,’’ her visitor corrected 


gently. ‘‘Steve Cardigan of Cedar 
Creek, Kern County.’’ 

**Ah, yes, Mr. Cordagin.’’ 

Steve cocked his head on one side and 
stood looking down at her with a quizzi- 
cal expression on his freckled face. His 
right hand moved to the bulging pocket 
of his Mackinaw, then, as if changing 
his mind, he turned on his heel and left 
the office. 

‘“*The fresh 
Levy’s mental 
closed upon him. 

A moment later when Steve passed 
the freight entrance, a furniture van 
loaded with stage properties for the 
Cosmo-Met Studios turned the eorner. 
To see was to think, and to think was 
to act. Steve swung himself aboard, 
peeled off his coat, lit a cigarette and 
went through the gate with his long legs 
dangling over the tail board of the van. 
The Missouri-faced gatekeeper gave him 
one fleeting look of suspicion, then, his 
fears allayed as Steve waved his hand 
to him in ecomradely greeting, he hooked 
the chain back in place and returned to 
his chair. 


Irisher!’’ was Miss 
comment as the door 
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Steve Cardigan was no _ literary 
genius, no mute, inglorious Milton 


doomed to blush unseen. No one knew 
this better than Steve himself. But he 
had seen some seven hundred motion 

ietures, six hundred and ninety-four of 
which had left him with the firm con- 
viction that if he couldn’t write a bet- 
ter one he’d eat his hat, sweat-band and 
all. This conviction was not peculiar 
to Steve. He shared it—not without 
some foundation—with about seventy- 
nine million other 100° Americans. 
As a result, some baker’s dozen or so 
of highly colored melodramas had 
flowed from his facile pen. Of tech- 
nique he knew nothing, of characteriza- 
tion and motivation, less; but—as later 
events will prove—he had a well de- 
veloped sense of drama, and humor of 
a sort. Also his inventiveness, his gift 
for devising new and startling situa- 
tions, was nothing short of phenomenal. 
More than once the ideas in a script of 
his had saved a studio hack his job for 
another two weeks. 

When the furniture van slacked up 
speed, Steve put on his coat, hopped 
off and looked around. He had never 
been inside a studio in his life before. 
He had no idea of where to direct his 
intended attack, but, with a confidence 
born of ignorance, he stroked the bulg- 
ing right pocket of his Mackinaw re- 
assuringly, and decided that the 
twenty-five hundred dollar check was 
as good as his. 

From the entrance of a large barn- 
like structure roofed in with glass, 
emerged a youngish man in a_ sport 
shirt, white trousers and a black flowing 
tie. Upon his prematurely bald brow 
the weight of centuries seemed to lie. 
He was the Third Assistant Camera 
Man on the hunt for a lost foeus. 

‘Excuse me,’’ said Steve. ‘*Can you 
tell me where I can find Mr. Nuss- 
baum ?”’ 

The T. A. C. jerked a perfunctory 
thumb over his shoulder. 

‘“Stage 6, Set 23,’ he 
eabalistically. 

‘Then he isn’t in—Halifax?’’ 
asked innocently. 

The Third Assistant Camera Man 
blinked. He seemed to awake suddenly 
as from a stupor. 

‘““Who? Nussbaum? 


muttered 


Steve 


I wish to Gawd 


he were,’’ he replied with feeling, then 
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turned his back upon Steve and went 
muttering on the trail of the misplaced 
focus. 

Steve mounted the steps of the strue- 
ture with some of the feeling that 
Hannibal must have had when he 
visioned himself walking up the: steps 
of the Stoek Exchange in Rome before 
the battle of the Metaurus stopped his 
perambulations. He emerged in a 
great vaulted space that looked like a 
cross between a hothouse and the doll’s 
boudoir of some Gargantuan infant, 
who had got tired of playing with the 
sets and had left them strewn about 
carelessly, to slide down the north side 


of Mt. Whitney with the boy next 
door. 
A man wielding a mean hammer 


directed Steve to Set Number 23. 

‘‘Over yonder,’’ he said, pointing 
ahead. ‘‘Don’t get too near the battle- 
ship. I just gave her a eoat of glue 
sizing.”’ 

Steve nodded. He passed through a 
bedroom interior into a bank vault, 
along a baleony overlooking a Venetian 
eanul which a husky-looking individual 
in rubber boots was bailing dry with a 
eanvas bucket, down a short flight of 
steps into the saeristy of a church, the 
altar of which was preempted by four 
men playing pinochle in their shirt 
sleeves, through another bedroom set, 
across a cobbled court, and stood at last 
in front of Set Number 23. 

He paused awestruck before it. It 
was an exact reproduction of that most 
notorious gambling hell in Southern 
Europe—Monte Carlo. To Mr. Nuss- 
baum’s eminently practical mind, the 
only hellish thing about the set was its 
cost sheet, which showed a neat set-back 
to himself of $27,268.31. 

Steve's eyes wandered from one to 
the other of the distinguished company 
assembled before it, then back to the 
sumptuous draperies, the  soft-hued 
oriental rugs and the massive ‘carved 
furnishings. From the raftered gloom 
above, a score of Kleig lights hissed and 
spluttered, flooding the scene with an 
eery radiance which penetrated shadow- 
less to the last fold of the eunningly 
draped hangings. 

“Save ’em!’’ shouted a tall man 

A muftled echo on Steve’s left re- 
peated the order, and the lights went 
out. 
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‘*Miss Lake! Where 
Has any one seen Miss Lake ?’’ 
man inquired loudly. 

‘**Coming, Mr. Buse,’’ 
answered. 

Steve drew a deep breath as an ap- 
parition in a_ silver-sequined gown 
stepped out of the gloom behind him. 
He sighed contentedly. So this was the 
famous Sophronia Lake! The man in 
the riding breeches must be Lawrence 
A. Buse, her equally famous director. 
Steve smiled softly. He had penetrated 
to the very heart of the enemy’s camp. 

A canvas chair on his left was vacant. 
He sat down and watched with much 
interest the rehearsal which followed. 
It was the big gambling scene that has 
since added much glory to the effulgent 
Miss Lake and much fame to Lawrence 
A. Buse as a director. Two score of 
extras were crowded about the big 
gaming table, at the ends of which, 
opposite each other, sat the hero and the 


is Miss Lake? 
the tall 


a girl’s voice 


beetling-browed croupier. At the 
moment when the hero was about to 


place sixty thousand franes ($1.40 gold) 
on red, the heroine (Miss Lake) reached 
forth one dainty hand and covered the 
bale of currency with it. 

‘*No more to-day, Walter,’’ she whis- 


pered in the hero’s ear. Then with a 
haughty look at the beetling-browed 
croupier, who coveted her _ slight, 


spirituelle beauty as well as Walter’s 
currency, she swept the money into her 
lap. Leaping up on a chair, she placed 
her right silver-slippered foot on the 
edge of the table. ‘‘Cheats! Brutes! 
Canaille!’’ she stormed. Then, carried 
away by her own emotion, she sank 
sobbing into the outstretched 
arms. 

‘*T’ve learned my lesson, sweetheart,”’ 
said Walter. ‘‘Come, let’s go back to 
Oregon and raise onions.’’ 

‘“*Save ’em!’’ the director 
again. 

**How do vou like it, Mr. Nussbaum ?’ 
he asked as the lights went out, turning 
to a small, fat, dark-visaged man 
sprawled frog-like in a chair nearby. A 
shock passed through Steve’s body at 
hearing the name. 

‘‘Great stuff, Lorry!’’ the man re- 
plied, his small, gimlet eyes glowing 


hero’s 


shouted 


b 


like balls of fire. ‘‘It’ll knock ’em 
dead. ’”’ 
‘“You said it!’’ Glen Warren, the 
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author, groaned from his post of van- 
tage on a stack of lumber in the wings, 
from where he was watching his first. 
born die by inches. 

‘“‘Hit ’em, Charlie,’’ the director 
shouted. Then, as the lights went on, 
‘*Everybody take their places. Miss 
Lake, when you put your hand on the 
dough, and Walter turns his head and 
looks at you, close your fingers slowly, 
one by one. I’m shooting a six-foot 
close-up of your hand, remember. All 
set? Camera! What—why—who? Say 


you there, get offa the set. Don’t you 


see we’re shooting ?’’ 

The man addressed, a tall, freckled 
youth in a Mackinaw, Stetson and hob- 
nailed boots, dropped to a seat in a gilt 
Chippendale chair, directly in front of 
the three cameras, stretched his long 
legs luxuriously, and lit a cigarette. 

Lawrence A. Buse stared hard. 

‘‘Who the dickens is this nut?’’ he 
stormed, addressing no one in particu- 
lar, and getting a reply from no one. 
He glanced beseechingly toward Mr. 
Nussbaum, who had risen half-way in 
his seat, his bullet head shot forward 
and his pudgy, jeweled fingers clutching 
the arms of his upholstered chair. The 
extras stared from one to the other. 
Miss Lake blinked her wide, questioning 
The croupier reached nervously 
for his rake, and Walter swallowed the 
butt-end of his cigarette. His coughing 
and the soft purring of the roulette 
wheel were the only sounds that dis- 
turbed the death-like quiet of Set 
Number 23. 

Mr. Buse drew a deep sigh. His first 
impulse was to leap at the intruder and 
drag him off the set, but something in 
the stranger’s eves made him pause. 
Also, the expression on Mr. Nussbaum’s 
face puzzled him. So the director 
merely said, wearily, and with a slight 
edge of sarcasm: 

“Tf it’s all the same to you, mister, 
would you just as soon get off the set 
while we shoot this scene ?”’ 

The stranger’s reply was brief but to 
the point. 

**T will—not!’’ 

The director’s jaw dropped. 
glanced helplessly at his employer. 

‘“*Is this a friend of yours, Mr. Nuss- 
baum ?’’ he asked. 

The motion picture magnate did not 
answer. He sat on the edge of his 


eves, 


He 
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chair, staring pop-eyed at the stranger, 
who at this moment ran his hand into 
the deep pock-. of his Mackinaw and 
drew from it a small ball of white and 
black fur. Stroking it tenderly, he de- 
posited it on the edge of the gambling 
table. The ball of fur uneoiled, sat up 
on its hind legs, yawned, and blinked 
a pair of button-bright eyes in the glare 
of the Kleigs. 

Miss Sophronia Lake, who, in her 
younger days, had been a saleslady in 
Kaminsky’s exclusive fur store under 
the name of Sophie Puddle, said just 
one word before she fainted away in 
Walter’s arms. It was a short, brief 
word, uttered as a piercing scream. 
Its effect was magic. In ten seconds 
the set was deserted except for the 
Mackinawed stranger and his pet. The 
little animal, quite unconscious of the 
consternation its presence was causing, 
was enjoying itself immensely by chas- 
ing the small colored balls around the 
revolving roulette wheel. 

Lawrence A. Buse sank weakly into 
his chair. His mezaphone fell from his 
hand and rolled clattering across the 
floor, accompanied by a burst of demo- 
niacal laughter from the lumber pile 
behind him. 

**Ha, ha, ha,’’ laughed Glen Warren, 
the eminent author. ‘‘What do you 
know about that! A skunk in Monte 
Carlo. Ha, ha, ha!’’ 

Mr. Nussbaum had risen to his feet. 
His face was a study in varied emotions. 

‘Gott in Himmel. My set! If he 
should—ach du lieber!’’ He took a 
step forward, arms raised above his head 
in horror. ‘‘Why don’t somebody grab 
him quick before he does : 

A husky stage earpenter stepped for- 
ward. Steve shot the man a warning 
glance. 

‘Better not get him excited, or he 
might,’’ he said. He reached a pro- 
tecting hand toward the little beast. 
‘*A dog seared him once in a hotel 
where I was stopping. They had to tear 
the hotel down.’’ He paused and 
glanced about the barbarie sumptuous- 
ness of Set 23, as he ran his finger 
along the animal’s back and scratched it 
gently. ‘‘His name is Abie.’’ 

Abie backed up against his master’s 
finger. That he liked to have his back 
scratched was evident. It was also evi- 





dent that he did not like the looks of 


the husky stage carpenter. Bracing his 
four small feet firmly on the table, he 
faced the man, teeth bared, and emitted 
a low, sibilant hiss. 

“‘I’d go easy if I were you, son,”’ 
Steve said. ‘‘Strangers make him ner- 
vous. No telling what'll happen if he 
gets excited.”’ 

The man backed away discreetly. 

‘*Who in blue blazes are you, and 
what are you doing on my set with that 
absurd—er—beast ?’’ Director Buse de- 
manded, regaining his faculties one by 
one. 

Steve pointed to Mr. Nussbaum. 

‘*Ask him; he knows.’’ He smiled at 
the motion picture magnate. ‘‘You 
know Steve—good old Steve Cardigan 
of Cedar Creek, don’t you, Mr. Nuss- 
baum.’’ 

Mr. Nussbaum moistened his dry lips. 

**What d’you want?’’ he demanded 
hoarsely. 

**You mean how much do I want?’’ 
Steve inquired. ‘‘Twenty-five hundred 
dollars. ”’ 

**T’H—TI'll see you in blazes first.’’ 
Mr. Nussbaum shouted. ‘‘For three 
situations he wants twenty-five hundred 
dollars. Oi, the erook!’’ 

Steve pulled out an old Colt’s forty- 
five. 

‘*T guess you’ve got to do your duty, 
Abie,’” he said, addressing the skunk. 
He sighed. ‘‘I hate to seare you out 
of a year’s growth, old socks, but we’ve 
got to eat next winter.’’ 

He glanced about the draped mag- 
nificenece of Set 23 as he broke the gun 
and slipped a shell into one of the 
chambers. 

Mr. Nussbaum backed way before the 
weapon, knees trembling. 

“*T’ll give you a thousand dollars,”’ 
he stuttered. 

Steve pulled the hammer of the gun 
and pointed it at the ceiling, within a 
foot of the skunk’s inquisitive nose 

‘“‘Two thousand!’’ Mr. Nussbaum 
shouted, beads of cold perspiration 
gleaming upon his forehead. 

Steve brushed the animal aside. 

‘*Back up, Abie, or you'll get your 
nose scorched. She’s loaded with black 
powder. One—two—”’ 

‘All right! Twenty-five 
then, you erook!’’ 

Mr. Nussbaum fairly screamed the 
words. He sat down heavily. 
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‘*Somebody go quick to the office and 
eet me a check blank,’’ he moaned. 
Steve shook his head as a messenger 


started off. 

‘*We don’t cash checks. Big bills, 
please.”” He pulled out his watch. 
‘Fifteen minutes to three. You can 


make the bank if you hurry.”’ 

‘All right,’’ Mr. Nussbaum groaned. 
‘*Tell Miss Levy she should go right 
away and draw me twenty-five hundred 
dollars.”’ 

Half an hour later when Steve climbed 
into his old battle-scarred roadster and 
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pressed the self-starter, a hatless and 
breathless figure came dashing down the 
sidewalk abreast of him. 

‘*How much rent,’’ Glen Warren, the 
eminent author, between gasps, 
‘‘would you charge me for your pet for 
one day ig 

Steve grinned as he stroked the ani- 
mal’s long, pointed muzzle. 

‘*T had Doe Shale, the vet in Cedar 
Creek, take Abie’s cassolette away when 
he was a little shaver,”’ he said. 

Then he waved his hand and stepped 


on the gas. 
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MIDSUMMER'’S NIGHT 


‘* Wally, what’s at the keyhole?’’ 


**Whist Jane, whist! 


Speak low.”’ 


‘**If some one were outside peering in 


Would you know?’’ 


What’s that at the Keyhole? 
Granny said, ‘‘ “Tis the wind you hear 


Wandering to and fro.’ 


‘**Whist, Jane! 


What’s at the window?’ 
‘*Wally, whistle a tune! 


, 


, 


‘*There’s a gay light goes from the old blue plate 


To the pewter spoon.’ 


What’s that at the window? 
Granny said, ‘‘ "Tis the tree-low light 


Of an old, old moon.’’ 


**Whist, Jane! 


_ 


What’s by the rose bush?’’ 


‘*Wally, it is fourscore 


Wee green Riders on snow-white steeds, 


With the Queen before! 


bP 


What’s that by the rose bush? 
Granny said, ‘‘There were Good Folk once 
But they come no more.’’ 


Elizabeth MacKinstry 
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The Man Who Brought America To The World 


By HERMAN BERNSTEIN 


Author of “Celebrities 


t. HOOVER visualized the 
grave menace of bolshevism per- 


haps better than any of the 
statesmen in Paris. He felt certain 
that the only way of checking anarchy, 
of stemming the rising tide of dis- 
content, was by feeding the hungry, by 
restoring order amidst chaos. 

He never meddled in the internal 
affairs of nations, he never interfered 
with their polities, but, when their poli- 
ties interfered with the feeding of the 
children or the civil population, he 
found ways of persuading the leaders 
to change their polities so that his or- 
ganization might proceed with Amer- 
ica’s errand of mercy. 

Mr. Hoover exerted a far greater in- 
fluence than the military representatives 
of the Allies. Hoover’s men could do 
what others regarded as impossible, be- 
cause they held in their hands the source 
of life for millions of people. And 
wherever they worked they were a 
power for good, for order, for stabiliza- 
tion—the strongest antidote to anarchy 
and bolshevism as well as to reaction 
and the restoration of monarchies. 


of Our Time,” etc. 


Immediately after the armistice, 
Mr. Hoover worked out a plan for the 
feeding of the starved populations of 
the enemy countries, and President Wil- 
son sent him to Europe to cooperate 
with the various governments in the 
matter of supplying food to the popula- 
tions of both the Allied and the enemy 
countries. 

It was then that Hoover, with his 
remarkable far-sightedness, undertook 
the greatest and most constructive mis- 
sion of his life. And it was through 
that mission in Europe that America 
made its most constructive contribution 
to the peoples of the world. The war 
was over. The rulers of many of the 
countries had been overthrown or dis- 
credited. The people had lost faith in 
their governments and in themselves. 
The spirit of revolt was abroad, and 
hunger, bolshevism and chaos were 
spreading among the masses. 

Hoover realized that unless something 
was done immediately to feed the starv- 
ing people in both the Allied and the 
enemy countries Europe would follow 
the horrible example of Russia, and the 
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entire organization of Europe would be 
upset. Even the victorious countries 
were in danger of being swept by the 
wave of unrest and revolt. 

The Supreme Economie Council, of 
which Herbert Hoover was the guiding 
spirit, saved Europe from the bolshevist 
epidemic by establishing order, by tak- 
ng control of shipping, railways and 
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limit of its ability, pay in gold or securi- 
ies for such food supplies. 

Hoover continued his relief work in 
1920 and 1921, particularly for the 
children of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Germany, Austria, Esthonia, Finland, 
Latvia, Lithuania and Yugo-Slavia. 
When the famine broke out in Russia 
in 1921, Hoover came to the rescue of 
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mines, by supplying food-stuffs, and by 
organizing food administrations in 
twenty-three countries. Millions of 
children were cared for, housed in asy- 
lums and provided with food, clothing 
and medicines, through Hoover’s efforts 
and American generosity. Hoover al- 
ways insisted that each country, to the 
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the Russian people, and thus made an- 
other great American contribution to 
the world. With the aid of other im- 
portant American charitable organiza- 
tions, such as the Red Cross and the 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
with the help of appropriations from 
Congress, and with the $12,000,000 
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from the Soviet Government, he had 
almost $70,000,000 with which to se- 
eure food for the starving Russian 
population. 

Hoover made an agreement with the 
Soviet Government by which the Ameri- 
ean Relief Administration was _per- 
mitted to work in Russia unhampered 
by official interference. Thus he sue- 
ceeded in saving millions of children, 
without being disturbed by the Soviets, 
who might have diseriminated even 
against children because of the political 
beliefs of their parents. 

In order to transport and distribute 
about five million tons of American 
foods shortly after the armistice, Mr. 
Hoover had to organize a machine that 
could operate amidst confusion, among 
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populations stirred by old and new ani- 
mosities, irritated by old and new 
grievances and rivalries. Within a 
brief period, the relief organization as- 
sumed temporary control of Central 
and Southern European railroads; 
initiated commercial or governmental 
exchange of foods and raw materials 
between the newly established states; 
directed ten thousand miles of telegraph 
and telephone lines; reinstated ship- 
ping on the Danube, the Elbe and the 
Vistula; took over and managed inter- 
national coal distribution; secured and 
transported United States Army sup- 
plies in France; established a tem- 
porary monetary system between 
America and Europe; aided _ the 
American Red Cross in the distribution 
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of large quantities of clothing; and 
stimulated the import of raw materials 
so badly needed for the industries of 
these countries. 

The distribution of food was carried 
on in twenty-one countries. Some of 
the deliveries to the new states were 
made either as outright gifts, or as long 
term loans. And the work was done 
with the utmost speed. The following 
territories were supplied with food: 
Belgium, Northern France, Denmark, 
Holland, Italy, Germany, Austria, Bul- 
garia, Turkey, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
Hungary, Roumania, Serbia, Croatia, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, Finland, 
Russia, Armenia, and the city of Dan- 
zig. 

The number of persons whose lives 
were saved by the American bounty 
which Hoover’s organization distributed 
varied from one to ten million between 
April of 1919 and June 1923. The high 
mark was in August of 1922, when 
10,541,347 were entirely or partially 
dependent upon the Relief Administra- 
tion. 

The total supplies from America, the 


Allies and the neutrals that were dis- 
tributed under Mr. Hoover’s direction 
in less than one year, from the armistice 
until September 1, 1919, are estimated 
at 5,000,000 tons of food, valued at 
more than $1,147,600,000. Of this, 
America’s contribution was about 77%, 
or $870,000,000. American charitable 
organizations conducting independent 
operations during this time also dis- 
tributed food valued at about 
$33,000,000. 

According to Mr. Sidney Brooks, the 
historian of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, about 8,000,000 different 
children were fed by this organization, 
including 1,000,000 children in Ger- 
many fed by the American Quakers in 
conjunction with the American Relief 


Administration. During the’ whole 
time more than 1,500,000,000 meals 
were cooked and given to children 
from the supplies of the A. R. A. 
Warm clothing valued at $8,000,000 
was distributed among 2,000,000 
children. 


The relief organization also helped a 
vast number of poverty-stricken mem- 
bers of the educated 











and professional classes 
in Austria, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia and 
Hungary and gave as- 


ie 


= sistance to about thirty 


thousand needy uni- 
versity students in 
seven countries. A large 
number of refugees in 
Poland and _ elsewhere 
were also helped. 
During the Russian 
famine the American 
Relief Administration 
furnished food to about 
4,000,000 children daily, 
and to nearly 1,000,000 
adult refugees and hos- 
pital patients. A daily 
ration of one pound of 
bread was given to more 
than 6.000.000 famine- 
stricken peasants, mak- 
ing a total of almost 
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11,000,000 in over 20,000 cities, towns 
and village communities. The relief 
forces combated diseases and dis- 
tributed hospital supplies throughout 
Russia. They also furnished 200,000 
tons of seed grain among the peasants 
in the Volga region and the Ukraine. 

The other American organizations 
affiliated with the American Relief Ad- 
ministration in the relief work in Rus- 
sia were: The Society of Friends, Men- 
nonite Relief, European Students’ Re- 
lief, Federal Council 


grateful to America for the great service 
rendered to them by the Hoover relief 
organization, some of the Soviet leaders 
looked askance at it, suspecting that Mr. 
Hoover, through his organization, es- 
tablished a network of economic es- 
pionage in Russia. These leaders were 
not aware of the fact that Mr. Hoover 
needed no organization to ascertain the 
economie resources of Russia. Several 
years before the war, Mr. Hoover had 
thoroughly familiarized himself with 
the natural resources 
of Russia, and it is 





of the Churches of 


Christ in America, |g - 
National Catholie Wel- ‘ ' 
fare Council, Jewish 7? 
Joint Distribution 


Committee, National 
Lutheran Council, 
Volga Relief Society, 
Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, 
Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. 
Hoover has been ae- 
corded numerous hon- 
ors both at home and 
abroad. He was presi- 
dent of the American 
Institute of Mining 
Engineers, in 1920, 
and of the American 
Engineering Council. 
He received the medal 
of honor of the Na- 
tional Institute of So- 
cial Seienee. The 
French Academy 
awarded him the Au- 
diffret prize for his 
services in the war. 
And Belgium, Finland 
and Poland made him 
an honorary citizen; 
while Reval, Warsaw 
and Antwerp each 
made him a freeman 











safe to say that he is 
in possession of more 
information concern- 
ing the resourees of 
Russia than the Soviet 
experts possess to-day. 

The Russian people 
practically idolized 
Hoover. In many vil- 
lage homes the Ameri- 
ean relief workers 
found Hoover’s pie- 
tures next to the holy 
He was to them 
a savior and a saint, 
and they prayed for 
him and for the Amer- 
ican people he per- 
sonified. 

I have met Mr. 
Hoover many times 
and have had the op- 
portunity to diseuss 
with him the problems 
ich absorb his atten- 
tion and energies. I 
met him in Paris, dur- 
ing the Peace Confer- 
enee, when as head of 
the Supreme Economic 
Council, he was econ- 
ducting the greatest 
work of his life, sav- 
ing millions from star- 
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of the city. Brown, 
Pennsylvania, Har- 4m 
vard, Yale, Columbia, Sebegeue w 
Prineeton, Johns Hop- 
kins, George Washington, Dartmouth, 
Rutgers, Alabama, Oberlin, Liége, Brus- 
sels, Warsaw, Krakow, Oxford, and 
Manehester Universities and Colleges 
have conferred upon him honorary de- 
grees. 

While the Russian people were deeply 
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vation and rescuing 
mankind from the ava- 
lanche of bolshevism. 

Herbert Hoover is a 
truly modest man. He is embarrassed 
when his own achievements are men- 
tioned in his presence. He brushes all 
praise aside with the remark that 
his own part in the work is_ not 
of importance—it is the work itself 
He refuses to speak 





that matters. 
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of his own role in these achievements. 

When I asked him to summarize the 
chief purpose of his activities in the 
Department of Commerce, he said: 

‘‘To administer effectively the com- 
plex duties entrusted to the Depart- 
ment; to direct the spirit of its services 
and energies to the fundamental ques- 
tion of a wider diffusion of comfort and 
of better homes. The accomplishment 
of these purposes is furthered by co- 
operation with the business world to 
enlarge information upon business gen- 
erally, to expand foreign trade, to im- 
prove the processes of production by 
scientific research, and to eliminate in- 
dustrial wastes by economic research.”’ 

Analyzing the work of the economic 
reconstruction and salvation of Europe, 
Mr. Hoover said: 

‘‘My contact with the stupendous 
social ferment and revolution in which 
Europe attempted to find solution for 
all its social ills by practical experi- 
ments in Socialism convinced me that 
this whole philosophy was bankrupting 
itself from a startling quarter—in the 
extraordinary lowering of productivity 
of industrial commodities to a point 
that was below the necessity for con- 


tinued existence of their 
millions of people. 
‘*And I also became all 


the more convinced of the 
enormous distance that we 
of America had grown away 
from Europe in the century 
and a half of our national 
existence, in our outlook on 
life, our relations towards 
our neighbors, and our so- 
cial and _ political ideals. 
The supreme importance of 
this Americanism not 
permit us to abandon the 
moral leadership we have 
undertaken of restoring 
order in the world. 

“*The Central Powers col- 
lapsed not only from mili- 
tary and naval defeat but 
from total economie exhaus- 
tion. In that race 
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nomie chaos the European Allies were 
not far behind. By this exhaustion, the 
whole of Europe stood facing a famine, 
the like of which had not been since the 
Thirty Years War, when a third of the 
population died of starvation. In the 
midst of all this was a struggle of a 
seore of new democracies to establish 
themselves, with friction along every 
frontier, and with the destruction of 
governmental institutions, without 
financial to buy supplies, 
with the miseries of their people offer. 
ing fertile soil for every economic patent 
medicine and for all the forces of dis- 
order, bolshevism and anarchy, and 
overhanging all, there could be no hope 
of restoring normal economic life until 
the completion of peace. In all this 
situation, with its desperation, greed, 
and century-old animosities, its idealistic 
and proper aspirations, there was only 
one hope. That hope, expressed by 
every city and state, was that the 
American people, being the one disin- 
terested and unerippled economie and 
politieal force still existing in the world, 
should again intervene. It was in re- 
sponse to this eall that President Wil- 


son, comprehending the real heart of 
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the American people, intervened in 
Europe a second time, and took those 
steps which resulted in a practical eco- 
nomi¢e organization of Europe, while the 
peace negotiations were in progress. 
‘“‘This second intervention was not 
merely a relief problem. It was not 
alone a problem of finding foodstuffs for 
starving populations of the ravaged 
regions; it was a problem of finding a 
large margin of foodstuffs and other 


position of absolute dictatorship over eco- 
nomic forees. Thus, the shipping of the 
world required sufficient coordination to 
transport thirty millions of tons of sup- 
plies from all quarters of the globe. It 
required the provision of credits to those 
countries whose total exhaustion abol- 
ished all hope of normal payment. It 
required the insistence upon payment 
from those who had gold or ecommodi- 





supplies for the whole of Europe— 
Allies, liberated peoples, neutrals 
and former enemies; and in a mass 
of at least two hundred millions of 
these people formerly under enemy 
domination it was a problem of ab- 
solute economic rehabilitation. 
Further that this, it was a problem 
of warding off bolshevism on one 
side and reaction on the other, in 
order that the new-born democracies 
could have an opportunity of 
growth. 

‘Its practical consummation was 
a problem of the organization of the 
economic strength of the United 
States and its coordination with the 
remaining economie strength of 
Europe, and in large areas the im- 
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ties. It required sufficient coordination 


of purchase in this vast quantity of 


supplies that the markets of the world 
should be affected in the least possible 
degree. With the dissolution of the or- 
ganization of the old channels of com- 
munication, river craft and railway 
rolling were hoarded by each 
state; telegraph and postal communi- 
cations were broken down; every fron- 
tier was the scene of more or 
military friction, until at one moment 
there were twenty-five little wars in 
progress. Many of these governments 
were without experience or even with- 
out the existence of departments for the 
conduct of either the transportation or 
the distribution of supplies. 

‘“‘Thus it was necessary to secure the 
creation within their governments of 
actual departments, to furnish 
them advisers, to take over 
actual operation of thou- 
sands of miles of dis- 
integrated railway sys- 
tems, to open rivers 
and eanals for traffic, 
to stimulate the pro- 
duction of coal and 
other primary com- 
modities, to control 
their distribution 
through large to 
find a basis for exchange 
of surplus commodities from 
one state to another, to exer- 
cise the strongest political pressure to 
obtain the disgorgement of surpluses 
into areas of famine, to resort to barter 
on a national scale where currencies had 
broken down, to stimulate peoples dis- 
couraged and disheartened to etforts in 
their own salvation, and, last but not 
least, to help in the saving of their 
children and the stamping out of con- 
tagious diseases. And, through all of 
this economic disorganization, it was 
essential to inspire the maintenance of 
order on one hand and the defeat of 
reaction on the other. And, in addition 
to all, our constant friendly interven- 
tion in frontier quarrels was required to 
prevent the starting of more wars. 

‘*These things have been solved not 
by the service or direction of any one 
man. They have been accomplished 
through the coordination of the men of 
good-will in twenty governments of 
Europe, and by the creation of a thread 
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of American personnel, directed from a 
single center. On our side it required 
the cooperation of Congress, the Grain 
Corporation, the Treasury, the Ship. 
ping Board, the Army and the Navy. 
A thousand Americans were sent into 
these communities abroad with but little 
authority beyond their own assurance 
and the confidence on all sides that they 
were disinterested, that their only desire 
was to solve a great and human emer- 
geney for no political and no commer- 
cial advantage. It was our desire to do 
this from the background, without 
ostentation, to act at all times through 
established institutions, to build up 
their strength for the time when they 
must rely upon their own resources. [ 
cannot pay enough tribute to all these 
thousand Americans, many of then: en- 
gineers, men taken from the 
common life of the United 
States, thrust into the face 
of staggering politieal- 
economic problems, the 
solution of which af- 
feeted the well-being 
of millions. The proof 
of their performance 


lies in the faet that 
Europe has’ come 
through the most ter- 


rible period of its history 

with a stronger democracy 
and a glow in its heart for 
the United States. The Amer- 
ican people, by this second intervention 
in Europe, have saved civilization, and 
have done so with no thought as to the 
burden or cost to themselves. 

‘*My own contact with these forees in 
Europe has reenforced my American- 
ism. It revealed to me the distance of 
our departure from the political, social 
and economic ideals of Europe. I 
realized that there has grown in these 
United States a higher sense of justice ~ 
of neighborly service, of self-sacrifice, 
and above all a willingness to abide by 
the will of the majority in every section 
of this country.”’ 

Herbert Hoover has perfected the art 
of selecting the right men as his aides. 
Among his assistants many have dis- 
tinguished themselves for executive 
ability, initiative and courage. Hoover 
always gives all the credit to his men. 
He did this when he was working as a 
mining engineer in China or in the Ural 
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Mountains, in Australia or in Mexico. 
He did this when he directed his monu- 
mental relief work during and after the 
war. And he is doing it now, as Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

‘‘One of the hardest jobs I have is 
that of constantly finding new young 
men to take the places of those who have 
worked with me, and who have 
branched out for themselves,’’ Mr. 
Hoover remarked to me the other day, 
in the course of an interview at his 
office. ‘‘I have been 
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ministration during the famine, to Mr. 
Hoover are typical both of Hoover's 
representative in Russia, and of his 
loyalty to his chief. 


To the mind of the Russian com- 
mon people the American Relief Ad- 
ministration was a miracle of God 
which came to them in their darkest 
hour, under the Stars and Stripes. 
It turned the corner for civilization 
in Russia. It lifted the Russian peo- 

ple from despair to 





most fortunate in the 
men who have 
operated with me.”’ 

Here is a_ charac- 
teristic tribute paid by 
Hoover to one of his 
men in Russia. In a 
report to President 
Harding, in 1923, he 
wrote, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


CO- 





I cannot let this 
occasion go by with- 
out paying tribute 
to the superb piece 
of work which has 
been done in Rus- 
sia by the chief of 
the medical division 
of the American Re- 
lief Administration. 
In the effective and 
efficient distribution 
of the medical sup- 
plies which Con- 
gress was generous 
to transfer to the 
ARA, he has been 
instrumental in sav- 
ing the lives of many 
millions of Russians 
and in effectually A 
checking the start ia 
of those great epi- 
demie diseases which were threaten- 
ing to pass beyond the borders of 
Russia into western Europe. I ean- 
not commend too highly the service 
and devotion which he and_ his 
staff have shown in the execution of 
this work. 


carpet, to 


And the following excerpts from the 
report of Colonel William N. Haskell, 
Director of the American Relief Ad- 





refugee brings his child, 
the feeding station. 


hope. Our medical 
supplies encouraged 
the medieal profes- 
Our distribu- 


sion. 

tion of literature 
gave life to the 
scientists. Our free 
food packages re- 
vived hope in the 
intelligentsia. We 
purified water sys- 
tems, disinfected 


millions of people, 
opened publie 
baths, repaired 
roads, required im- 
provements in 
schools, but above 
all we demonstrated 
that at least one or- 
ganization could 
exist and sueceed 
in Russia without 
submission to dieta- 
tion. 

I should be, in- 
deed, ungrateful 
and properly cen- 
sured by my 300 
American and 125,- 
000 Russian  assis- 
tants as well as by 
millions of Russian 
beneficiaries, if I 
failed to express to 
vou their deep affection and grati- 
tude. To you alone, who dared to 
conceive and execute one of the 
greatest administrative operations to 
relieve famine in the history of the 
world, is due whatever credit the 
world sees fit to bestow, but among 
us who felt vour constant encourage- 
ment, moral support and intimate 
contact guiding our efforts, there 
will always remain a mystery as to 
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how you could spare the time to 
maintain such detailed touch with 
every phase of our work. The will to 
sueceed which imbued all of the 


Americans in Russia and which was 


ac- 


a great factor in the suecessful 
complishment of the task was a 
direct translation of vour hu- 
manitarian spirit to Rus- 


sla. 


In his report to Presi- 
dent Harding, Mr. 
Hoover defined the 
significance of Amer- 
ican relief in Russia 
as follows: 


this 
has 


I believe 
effort 
stemmed one of 
the greatest ca- 
tastrophes that 
has followed the 
war. There is a 
deep feeling of 
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representative of Dillon 
E. A. Peden be- 
Children’s Re- 
lief Bureau. He is now President of 
the Peden Iron & Steel Co., Texas. 
Colonel A. B. Barber was in charge of 
shipping in 1919. He later 
came Technical Adviser to Po- 
land. Professor Lincoln 
Hutchinson, after his 
association with Mr. 
Hoover, became Tech- 
nieal Adviser to 
Czecho-Slovakia. 
Colonel W.B. Causey 


was first associated 


European 
Read & Co., Bankers. 


came the Chief of the 


be- 


with Mr. Hoover 
and then served as 
Teehnieal Adviser 


in Austria. He is 
now the City Man- 


ager of Norfolk, 
Virginia. Colonel 
W. G. Atwood 


headed the Trans- 
portation Commis- 


eratitude in the sion with control 
minds of the of Central and 
Russian people South European 
and the result Railways. Colonel 
will, I am sure, A. C. Goodyear 
be of lasting was the Chief of 
satisfaction _to deo Eee Cadi. diol the Allied Coal 
the Ameriean Bie bomes Oot, teins © tr Commission in 
people. With- Russian, he saved the samovar. Central Europe. 
out it certainly He is now the 


many millions of people would have 


died from starvation: millions more 
would have perished from the dis- 
order and disease that would have 


followed. 


Speaking of the men in Russia, Mr. 
Hoover reported to the President : 
Their task has been difficult be- 
yond description in a country of de- 
generate transport ; with government, 
economie and social life just emerg- 
ing from chaos. 


It is impossible even to list the names 
of the prominent business and _ profes- 
sional men who became to Mr. 
Hoover during his activities as Diree- 
tor General of Relief the Su- 
preme Eeonomie Council Colonel 
James A. Logan aeted as Mr. Hoover’s 
Chief of Staff in Paris. He is now 


> 
aides 


under 


President of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company. 

Immediately after the armistice there 
came a telegram addressed to Mr. 
Hoover, through the Hoover offices in 
Holland, offering to get food into 
Germany. The offer came from Baron 
von der Nalneken and his associate, Dr. 
Rieth, who as General von Bissing’s 
prineipal political advisers were known 
to have treated the Belgian population 
eruelly, and on various oceasions inter- 
fered with Hoover’s relief work in 
selgium. 

Hoover dictated the following charac- 
teristic telegram in reply: 


Mr. Hoover’s personal eompli- 
ments and requests to go to hell. 
If Mr. Hoover has to deal with 
Germany for the Allies it will at 
least not be with such a precious 
pair of scoundrels. 
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One of Hoover’s former aides states: 

‘‘Mr. Hoover is sometimes. what 
people would call profane. But it is by 
no means ordinary profanity. He never 
swears for the mere pleasure of swear- 
ing. His profanity is always appropriate. 
When he uses strong language about a 
person, that person usually deserves it. 

‘‘He was one of the hardest workers 
in Paris. He worked all the time. 
When he eame to the office in the morn- 
ing his pockets were stuffed with all 
sorts of memoranda which he had made 
since leaving the office the night before. 
Dinner menus, newspaper margins and 
book jackets were covered with notes 
which contained numerous ideas and 
suggestions, and which afterward 
became a grain corporation, or an opera- 
tion amounting to billions of dollars, 
or a measure that saved thousands ot 
children. 

‘“*His ideas of 
always divorced from selfish motives or 
personal comfort. He displayed an ex- 
traordinary during his 
numerous trips over mine-strewn waters 
between London and the Continent. 
And he was calm in times of the gravest 
danger. At Boulogne, during an. air 
raid, when the British Headquarters 
nearby were destroyed, Hoover re- 
mained perfectly calm, while others were 
frightened and excited.”’ 

Governor James 
P. Goodrich of In- 
liana recently told 
how he was sent to 
Russia by Mr. 
Hoover. 

‘I can tell vou 
now how I got into 
the American Re- 
lief Administra- 
tion,’’? he said. ‘‘] 
had just fin- 
ished a rather 
trying term 
as Governor 
of Indiana 
during the 
war period. 
I was motor- 
ing with Mrs. 
Goodrich up 
through the 
Berkshires 
when I was 
called to 


public service are 


fearlessness 
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Washington by Mr. Hoover. I went to 
see him, and he told me to go to Russia. 

‘*T don’t know anything about 
Russia,’ I told him. 

‘**That’s why I want you to go,’ he 
replied. 

‘*I felt that appealed to me a hun- 
dred per cent, and asked if he had any 
instructions. No, he had none; he de- 
pended upon others to use their heads. 
So I went to Russia.’’ 

Mr. Roland W. Boyden, speaking of 
Hoover’s methods of choosing his men, 
said : 

‘*T had the honor of being, during the 
war, Mr. Hoover’s ‘hangman.’ That 
was my official title; and no hangman 
was ever allowed to run things, or not 
to run them, as much as I was. After 
the war, I was sent out to express the 
thanks of Mr. Hoover. I said ‘good- 
bye’ to Mr. Hoover, and asked him 
what I should say. 

‘*Say anything you damned please,’ 
he told me. And so I went out to thirty- 
two states, and said anything I damned 
pleased—and had a good time doing it. 

‘*T went abroad in 1920 to become the 
unofficial reparations delegate for the 
United States. My first contact was 
with Colonel Logan, who afterward 
became my suecessor. Colonel Logan, 
represented the American Relief Ad- 
ministration in the distribution of food. 
He told me how he joined the organi- 
He said he had been fighting 
‘He was 


zation. 
Mr. Hoover for some years. 
anxious to get cargo-space for food for 
Belgium,’ said Logan. ‘I was anxious 
to get space for the Army men. I didn't 
know Mr. Hoover 
would care to speak 
to me after that. I 
wanted to meet him. 
Mr. Hoover 
said to me: 
“*T have a lot 
of ships on 
the water, 
and I want 
some one to 
direet the 
movements 
of those 
ships; will 
you help?’’ 
***T said I 
would. 
diet 
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Delousing refugees’ 
the activities of the 


ome . 
There’s a 


they are 


Mr. Hoover. 
ports te which 


fine,’”’ said 

list of the 

scheduled.”’ . 
**Whatever Colonel Logan thought of 


Hoover during the war, he is now one 
of his greatest admirers.’”’ 
One of Hoover’s most trusted aides 


relates the following characteristic epi- 
sode which illustrates Hoover’s methods 
of work: 

‘*When it became necessary to send 
food down the Danube for the starving 
populations, the Supreme Economic 
Council discussed ways and means of 
patrolling the boats that were to carry 
the The discussions and nego- 
tiations took about fourteen days. Mr. 
Hoover attended all the conferences and 


cargo. 


listened to the discussions. At the 
close of the negotiations, one of the 
leading representatives of the Su- 
preme Economie Council turned to 
Mr. Hoover and said, ‘Now that the 


details have been elaborated, 1 
you will have to put the plan into exe- 
eution. How you think you 
eould get the ships started for the dis- 
tribution of food there?’ 

‘*Mr. Hoover answered, ‘I have been 
running the boats for the past fourteen 
days.’ ”’ 


suppose 


soon do 


clothing by 


Ame rican 


freezing; one of 
Relief in Russia. 

Some time after the armistice Herbert 
Hoover decided to vo over to Prague 
and to Warsaw to see with his own eves 
how the little children were being fed 
by his organization. He came to thie 
capital of Poland unheralded. He 
wanted no receptions, no honors. But 
the Polish officials were determined to 
their beloved guest the gratitude 
of the nation, and they hit upon tl 
most effective plan of expressing that 
gratitude. They knew that the reports 
of the children’s feebleness had reached 
Hoover, and they now wanted to show 
him how he had helped the little tots to 
their feet. So they decided to have a 
children’s parade. 

About seventy thousand boys and 
girls, armed with their tin cups and 
paper napkins, bearing the American 
flag, marched past the grand 
where Hoover was standing. The man 
who saved them from starvation steod 
amidst the Polish officials, while the chil- 
dren cheered and waved their eups and 
napkins. 

Mr. Vernon 
scene, Says: 

** All went by as decorously and in as 
orderly a fashion as many thousands of 
happy, cheering children could be ex- 


show 


stand 


Kellogg, deseribing this 
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pected to, until suddenly from the grass 
an astonished rabbit leaped out and 
started down the track. Then five thou- 
sand of these children broke from the 
ranks and dashed madly after him, 
shouting and laughing. And _ they 
eaught him and brought him in triumph 
as a gift to their guest. But they were 
astonished to see, as they gave him their 
gift, that this great, strong man did just 
what you and I or any other sort of 
human being could not have helped 
doing under similar’ circumstances. 
They saw him ery. And they would not 
have understood, if he had tried to ex- 
plain to them, that he cried because they 
had proved to him that they could run 
and play. So he did not try. But the 
children of Warsaw had no need to be 
sorry for him. For he cried beeause he 
was glad.’’ 

People in America and particularly 
abroad are wondering what Mr. Hoover 
has been doing at the head of the De- 
partment of Commerce since 1921. Few 
people realize the immensity and many- 
sidedness of his present job. Mr. 
Hoover’s assistant, the well known jour- 
nalist, Harold Phelps Stokes, was asked 
by a woman’s publication to describe 
the activities of the Department of Com. 
merce in popular terms. He answered: 


Look up the deseription of the 
functions of the Department of 
Commerce in the fine print of the 
Congressional Record, which reads 
as follows: ‘‘The Secretary of Com- 
merece is charged with the work of 
promoting the commerce of the 
United States and its mining, 
manufacturing, shipping, fishery. 
the transportation and so on.”’ 

Without doubt the ordinary 
mortal would find that deseription 
rather vague and unsatisfying. The 
average American woman, for in- 
stanee, would not learn from that 
account that, if she has a seal skin 
coat, those skins were taken and 
sold under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Commerce, that, if she 
prepares canned salmon for her 
husband’s supper, that salmon was 
in all probability caught under 
regulations issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; that if, after 
supper, they tune in on XYZ, that 
broadeasting station got its wave 


length assigned to it by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce ; that, when their 
daughter comes home from a year’s 
study abroad on a vessel flying the 
American flag, her safety is assured 
by the inspection of that vessel by 
the Department of Commerce and 
the licensing of her officers by the 
Department of Commeree, and that 
they, vessel and daughter alike, are 
guided and welcomed to their home 
shores by Fire Island Lighthouse, 
lighted by the Department of 
Commerce. 


When Seeretary Hoover assumed 
charge of the Department four years 
ago, he proposed a reorganization of 
departmental activities which had as its 
purpose ‘‘to change the attitude of gov- 
ernment relations with business from 
that of interference to that of coopera- 
tion.’’ He wanted the Department to 
be ‘‘effective in service to the producers, 
manufacturers, and distributers of com- 
modities, able to give economic interpre- 
tation of importance to the American 
publie generally, and to stimulate Am- 
erican trade.’’ During the first few 
months, this reorganization was success- 
fully earried out in the closest eoopera- 
tion with the commercial and industrial 
community. The industries concerned 
were consulted and often some of the 
specialists they recommended were 
called to the government service to help 
make the reorganization effective. 

The Bureau of the Census; the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Com- 
meree, with attachés abroad and spe- 
cialists at home, studying the foreign 
markets for American goods; the 
Bureau of Standards, a national re- 
search laboratory for science and in- 
dustry, seeing to it that a yard is a yard 
and that a pound is a pound; the Divi- 
sion of Building and Housing, working 
to lower ecosts of the construction of 
homes, and cooperating with ‘* Better 
Homes in Ameriea,’’ an unofficial or- 
ganization for eitlueation and publi 
service of which Mr. Hoover is Presi- 
dent, stimulating home ownership, and 
aiding the solution of housing diffi- 
culties; the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tise, dealing with the problem of elimi- 
nating industrial waste; the Bureau of 
Fisheries; the Lighthouse Service; the 
Bureau of Navigation, enforeing mari- 
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time laws, and in charge of radio con- 
trol; the United States Patent Office ; 
the Bureau of Mines—these are the ac- 
tivities of the Department of Commerce, 
the greatest business office in the world, 
conducted by Secretary Hoover. 

Discussing business _ ethics, 
Hoover said: 

‘**The basic principles laid down in 
the Ten Commandments and the Sermon 
on the Mount are as applicable to-day 
as when they were declared, but they 
require a host of subsidiary clauses. 
The ten ways to evil in the time of 
Moses have increased to ten thousand 
now. 

‘‘A whole host of rules and regula- 
tions are necessary to maintain human 
rights with this amazing transformation 
into an industrial era. Ten people in a 
whole county, with a plow apiece, did 
not elbow each other very much. But 
when we put seven million people in a 
county with the tools of electricity, 
steam, thirty-floor buildings, telephones, 
miscellaneous noises, street cars, rail- 
ways, motors, stock exchanges, and what 
not, then we do jostle each other in a 
multitude of directions. Thereupon our 
law-makers supply the demand by the 
‘easless piling up of statutes in attempts 
to keep the traffic open; to assure fair 
dealing in the economic world; to elimi- 
nate its wastes; to prevent some kind 
of abuse or some kind of domination. 
Moreover, with increasing education our 
senses become more offended and our 
moral discrimination increases; for all 
of which we discover new things to 
remedy. In one of our States over one 
thousand laws and ordinances have been 
added in the last year. It is also true 
that a large part of them will sleep 
peacefully in the statute book. 

‘*National character can not be built 
by law. It is the sum of the moral fiber 
of its individuals. When abuses which 
rise from our growing system are cured 
by live individual conscience, by initia- 
tive in the creation of voluntary stand- 
ards, then is the growth of moral per- 
‘eptions fertilized in every individual 
character. 

‘*No one disputes the necessity for 
‘onstantly new standards of conduct in 
relation to all these tools and inven- 
tions. Our latest great invention, 
radio, has brought a host of new ques- 
tions. No one disputes that much of 
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these subsidiary additions to the Ten 
Commandments must be made by legis. 
lation. Our public utilities are waste- 
ful and costly unless we give them a 
privilege more or less monopolistic. At 
once when we have business affected 
with monopoly we must have regulation 
by law. Much of even this phase might 
have been unnecessary had there been 
a higher degree of responsibility to the 
public, higher standards of business 
practise among those who dominated 
these agencies in years gone by. 

‘*There has been, however, a great ex- 
tension of government regulation and 
control beyond the field of public utili- 
ties into the fields of production and 
distribution of commodities and credit. 
When legislation penetrates the business 
world it is because there is abuse some- 
where. A great deal of this legislation 
is due rather to the inability of busi- 
ness hitherto to so organize as to cor- 
rect abuses than to any lack of desire 
to have it done. Some times the abuses 
are more apparent than real, but any- 
thing is a handle for demagoguery. In 
the main, however, the public acts only 
when it has lost confidence in the ability 
or willingness of business to correct its 
own abuses. 

‘*T am one of those who believe in the 
substratum of inherent honesty, the fine 
vein of service and kindliness in our 
citizenship. The vast volume of goods 
and services that daily flow through the 
land would cease instantly were it not 
for the instinctive dependence of our 
people upon the moral responsibility of 
the men who labor in the shops and 
farms and the men who direct our pro- 
duetion and distribution. 

‘*In these times of muddled thought 
it is sometimes worth repeating a 
truism. Industry and commerce are not 
based upon taking advantage of other 
persons. Their foundations lie in the 
division of labor and exchange of prod- 
ucts. For through specialization we in- 
crease the total and variety of produc- 
tion and secure its diffiusion into con- 
sumption. By some false analogy to 
the ‘survival of the fittest’ many have 
conceived the whole business world to 
be a sort of economic ‘dog eat dog.” We 
often lay too much emphasis upon its 
competitive features, too little upon the 
fact that it is in essence a great ¢o- 
operative effort. 
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‘“‘The problem of business ethics, as 
a prevention of abuse, is of two cate- 
gories: those where the standard must 
be one of individual moral perceptions, 
and those where we must have a deter- 
mination of standards of conduct for a 
whole group in order that there may be 
a basis for ethies. 

‘‘The standards of honesty, of a sense 
of mutual obligation and of service, were 
determined two thousand years ago. 
They may require at times to be re- 
ealled. And the responsibility for them 
increases infinitely in high places either 
in business or government, for there 
rests the high responsibility for leader- 
ship in fineness of moral perception. 
Their failure is a blow at the repute of 
business and at confidence in govern- 
ment itself. 

‘*The second field is the great area of 
indirect economie wrong and unethical 
practises that spring up under the pres- 
sures of competition and habit. There 
is also the great field of economic waste 
through destructive competition, 
through strikes, booms and slumps, un- 
employment, through failure of our 
different industries to synchronize and 
a hundred other causes which directly 
lower our productivity and employment. 
Waste may be abstractly unethical but 
in any event it can only be remedied 
by economie action. 

“‘If we are to find solution to these 
collective issues outside of government 
regulation we must meet two practical 
problems : 

‘*First, there must be organization in 
such form as ean establish the standards 
of conduct in this vast complex of 
shifting invention, production, and use 
There is no existing basis to check the 
failure of service, of the sacrifice of 
publie interest. Some one must deter- 
mine such standards. They must be 
determined and held flexibly in tune 
with the intense technology of trade. 

**Second, there must be some sort of 
enforcement. There is the perpetual 
difficulty of a small minority who will 
not play the game. They too often 
bring disrepute upon the vast majority ; 
they drive many others to adopt unfair 
competitive methods which all deplore ; 
their abuses give rise to publie indigna- 
tion and elamor which breed legislative 
action. 

**T believe we are in the presence of a 
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new era in the organization of industry 
and commerce in which, if properly 
directed, lie forces pregnant with in- 
finite possibilities of moral progress. We 
are, almost unnoticed, in the midst of 
a great revolution, or rather, a trans- 
formation in the whole super-organiza- 
tion of our eeconomie life. We are pass- 
ing from a period of extremely indi- 
vidualistie action into a period of asso- 
ciational activities.” 

In answer to my question as to whom 
he regards as America’s most construe- 
tive American industrialist to-day, Mr. 
Hoover remarked : 

‘*We have three types of industrialists 
in America. The old type of industrial- 
ist leader was interested mainly in but 
one thing—in milking the publie, in ae- 
ev~ ulating millions by exploiting the 
great mass of the people. A great in- 
dustrialist leader is Henry Ford. But 
he is unique, in a elass by himself, and 
he has practically no followers. The 
really significant type of the new indus- 
trial leader in America is one who has 
risen from the ranks, who looks after the 
interests of his company of investors, 
knowing his duty to his associates and 
giving his working people a square deal, 
and who realizes that the publie must 
be pleased by giving it the best possible 
service at the lowest price. Suecess in 
American industrialism lies in the co- 
ordination of these elements. The man 
who best typifies this new American 
industrialist leadership is Owen D 
Young, head of the General Electric 
Company.”’ 

I also had occasion to discuss with 
Mr. Hoover some of the most vital prob- 
lems of the international situation. I 
was most eager to hear from Mr. Hoover 
whether he believed that Europe had 
learned the lessons of the World War, 
and whether there was danger of Asia 
succumbing to the concentrated propa- 
ganda of bolshevist Russia, thus ar- 
raigning the two fundamentally oppo- 
site conceptions of civilization, of the 
Oriental against the Occidental, in sueh 
a way as to draw us into another great 
war. But it is obvious that at this time, 
when America is dealing with the ques- 
tions of foreign debts and other serious 
political problems abroad, Seeretary 
Hoover could not make publie a frank 
expression of his views on these ques- 
tions without running the risk of their 
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being twisted and misconstrued by dip- 
jomats and propagandists to suit their 


diverse purposes. Yet, knowing Mr. 
Hoover’s outlook upon international 
problems, I may perhaps sum up the 


answers without drifting too far away 
from his own conception of these prob- 
lems. 

It is doubtful whether any one knows 
yet what all the lessons of the war are. 
Most European statesmen are well alive 
to certain fundamental things, but with 
populations that have been stirred so 
deeply by a sense of injustice and by 
enormous personal and property losses, 
by hate and fear, it does not follow 
that their leaders can pursue logical 
and straight lines of indicated policy. 
As the war recedes further in the back- 
ground, the opportunities of states en 
become greater, and in time the obvious 
lessons are bound to sink in. 

In the meantime, some nations still 
have faith that they can abrogate cer- 
tain laws of human behavior. They 
cannot. For instance, despite legal fiat, 
self-interest is still the dominant motive 
force of production. Again, govern- 
ments can no more spend above their 
income and not go bankrupt than can 
individuals. But some populations are 
not vet willing to stand the necessary 
burden of taxation or reduction of ex- 
penses that would enable their govern- 
ments to live within their ineomes. 
Taxes have to be paid from current 
production, and governments can mort- 
gage only a small per cent of future 
production, either by issuing paper cur- 
rency or bonds, without the value of 
these documents shrinking back to this 
small per cent. 

Real peace cannot be made in an at- 
mosphere of hate and fear, nor will 
divided races cease to vearn for racial 
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solidarity and freedom, according to 
their own race instincts. In this trans- 
ition stage there is some lingering be- 
lief that military alliances, with their 
supporting armies and balances of 
power, are the stuff that permanent 
peace will be made of. All these are 
evident lessons of the past few years. 
Nevertheless, Europe is steadily emerg- 
ing from all these illusions through the 
usual human process of trial and 
error. 

As for the danger of the spread of 
bolshevism in the Orient and the men- 
ace of a conflict between the two civil- 
izations, there is no doubt that, with 
the more emotional Oriental mind, with 
the desperate poverty and destitution 
and the very large percentage of il- 
literacy, the Orient offers more fertile 
ground than the Oceident. But bolshe- 
vism tends to destroy intelligence, lead- 
ership, and constructive impulses in the 
nations afflicted with it. So, if such a 
very unlikely thing as a general in- 
vasion of the Occident should happen, 
it could be stopped by any one of the 
greater Occidental nations  single- 
handed. 

Herbert Hoover interpreted the heart 
of America to the world. He translated 
the idealism of America into humani- 
tarian service by not only saving the 
starving populations of Europe during 
the world’s greatest catastrophe but 
also by checking the wave of anarchy 
and unbridled revolt that threatened 
civilization and the welfare of coming 
generations. 

For the first time in the history of 
nations, America became her brother’s 
keeper, without expecting any reward, 
without any selfish motives, without any 
thought of aggrandizement or gain. 
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FAWN O'MERA 


Had you never, Fawn O’Mera, 
Never heard the magic bell 

Tolling from the belfries airy 

Of the towered land of Fairy 
Where the Elfin people dwell? 


Had you never, Fawn O’Mera, 

Seen the Laughing People ride, 
Gold, and green, and rowan, trooping 
Like a flock of sea gulls swooping 

Out to sea, by some roadside ? 


Little bits of sticks, and snatches 
Tattered too, of roadside straw; 
Here and there the dead leaves whirling 
In the wind; the gray dust pearling 
Over them was all they saw! 


They, the New Born souls, that newly 
Grow to threescore year and ten, 

Ancient only in the cradle, 

Crafty with the porridge ladle, 
Children still as greedy men 


But the lovely, loving, lilting, 

Laughing Wise Ones who are Old, 
Whom a thousand years make tender, 
And whose kind eyes know the splendor 

Of the Dawn, saw fairy gold! 


Hear them singing, Fawn O’Mera! 
Girlhood guessed the song before 
Now, the candles flare and dwindle, 
And a burden grows the spindle, 
And the flax falls to the floor 


Leave the young, whose love is asking, 
Leave the old whose love’s a chain, 

Ere they strew your head with ashes, 

Dim the eyes and dew the lashes, 
Come into your own again 


I will take you, Fawn O’Mera, 
To the Fairy Glades apart, 
And where green leaves know no falling, 
Hush the old unhappy calling, 
Wake your soul, and still your heart 
—Elizabeth MacKinstry 
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By SAPPER 
E WAS a little wiz- ‘*Yes,”” he went on after a few mo- 
ened-up old thing, his ments, ‘‘it is an unpleasant thing not 
face a net-work of to be appreciated. Though good for a 
wrinkles. Seventy I man, Monsieur, when he is young. A\l- 
put his age at—per- ways there lies in front of him the goal 
haps more—though in of success, and so he is spurred on. It 
his eyes there still is when a man is old—when a man who 





dwelt something of the fire of youth, 
and the hand that lifted the glass of 
vermuth to his lips was steady. It was 
the choice of that drink as an aperitif 
that had started the conversation, for 
our own countrymen of the class to 
which he obviously belonged do not, as 
a rule, indulge in vermuth. 

He was French, of course, though for 
the last twenty years he had lived in 
London, and save for a few little man- 
nerisms of speech he might have been 
English. He kept a barber’s shop, and 
every night, when business was over, he 
eame to the Dubonnet for his glass of 
vermuth. 


Georges Pitou was his name; possibly 
Monsieur had observed his shop in 
Wardour Street? I fenced delicately, 
but the matter was dismissed with a 
wave of the hand. There were two 
assistants. ar 

‘*And Madame,’’ I put in thought- 
lessly. 


‘*No, Monsieur,”’ “a 
am not married.’”’ 

He signed to the waiter t 
glass. 

‘*And Monsieur what? I 
not seen you here before. re 

I broke the news of my trade to him 
gently. 


he said gravely. 
refill his 


have 


1S 


‘*Then,’’ he said quickly, *“‘vou are 
here in search of copy.”’ 

‘*Principally, Monsieur Pitou,”’ I 
laughed, ‘‘I am here in search of a 


cheap dinner. It is one thing to write, 
and quite another to be read.”’ 

He nodded sympathetically 

‘I know, Monsieur; sometime: one 
works one’s very best and yet one is not 
appreciated. Even in my saloon I have 
known it to happen.’’ 

‘*Indeed,’’ I murmured politely. 

nee tone 


by 


has once been appreciated and made 
much of begins to lose his hold—it is 
then that it becomes a terrible thing. 
You think not, perhaps; you say that 
he has had his day, and that it is time 
he made way for some one else. Listen, 
Monsieur, and I will tell you a story. 
And you shall write it down and send 
it to a magazine. Listen—for I am in 
the mood this evening.’’ 

He lit a cigarette and, in the light of 
the match, his face seemed even more 
amazingly wrinkled than before. 

‘“‘Do not imagine, Monsieur,’’ he be- 
gan, ‘‘that I was always a barber. For 
twenty years, true, I have cut hair—and 
twenty years is a long time. So long 
that sometimes I think that I have cut 
hair all my life—but that is only when 
the black dog is about. And then I re- 
member that there is always a bottle of 
wine and that life is what we make of 
it ourselves. 

‘*Have you ever heard, Monsieur, of 
Blom’s Celebrated Cireus? It was be- 
fore your time, I know, and yet I 
thought every one must have heard of it. 
For never was there a circus quite like 
it. In every corner of France—from 
Perpignan to Reims, from the Gironde 
to the Vosges, Blom’s Cireus was a 
household word. To welcome it villages 
would hang out their flags, and towns 
declare a general holiday. 

‘‘It was superb, magnificent. There 
was a giraffe, and a tiger in a cage; 
there was a pig with five feet and a 
bearded woman. And, mon Dieu! what 
a woman! Never shall I forget the 
blow she gave me when I trimmed that 
beard one day in a manner that was— 
how do you say it—lopsided. But I 
was young, Monsieur; to me it was but 
a jest until she hit me.’ 

H. ¢ McNeile 
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He sighed reminisecently and indi- 
eated his empty glass to the waiter. 

‘*As you will have guessed, I, too, 
was of the ecireus; I might almost say I 
was the circus. I ean still hear those 
bursts of laughter, those shouts of ap- 
plause as Pitou the clown darted into 
the ring. But it is not of myself that I 
would speak; merely is it necessary for 
Monsieur to grasp my position, and to 
realize that I am well qualified to tell 
the story by which Monsieur will make 
his name. It is the story of Henri 
Dardot, the conjurer—and of Marie, his 
wife. 

“It is not too much to say that the 
name of Henry Dardot was almost as 
well known as that of Pitou the clown. 
The amazing things he could do—with 
eards and rabbits and things in a hat. 
Onee I remember there was a slight 
accident with regard to a top-hat he 
had borrowed, and in which he had 
promised to make an omelette. You 
will understand that he had in reality 
two top-hats, which he substituted from 
time to time. Behold then Henri break- 
ing eggs gaily into the seeond top-hat. 
The omelette aur fines herbes, eooked to 
a turn, was all ready on its plate wait- 
ing to be slipped into the hat he had 
borrowed. He laughed and jested, and 
the crowd laughed too. And then sud- 
denly the laughter froze on his lips; his 
face turned white under his make-up. 
Inadvertently he had mixed the two 
hats. And the hat of Monsieur le 
Maire, instead of containing a delicious 
omelette on a plate, was half-full of raw 
eggs. 

‘*A mistake, Monsieur—but the great- 
est men have made mistakes. And nat- 
ural, too, at the time. For Henri was in 
love—in love with the most adorable 
girl. You have seen the field of waving 
corn; you have seen the searlet poppies 
peeping out from between the stalks: 
vou have seen the blue of the southern 
seas. Even so was the gold of her hair, 
and the searlet of her lips, and the won- 
der of her eyes. I, too, was in love 
with her—we all were—but we soon 





saw that Henri was her choice. At the 
time I thought it strange, for, though 
Henri was a superb conjurer and could 
juggle with soup plates, such qualifica- 
tions seemed unnecessary in a husband. 
After all, in a happy marriage one does 
not make omelettes in top-hats, and the 


dinner service reposes on the dresser 
Whereas a sunny disposition and a 
pretty wit, such as is vital to a clown, 
must be great assets in the home. 

‘*However, it beeame evident that 
Marie had eyes for none but Henri 
With her own handkerchief she wiped 
the inside of Monsieur le Maire’s hat; 
with her own hands she cooked the 
second omelette with the eggs she had so 
earefully saved out of the hat, and 
shared it with Henri. And a few days 
later they were married. 

**Monsieur is married himself? When 
sueceess comes, as it will when he writes 
this story, he hopes to be, I see. Well, 
I ean think of no better wish to offer to 
Monsieur than that his marriage will be 
as the marriage of Henri ard Marie was 
during the first nine or ten years. 

**It is ineredible, but it is the truth 
Never for one moment did Marie look at 
another man; never for one moment did 
Henri look at another woman. Mon- 
sieur may think now that it is not at all 
incredible. I can only hope that he 
will always be of the same opinion 
And yet—who knows? There is happi- 
ness in this world too great to last, even 
as the happiness of those two. Fate— 
Nature—eall it what you will—is hard 
and stern. If she sees us too happy, 
she steps in and eries ‘ Halt.” She keeps 
a book and she adds things up. And 
if the total is too big she gets angry 
Sometimes you pay in_ instalments, 
Monsieur, and sometimes in a lump 
sum down. And so, though I wish you 
the happiness of those two during the 
first years of their married life, I hope 
at the end that the total will not be too 
big. Beeause they paid. Mon Dien! 
How they paid! 

‘*There was one child, a boy, and nat- 
urally his name also was Henri. And 
as the years passed by he became the 
pet of us all. He alone was allowed to 
pull the beard of the show lady; he 
alone was allowed to undo the waisteoat 
buttons of Monsieur Blom himself 
Everywhere we went he went with us, 
and sometimes, as a treat, I would make 
him up as a clown and he would pretend 
that he was the great Georges Pitou 
We would watch him ecapering round 
the ring, turning somersaults, and 
Marie would laugh and clap her hands 
and say that he was better than his in- 
structor. 
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‘‘And then, when the boy was about 
nine years old, there came a day when 
I found Marie in tears. She was sitting 
upon an old packing case, and standing 
by her knee was little Henri. And 
Henri the big—her husband—was walk- 
ing up and down, blowing his nose and 
muttering to himself. 

***It is imbecile, Marie,’ I heard him 
ery. ‘You do not understand what the 
good Abbé has offered. Why, name of 
a name, he will make a gentleman of 
the boy. An avocat, or maybe a doctor. 
Does he not say that the boy has the 
bump of much knowledge upon his 
head?’ 

‘**But I don’t want him to be a gen- 
tleman,’ cried Marie. ‘I want him just 
as he is—mvy little boy.’ 

‘‘And the boy clutched her knees 
and eried, too, for he loved the cireus 
and didn’t want to go away. Was not 
the dream of the young raseal’s life to 
be the second Georges Pitou? 

‘*They asked me my opinion—and I— 
what could I say? It was a big ques- 
tion to decide, Monsieur, the future of 
little Henri. On the one hand, the con- 
vent school of the Abbé where the boy 
‘ould be educated at no great cost; on 
the other, the cireus with its free and 
easy life. And for two days I thought 
t over, whilst they naturally waited for 
my advice. 

*** Mes amis,’ I said, ‘it is thus that I 
see it. Ineredible though it may seem to 
is now, there may come a day when 
Blom’s Celebrated Circus will no longer 
draw the public as it does at present. 
True, you cannot believe me; to you 
such a thing is inconceivable. And yet 
*he day must come when Henri Dardot 
‘an no longer produce omelettes from 
top-hats. Another will take his place, 
vou say. Perhaps so—perhaps not. 
But what will happen when I, Georges 


Pitou, wish to retire? For no man 
goes on forever. What will happen 
then, mes amis?’ 

‘‘The argument impressed them, 


Monsieur, for the idea of Blom’s Cele- 
brated Cireus without Georges Pitou 
was frankly absurd. 

‘**But that is 
Monsieur Pitou,’ 
woman. 

‘**Who knows?’ I said easily. ‘I 
have my eye on a little café not far 
Avignon. And when Monsieur 
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bearded 
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Blom sees fit to reward me as I deserve 
: But, enough. It is not of my- 
self I would speak. It is of little Henri, 
and what it is best to do for the boy. 
What then will happen to him if, 
in ten years from now, the Circus is no 
more? Ten years is a long time, and 
many things may take place. The good 
Monsieur Blom may be dead; 1, George 
Pitou, may have had an accident, or I 
may have retired. And if that is so, 
what will the boy do? For what train- 
ing he has had will be of no use to him 
if there is no Cireus.’ 

‘Common sense, Monsieur, you will 
agree. From every point of view it was 
better that the boy should go to a good 
school—from every point of view, that 
is, Save one.’ 

Monsieur Pitou drained his glass and 
stared over my shoulder into space. A 
strange, wrapped look was in his eyes, 
and I think he was back again at the 
council of war where the fate of little 
Henri was being discussed, with the 
bearded lady gazing at him with suit- 
able reverence, and Marie holding her 
baby tightly, fiercely, as she realized 
that opinion was against her. 

‘*Yes, Monsieur, from every point of 
view save one—his mother’s. What 
fools we men are—weighing up the 
points for and against; treating a soul 
as if it was a mathematical problem. 
For laws must conform to the soul; not 
the soul tolaws. Monsieur perhaps may 
regard that as dangerous philosophy. 
Nevertheless, it is the truth. And that 
is why women drive men to the verge of 
insanity when they argue. For argu- 
ment is based on law, and women know 
better than the law. At least they do 
on some things. 

‘*Marie knew better than the law. I 
see it now, though at the time I didn’t. 
Point by point I showed her the ad- 
vantages that little Henri would gain 
by going to school. And when I’d fin- 
ished, and her husband was nodding in 
agreement, and Alphonse, who trained 
the performing fleas and was always 
losing them—mon Dieu! every day, and 
he slept next to me—when all of us, as 
I say, had shown Marie clearly and 
logically that we were right, she just 
shook her head and whispered, ‘ You're 
wrong.’ And then the Abbé himself 
interfered, and he was as big a fool as 
the rest of us. But he went on a dif- 
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ferent line and so he was more success- 
ful. 

‘**My child,’ he said to her, ‘are you 
quite sure you are thinking of the boy 
and not of yourself?’ 

‘‘Monsieur, it was a devilish ques- 
tion. Even now I can see the dawning 
look of terror in those wonderful blue 
eyes as she stared at him. For she 
realized she was beaten. With her 
woman's intuition she knew, at once, 
that he had penetrated her defenses, 
and that she had lost. For she under- 
stood the hopelessness of explaining to 
men that if she thought of the boy she 
must be thinking of herself, too. You 
can’t divide a good mother and her son 
and treat them as two beings. <A father 
and his child—yes—but not a mother. 

‘‘She walked away, I remember, and 
as she passed me I caught my breath at 
the look on her face. And when she’d 
gone we talked foolishly together, as is 
the way with men at such times, of the 
crops and politics and things that 
didn’t matter, until Alphonse lost an- 
other of his cursed fleas, and praise be 
to God the Abbé went off with it. At 
least he swore it was on him, and he 
was searching for it angrily when Marie 
returned. She went straight up to little 
Henri and picked him up, and, though 
thirty-five vears have gone by since that 
day, the picture she made is as clear in 
my mind as ever. Their two heads were 
together, and the little chap’s arms were 
round her neck. For a while she stared 
at the Abbé in silence, till at length he 
gave up the search and contented him- 
self with an occasional scratch. 

‘**Monsieur |’ Abbé,’ she said quietly, 
‘take him. Take him now before | 
change my mind.’ 

‘**You have decided well, my daugh- 
ter. You will not regret it,’ he an- 
swered gravely, and then he muttered 
maledictions under his breath, for <Al- 
phonse never overfed his pets. 

‘***T will come and see him before we 
leave to-morrow,’ said Marie, and I saw 
her arms tighten round her baby. Then 
she started to whisper in his ear, and I 
—I am not ashamed to confess it—lI 
blew my nose with violence. There are 
moments, Monsieur, when the strongest 
of us find it diffieult to speak. 

‘‘Ten minutes later we stood at the 
door of the tent watching the little 
figure trotting gravely along the dusty 


road at the side of Monsieur 1]’Abbe. 
Was he not going to something new, 
where he would play with other little 
boys? And is not the world very good 
when we are nine years old, and a funny 
man is beside us making sudden darts at 
various parts of his anatomy? Is not 
such a performance expressly intended 
for the purpose of making little boys 
laugh? And so we watched them till a 
turn in the road hid them from sight. 

‘**He never even waved,’ whispered 
Marie, half to herself. ‘He never even 
turned round once.’ 

*“**Ah! Marie, my dear, little boys 
don’t turn round and wave when 
they are laughing. And little boys 
should always be laughing. It is the 
only way to balance the world’s tears. 
They look so intently at the present— 
and surely an Abbé with a flea is good 
enough for any one. It’s not the past 
or the future that matters; they leave 
uninteresting things like that to the 
grown-ups.’ Which is, perhaps, why 
Marie wiped the tears from her eyes, as 
she thought of the last nine years, and 
then turned on us like a tigress. 

‘**Oh! vou fools,’ she stormed. ‘You 
miserable fools.’ 

‘*There was fear as well as anger in 
her voice as she thought of the years 
to come.’”’ 

The wizened-up little man drained 
his vermuth and lit a cigarette. 

‘Monsieur can perhaps picture those 
years,” he continued after a_ while. 
‘‘From Perpignan to Reims, from the 
Gironde to the Vosges, Blom’s Cele- 
brated Cireus continued its triumphant 
career. And once every year we per- 
formed at the town where little Henri 
was at school. Ah! the first of those 
oceasions ; it was unforgetable. The ex- 
citement, and the laughing, and the kiss- 
ing that went on. Henri and all his lit- 
tle friends came and sat in the front 
row, and cheered and talked all through 
the performance; never did Georges 
Pitou provoke such amusement. Never 
did Henri the elder produce his omelette 
so superbly. 

***That is my father,’ came the proud 
voice of little Henri, ‘and if you’re 
good he will give vou the omelette to 
eat.’ 

‘*But naturally. Who else would 
have that honour on such a day? And 
after it was over they all came and 
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stared at the bearded woman, and the 
fleas of Alphonse, until Marie caught 
up her boy and earried him away from 
the others. Was he happy? Were his 
socks mended? Parbleu! At ten years 
of age one is always happy, and what is 
a hole in a sock, more or less? 

**Monsieur—he fidgeted. Out of the 
corner of my eye—when I was doing 
one of my tricks for the others—I could 
see that his eves were fixed on me. He 
did not want to sit with Marie in a cor- 
ner and talk of his socks; he wanted to 
show the others that he could jump 
through a hoop. And Marie wished for 
nothing but that he should sit on her 
knee with his arms round her neck, and 
pretend that he was her baby again. 

‘It was the Abbé himself who came 
to fetch them, and he said nothing but 
good of little Henri. His father was de- 
lighted, and Monsieur Blom _ himself 
presented the boy with a silver frane. 

***FHe will make his name, that boy,’ 
said Henri to me that night. ‘Truly we 
did wisely in giving him his chance.’ 

‘“*And Marie, who was sewing, said 
nothing, though we didn’t notice it at 
the time. She knew, Monsieur—she 
knew even then. Women are like that. 
And there was nothing she could do; 
the matter was out of her hands. 

‘*It came little by little, almost im- 
perceptibly at first, the—how do you 
it—the crack in the violin. And 
with it there came another thing which 
again was almost imperceptible at first 
—the waning popularity of Blom’s 
Celebrated Cireus. 

‘*T think it was little Henri who first 
put it into words with the brutal frank- 
ness of the young. He was twelve then, 
and for the last two years none of his 
school friends had turned up to see the 
Cireus. 








say 


***Tt is so dull, maman,’ he said. 
‘Always you do the same tricks. And 
one gets bored with seeing ,the same 


tricks.’ 

‘*But there are always new people 
to see them,’ cried his father. ‘And an 
old trick is new to those who have not 
seen it. What, for example, of the boy 
—the new boy of whom you wrote— 
Jean? He has not seen the tricks. Why 
did you not bring him?’ 

‘* And little Henri turned red. 

‘** Jean,’ he said, ‘does not like eir- 


cuses 
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*** Ho, ho,’ eried his father, 


‘and who 
is this strange fellow who does not like 
seeing an omelette produced from a 
hat ?’ 

‘*He is the son of the Comte d’Al. 


buise,” answered the boy. 

‘**Mon Dieu!’ chuckled his father, 
‘but we have swagger friends. Tell 
him that if he should come to-night, [ 
will show him a new and wonderful ecard 
trick.’ 

‘“*And the boy turned redder than 
ever. 

***He does not know that I am here, 
papa,’ he muttered. ‘And anyway he 
would not be allowed to come to-night; 
Monsieur le Comte d’Albuise is very 
particular. He fears the—the measles 
for Jean.’ 

***And that is why you have kept 
silent,’ eried his father. ‘Good boy. 


Otherwise the little Jean would be 
jealous, n’est-ce pas?’ 

***Ves—he would be jealous,’ re- 
peated the boy. 

***Considerate, you see,’ eried his 
father when he had gone. ‘A _ good 
trait which I am well pleased with 


Mais mon Dieu, Marie, you are erying. 
Was there ever such a woman? What 
is the matter?’ 

‘* “Nothing, Henri, that matters,’ she 
said quietly, but to me later she told 
the truth. 

***Tt is not the measles, Georges,’ she 
said sadly, ‘that has kept him away. It 
is that my little Henri is ashamed of 
us. He does not want his friends to 
know that his parents are in a circus.’ 

‘*And though I told her that she was 
wrong, I knew that she was right. I 
realized that it was what she had feared 
and dreaded all the time, and now it 
had come. To her husband she said 
nothing, and she made me promise that 
I, too, would keep silence. 

***Tt is done now, Georges,’ she said 
‘My little boy has been taken away from 
me, and now we ean only hinder him 
But I wonder if he’s really any happier 
than he was when he was here with us 
in the ecireus.’ 

‘* “He had to have his chance, Marie,’ 
I answered. ‘And look how well he 1s 
doing.’ 

**‘She nodded her head a_ little 
wearily, and went on with her sewing. 

***Georges,’ she said, ‘there was a 


time many years ago when | used to 
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dream of the future when we should 
leave the circus. Henri and I should 
have saved a little money—enough to 
buy a cottage somewhere and grow 
vegetables and keep some hens and a 
pig. And in the next cottage would be 
little Henri and his wife and _ babies. 
And we would be all together—and so 
happy. But now—what is going to 
happen? He would not be happy in a 
eottage, and the money that we might 
be saving goes in his schooling and his 
clothes. He must be dressed better 
there than if he were still with us here, 
and it is terrible how much it costs. 
And what is to be the end of it all, 
Georges? If only I could be sure he 
was going to be happy. Nothing else 
would matter at all then.’ 

‘‘That was all she seemed to think 
about, Monsieur; was her boy going to 
be happy? Her own dreams had van- 
ished; she was trying to find others to 
replace them. Sometimes when I 
painted for her pictures of her boy as 
a great man—as a deputy—nay, as the 
President himself—her eyes would 
sparkle and she would nod her head and 
laugh. And then the joy would fade 
from her face, and the life die out until 
I grew almost angry with her. But she 
knew, Monsieur; she knew. 

‘‘It was when the boy was eighteen 
that the crisis came. For a long time we 
had seen it coming, but, as is the way 
with true artistes, we had hoped against 
hope. Business was going from bad to 
worse, and Monsieur Blom grew more 
worried every day. No longer did the 
people flock to see us; in fact there 
were performances when the only spec- 
tators were those who had been given 
their seats free. And the most worried 
of all of us were Henri Dardot and 
Marie. The boy’s expenses were in- 
creasing, and, whereas the rest of us had 
saved a little, they had saved nothing 
at all. In fact they were in debt. They 
had struggled and struggled to make 
both ends meet, but you cannot get a 
quart out of a pint pot. And now the 
last premium of their insurance was 
due, for when the boy had gone to 
school they had insured their lives so 
that, in case anything happened to 
them, his education should not be inter- 
fered with. 

‘‘Then came the final blow. Never 
shall 1 forget that afternoon to my 


dying day—the afternoon that Mon- 
sieur Blom called us all together to tell 
us the news. We had known things 
were bad, but we had not realized that 
they were as bad as they were. A man 
was with him, a nasty-looking man 
smoking a large cigar. He had on a 
fur coat and Monsieur Blom seemed 
very much afraid of him. 

*** Mes enfants,’ he said and his voice 
was trembling, ‘we are in a bad way. 
For twenty-five years we have been to- 
gether all over France, and now . 

‘**The show is broke,’ put in the 
man with the cigar. ‘Cut the cackle, 
Blom. It’s not to be wondered at. It’s 
rotten. I watched it last night. It’s as 
dull as ditch-water. You’re doing the 
same futile tricks that you did ten 
years ago. Why I saw the conjurer— 
what’s his name—Dardot—do that fool 
stunt with an omelette when I was a 
boy. 

‘‘Henri Dardot’s lips trembled, and 
Marie put her hand on his arm. 

‘**Tt wants freshening up,’ went on 
the man. ‘And, if I’m to take over the 
good-will in exchange for the money 
you owe me, all these people will have 
to go. This show as it stands at present 
is enough to make a deaf mute sob like a 
child.’ 

‘*Mon Dieu! Monsieur—it was ter- 
rible. We knew, as I said, that things 
were bad, but this news overwhelmed us. 
To go—to be sacked after twenty-five 
vears! What was to become of us? 
Above all, what was to become of Henri 
Dardot and Marie? We, as I told you, 
had saved something; they had nothing 
at all. 

‘Il saw them, after we had left Mon- 
sieur Blom, sitting together in a dark 
corner, and this time it was he who was 
crying, whilst she had her arms round 
his neck as in the days when they were 
first married. 

‘**My dear,’ she said tenderly, ‘we 
shall manage, somehow we shall man- 
age.’ 

‘** It is little Henri,’ he sobbed. ‘For 
how are we to send him to the avocat’s 
office if we are turned away?’ 

‘*Then he got up and dashed away his 
tears. Evidently a great idea had come 
to him. 

‘**] will learn new tricks,’ he eried 
magnificently. ‘*‘Now—this minute— 
1 will think out something fresh. 
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‘*And Marie clapped her hands to- 
gether. 

***T will go and tell that pig with a 
cigar,’ she cried, ‘that you are perfect- 
ing a new wonder.’ 

***Then he will not sack us. But I 
wish we had the money for the insur- 
ance.’ 

**Monsieur—had I any alternative? 
You, who are an artiste, will know how 
a paltry trifle like that will prevent a 
man from giving of his best. He is 
worried; he cannot concentrate. As- 
suredly we would show this pig in the 
fur coat what we could do. I myself 
had already sketched out some new 
turns. And Henri Dardot also. 

** * Mes amis,’ I eried. ‘Do not worry 
about that insurance. Are we _ not 
friends? And what is mine is thine. I 
will pay it.’ 


‘“We embraced, Monsieur. I would 
brook no refusal. And then we con- 
ecentrated on our new tricks. The ac- 


eursed man with the cigar was per- 
suaded at length into giving us all a 
week’s further trial; principally, as he 
said, because it would take him a week 


to replace us. And for three days 
Henri Dardot thought and thought, 
whilst we all tried to help him. But it 


was hard, for undoubtedly his hand had 
lost its cunning. 

‘*And then, when we were almost in 
despair, there came the great idea. 
Monsieur, it was a masterpiece ;-it was 
the idea of genius. At once we knew 
that it would make the name of Henri 
Dardot famous throughout Europe. 
Any thought of their being sacked was 
now gone. It would be the making of 
the cireus, and in my joy and excite- 
ment I told the pig-dog who smoked 
cigars as much. He laughed. 

***We'll see,” he said. ‘Anyway it 
couldn’t be worse than their present 
show.’ 

‘*For two more days we worked out 
the trick, and assuredly it was a erea- 
tion of genius. At least so it seemed to 
us. I will not weary you, Monsieur, 
with the details of it; enough to say 
that at the great culminating moment a 
box which the audience thought to be 
empty was opened and revealed Marie 
dressed in her most beautiful clothes 
standing in a blaze of light. It was 
done by electricity. Little bulbs were 
sewn into her frock and into her hair, 
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and the good God alone knows how 
much Henri had had to pay the local 
electrician to do it. I know he had ob. 
tained his week’s salary in advance, and 
there was nothing of it left. But what 
did it matter; success and fame were 
his at last. 


***Tt is true, Georges,” he said to 


me. ‘That man is correct. I have been 
lazy. I should have used my great 
skill before to perfect other master. 


pieces. Then we should not be in the 
position we are. But there is still time: 
this is but the first of many by which 
we will save Monsieur Blom.’ ’’ 

The wizened-up little man paused 
and lit another cigarette. 

**The cireus was fuller that evening, 
Monsieur,’” he went on after a while. 
‘*Almost as it had been in days gone 
by. And we performed superbly. Were 
we not all worked up at the thought 
of Henri Dardot’s masterpiece that was 
tocome. At length the moment arrived. 
I stood, Monsieur, in the wings and I 
trembled with excitement. At my side 
was the aceursed one with the cigar, 
and over and over again I said to him, 
‘Now you will see, my friend, see and 


understand the genius whom you 
thought to sack.” And he only smiled, 
and dug his hands deeper into the 


pockets of his coat. 

‘*Mon Dieu! Monsieur, even now I 
ean hardly bear to think of the next few 
minutes. For it failed. It was a 
ghastly, miserable failure. Everything 
went wrong. Marie was not in the box 
at the right moment. The fool of an 
electrician had bungled with the 
lights. And, what was worse, I realized 
that, even if it had come off as Henri 
intended, it was not a masterpiece at 
all. It had all seemed so different when 
we planned and rehearsed it ; now it was 
just a silly, stup‘d thing. 

‘The audience giggled and somebody 


hissed. I dashed on to try and save the 
situation. I passed Henri, and his face 
was gray, whilst Marie was sobbing 


under her breath. To have one’s most 
magnificent hopes dashed to the ground 
is a terrible thing, Monsieur. And they 
had built so much on it. 

**T darted off again as the next turn 
started, to find them both talking to the 
man with the cigar. 

‘**Tf possible, Dardot,’ he was say- 
ing, ‘your show this evening is more 
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MARIE 


atterly futile than when you produce 
that damned omelette out of a hat.’ 
‘**But, Monsieur,’ stammered Henri 
desperately, ‘it went wrong. To- 
morrow night 
‘«*«There will be no to-morrow night,’ 
the other. ‘You’re sacked 





answered 
now.’ 
‘‘Henri gave a little gasping cry as 


if he had been struck in-the face. They 
were standing side by side, he and 


Marie, and for a moment or two they 
clung together like children; then 
Marie, with a sudden strange look on 
her face, stepped forward. 

‘**You engaged us for a week, Mon- 
sieur,’ she said quietly. ‘To-morrow is 
the last night. Give us that one 
chanee.’ 

‘‘For a few seconds he looked at her 
—did the man with the cigar. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘** All right,’ he said gruffly. ‘But I 
warn you that your show is no good, 
and I’m not going to take you on again.’ 

‘“‘To Henri it was a reprieve. The 
next night all would be well. He slaved 
and worked at his trick all through the 
following day, and I helped him though 
my heart was heavy with misgivings. 
Only Marie seemed strangely silent, so 
much so that I tried to cheer her up. 
Henri was busy with the electrician, 
and we were standing alone. She list- 
ened to me with a little sad smile on her 


lips and when I’d finished she laid her 


land on my arm. 

‘**Dear Georges,’ she said, ‘it’s no 
good, and you know it. The trick is a 
failure. We're too old, Henri and I, 
for new things. To-night is the last 
night, mon ami,’ and she seemed to be 
looking at something I couldn’t see. 

‘**Funny how the shadows play 
tricks, Georges,’ she went on. ‘I 
thought I saw little Henri playing with 
his hoop over in that corner, as he used 
to years ago.’ 

‘**Marie,’ I cried, and I was almost 
in tears, ‘what are you going to do when 
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you go. You must have half of my 
money. I insist.’ 


‘*And then, Monsieur, she kissed me 
on the lips for the first and last time.’’ 

He paused—that wizened-up little 
man—and there was such a wonderful 
light in his eyes that I understood why 
he was not married. 

‘*It came at last,’’ he went on gravely, 
‘‘the final performance. Henri was 
trembling like a child, whilst I was no 
better. Only Marie was calm, with the 
same strange inscrutable look in her 
lovely blue eyes that had been there all 
the day. You see, she knew, Monsieur. 
All along she had known. I can’t tell 
you how it happened—it was all so 
quick. The electrician swore it was no 
fault of his. Maybe he was right. 
Maybe, on the other hand, it was an 
accident, and the fool was to blame. 
For suddenly, without warning, Marie 
—my beautiful Marie—was just a sheet 
of flame, and Henri’s agonized ery rang 
through the tent. We darted to her, 
whilst the audience screamed in terror, 
but it was too late. We could do noth- 
ing; her flimsy dress had blazed too 
fiercely. The flames, it is true, were 
out, but they had done their deed. 

‘‘She never whimpered, nor cried, 
though she must have been in agony. 
Only once did she speak, and then she 
just whispered, ‘Lift me up, my hus- 
band.’ 

‘‘Henri, who was sobbing pitifully, 
lifted her up. I was watching her, 
Monsieur, through my tears, and her 
poor glazing eyes turned to the corner 
of the tent which had been little 
Henri’s playground. For a while she 
stared across at it and a faint smile 
crossed her lips. Then she died. 

‘““You see, Monsieur,’’ said the 
wizened-up little man gravely, ‘‘now 
that the premium was met the insur- 
ance money would be paid. And that 
was enough for her two Henris—the 
big and the little.”’ 

A moment later I was alone. 














THE MAN THAT GOT THE CALL 


O it’s not for fame and glory 
And the guns of Trafalgar, 
Nor to walk with foreign lady 
In a cypress garden shady, 
Nor to court to get a star, 
That he’s going, Captain Spanish ; 
Captain Spanish leaves you all! 
O he’s careless, careless, careless, 
He’s the man that got the eall! 


O it wasn’t in the morning, 

And it wasn’t by the stream 
Where the birches’ lovely daughters 
Dip their tresses in the waters, 

For they summoned in a dream 
Weep your gallant, Dublin ladies, 

Captain Spanish leaves you all! 

O he’s careless, careless, careless, 

He’s the man that got the call! 


Pretty Lady Kitty Cooley 
Nor your taffeta, nor lace, 
Nor your gold, ean bring him nearer; 
You can look into your mirror, 
He has seen another face, 
A White Woman with the Green Blood! 
Captain Spanish leaves you all, 
O he’s careless, careless, careless, 
He’s the man that got the call! 


Father Hogan of the hunters 
Better stay the county sport! 
Go and tell his mother weeping, 
That she set his hounds to leaping 
Round the ancient Fairy fort. 
Where the sunset turned it emerald 
Near a bit of rosy wall, 
Captain Spanish left the ladies 
He’s the man that got the call. 


—Elizahbeth MacKinst? ¥ 
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By CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER 
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“The river looks 





like all the rest of 


you, Jimmy Lee,” she said, “so lazy.” 


UT you ean’t object, mother, 
B just because he’s a_ South- 
erner !’’ 

Betty Sherman smiled down upon her 
mother’s parted hair, with the affection- 
ate tolerance that twenty-one often be- 
stows upon its elders. In the vernacu- 
lar of her generation Betty was termed 
‘‘a peach,’’ whereas her mother, at the 
same age, had been ealled ‘‘a rose.’’ Yet 
they were astonishingly alike—as alike 
as the difference in their ages would per- 
mit; and they frankly adored each 
other. Mrs. Sherman declared that in 
Betty she saw ‘‘the lovely April of her 
prime,’’ while Betty retorted that if she 
attained anything like her mother’s 
prime she would be fortunate. 

Indeed, Anne Sherman was no bogy 
to frighten Betty’s beaux with the 
thought of what Betty might become 


with ripening years. She was small 
and dainty and patrician; and looked, 
in spite of graying hair and three small 
grandchildren, almost as young as her 
daughter. Now, though not glancing 
from her work, she knew the expression 
in Betty’s eyes, but she didn’t smile. 

‘I’ve lived in the South, my dear,”’ 
she asserted quietly. Betty laughed. 

‘*But, mother, that was centuries ago, 
when they’d hang a man for horse 
stealing, and let him go scot free for 
shooting a neighbor! Oh, I’ve heard 
dad tell about it! And you were in the 
mountains, too; not in a civilized town 
like Langdonvale. No wonder you got 
an awful impression of the South—a 
poor little frightened bride like you! 
But things are different now. Men 
don’t go ‘round shooting at their neigh- 
bors any more.”’ 
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‘*Perhaps not,’” said Mrs. Sherman 
quietly, ‘‘but they oceasionally lynch 
their servants.”’ 

setty sobered instantly. Only that 
week there had been a ghastly happen- 
ing of the sort, not far from the town 
she was defending. Though her mother 
protested, the girl had read every lurid 
word, solely because of her friendship 
for Jimmy Lee Langdon, who came 
from that locality. 

‘*T think, mother,’’ she said seriously, 
‘*that we can’t understand the situa- 
tion without living there. Jimmy Lee 
says that when they’re out at the plan- 
tation, his sisters or any young girl visi- 
tors never venture out of sight of the 


, 


house. Imagine it, mother! Just think 
of living where I couldn’t go ’round 
safely anywhere I pleased! Maybe 


they’re not so hot-headed as they seem.’’ 
‘“‘Are you defending lynching?’’ 
asked her mother, raising her eyes at 
last, and looking searchingly at Betty. 
‘Goodness no! What do you take 
me for? I think it’s frightful—un- 
pardonable—everything that you do. 
So does Jimmy Lee. His father’s a 
lawyer. He’s retired, of course, but 
he'd have to believe in law and order, 
wouldn’t he? But just the same—I 
think if we lived there F 
‘‘Thank heaven we don’t!’’ inter- 
rupted her mother. ‘‘My child, you 
don’t understand my attitude toward 
this Langdon boy. I think he’s charm- 
ing. For that matter, most Southern 
gentlemen are. There’s something 
about them—well, I ean’t describe it, 
but even when they’re dressed shabbily, 
they have an air that most men here 
completely lack. And this boy is 
unusually that way. He makes me feel 
like a royal princess, his manners are so 
delightfully old-school. I only wish my 
hoy had a touch of it; though your 
father says he ean’t enjoy his paper 
when young Langdon’s here. He hops 
out of his chair every time I move, and 
it makes dad feel lazy and unman- 
nerly.’’ 
A joyous laugh escaped the girl. 
‘*Well, mother, that’s a good reason 
for you to keep still occasionally. Then 
Jimmy Lee could rest, and dad’s con- 
science would be easier. For my part, I 
think his manners are adorable.’’ 
‘*But you can’t live on manners,’’ re- 
plied Anne, ‘‘and when you consider 
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that men, even as refined and gentle as 
this Langdon boy appears, have been 
known in the excitement of the moment 
to join a mob of lynchers Well, 
Betty, I don’t claim that we are any 
better than the Southerners, but I do 
think we’re different, and I should fee] 
very badly if a 

Anne Sherman paused, then caught 
her breath at something she saw in 
Betty’s face. Color had rushed into it, 
only to recede quickly, leaving it white 
as milk. Tears stood in the girt’s eyes, 
too, and her lips trembled. Never, 
never had Betty looked like this. 

**I[—I’m sorry, mother,’’ she faltered. 
**T wouldn’t make you feel that way for 
the world, but—but I’m afraid your 
warning has come—too late.’ 

Before her mother could reply, she 
slipped off the porch railing and 
dropped to her knees, burying her face 
in Anne’s lap. 

““I—I was so happy last night, 
mother, when Jimmy Lee told me how 
much he eared. Don’t make me un- 
happy now. After all, Jimmy Lee’s 
South isn’t the South you knew, dearie 
Why, he loves his old mammy almost 
as much as he loves his mother! He 
thinks the world of Joe, his father’s 
stable boy. They used to play together 
just like brothers. And his father, who 
fought against the Union, thinks Lin- 
ecoln was wonderful! Oh, you needn’t 
worry about the Langdons. And as for 
Jimmy Lee—why he loves me! Do you 
think he’d let any harm come near 
me?”’ 

‘**T sure wouldn’t, honey,’’ said Jimmy 
Lee. 








The women raised startled faces. 
Wholly absorbed, they had not heard 
the approaching footsteps of Jimmy 


Lee, who stood before them, an all- 
conquering smile in his dark eyes before 
which Anne’s heart sank, even as she 
returned the smile. 

One couldn’t help smiling at Jimmy 
Lee. He possessed a subtle charm that 
disarmed eriticism; and, as he looked 
down on Betty with adoring eyes, Anne 
Sherman knew she had lost the battle 
Well, she thought quickly, if she must 
surrender, she might as well surrender 
gracefully. After all, she had nothing 
against this boy, save that he came 
from people of different traditions from 
her own. Her experience in the South, 
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so long ago, had left a lasting impres- 
sion of hot-blooded lawlessness; but she 
knew that her life there had been among 
very different people from the class 
Jimmy Lee Langdon represented. Prob- 
ably her fears were groundless, and the 
boy was lovable. There was no denying 
his charm, his breeding, nor his love 
for Betty. Even a less interested ob- 
server than Betty’s mother could see 
that. And she must not make them un- 
happy, since her fears were mostly 
fears of the imagination. So, with a 
smile on her lips that belied the pre- 
monition in her heart, Anne Sherman 
arose and gave her son-in-law-to-be the 
welcome he deserved. 

**T’ll take care of her, mother-of-my- 
Betty,’’ he said gravely; and with that 
promise Anne had to be content. 


People still talk of the Langdon- 
Sherman wedding. Betty was an only 
daughter whose doting father told her 
to ‘‘go as far as she liked,’’ and Betty 
certainly knew how to ‘‘go.’’ Her own 
gown of softest lace—the bridesmaids’ 
dresses of blush-pink satin—the shower 
bouquets of orchids and sweet peas — 
two small nieces who led the bridal pro- 
cession straight from the church to the 
Shermans’ garden which conveniently 
adjoined it—and the reception to 
which Betty insisted the whole town be 
invited, were things not lightly for- 
gotten by those who witnessed them. 
Even the bridegroom received more 
than the customary attention. 

‘*The handsomest couple that I have 
ever had the honor of joining in the 
holy bonds of matrimony,’’ said the old 
minister to Betty’s mother, who in- 
wardly agreed with him. For if Betty 
was beautiful in her soft laces, there 
was something very near to beauty in 
the eyes of the man who promised to 
love and cherish her. 

‘*Reconciled?’’ asked Betty’s father, 
late that night when the last guests had 
departed. 

Anne Sherman smiled wearily, now 
that the great event was over. ‘‘He’s 
a good: boy,’’ she answered. ‘‘I think 
he’ll make her happy.’’ 

‘“*Tf he doesn’t,”’ was the quick retort, 
given with unexpected grimness, ‘‘he 
ean settle with me!’’ 

‘*Let us hope, then,’’ replied Anne, 
with a soft laugh, ‘‘that for Jimmy 
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Lee’s sake he will not have to settle with 
any one so belligerent! They are nice 
people, Rob.’”’ 

‘“*You mean the Langdons? You’re 
right, Anne. The old Colonel’s a 
trump, and his wife must once have 
been a beauty. As for the two sisters— 
they’re dears; and Jimmy Lee’s a fine, 
clean fellow, Anne. I don’t think we 
need worry about Betty; but Lord! how 
we’re going to miss her.’”’ 

Yes, they missed her. Even her fre- 
quent letters, telling of every detail of 
the new home and the wealth of hospi- 
tality that was being showered on her, 
did not fill the void made by Betty’s 
vacant chair. For six months they held 
out rigidly against her frequent re- 
quests that they come south and oeceupy 
her guest chamber; for Anne was firm 
in the belief that the young couple 
should be left alone—it was enough 
having the bridegroom’s family near at 
hand. But they couldn’t resist the lure 
of Christmas. Even the prospect of 
spending the day with their beloved 
grandchildren paled before the thought 
of being with Betty in her own home; 
and Christmas eve found them alight- 
ing at a station in the far-off Southern 
city, where, amid an amazing number 
of dusky faces, it seemed to Anne, they 
received a joyous weleome from Betty 
and her husband. 


It_was not until after this visit that 
Anne Sherman’s heart was quite at rest 
regarding her daughter’s future. Anne 
had been only nineteen when she went 
with her husband into the Southern 
mountains, where he was to superin- 
tend a eoal mine. Three years later 
they returned, leaving behind two tiny 
new-made graves—bringing with them 
memories of abandoned lawlessness 
that the years had but intensified 
Things had happened that, after more 
than thirty years, Anne couldn’t re- 
member without a shudder. Never 
since had she cared for mountains 
Those Appalachian heights had seemed 
too much like prison walls. 

That was Anne Sherman’s impression 
of the South. After those weeks in 
Betty’s home she realized how foolish 
had been her fears. She was rendered 
almost breathless by the round of hos- 
pitality that greeted her. The Lang- 
dons had lived in Langdonvale for 
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generations. The Colonel, when hardly 
more than a boy, had fought under Lee 
in the last year of the war—his mili- 
tary title being merely the complimen- 
tary misnomer which in that locality 
deseended upon many who had worn the 
gray. Betty’s husband was the son of 
his second marriage—the ‘‘child of his 
old age,’’ and the apple of his eye. 
Mrs. Langdon, who had been a far- 
famed Southern beauty, was much 
younger than her husband, and as fond 
of gaiety as a girl; while Jimmy Lee’s 
two half-sisters, married, and living 
near at hand, did all in their power for 
the entertainment of Betty’s parents. 

‘*T felt like a débutante,’’ confessed 
Anne to her husband, when at last they 
found themselves aboard the train for 
home. 

Robert Sherman chuckled. 

‘“*You looked like one—at_ times, 
Anne. As for me, I found it extremely 
difficult to remember the fact that I’m 
a granddad! If I sink into a dissi- 
pated old age you can thank your hand- 
some son-in-law. Are you satisfied now 
that our Betty is not living in an un- 
civilized wilderness ?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, it was civilized!’’ admitted 
Anne. ‘‘I was never so exquisitely en- 
tertained in my whole life. Yet, do you 
know, Rob, there were moments when 
it all came over me—the thought that 
just such cultured gentlemen as those 
we met have been known to——’” 

‘‘Anne! don’t say it! After all, it’s 
not only in the South that men are 
lvnehed. And how fond they all seemed 
of their old servants. Mrs. Langdon 
was noticeably upset the day when old 
Aunt Lyddy was taken sick; and 
Betty says that Jimmy Lee would sell 
his last shirt for Joe, the black boy who 
looks after the Colonel’s horses. They 
grew up almost like brothers on the 
plantation. It hardly seems _pos- 
<ible——”’ 

Yet next morning, glancing at the 
headlines in the paper, Robert Sher- 
man chose to mislay it in the smoking 
oom, after perusing the news of a hap- 
pening not twenty miles from the 
scene of their visit. It was just as well 
that Anne shouldn’t start worrying 
again. 

And it was this same news that made 
the first rift in Betty’s happiness. She 
had read the whole ghastly thing before 
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Jimmy Lee, who had gone for an early 
morning canter, came in to breakfast. 
The happening seemed somehow much 
more realistic than when she had read 
such things in far-off Massachusetts. 
She looked very sober when she handed 
the paper to her husband. 

‘*Isn’t that horrible?’’ she said. 

Jimmy Lee, between sips of delectable 
coffee, glanced down the page. 

‘“‘Isn’t it frightful?’’ reiterated 
Betty. Her mind had swung back to 
the conversation with her mother on 
the day she had told her of her engage- 
ment. 

**Yes,’’ agreed her husband, ‘‘it’s 
terrible.’’ He was buttering a delicious 
beaten biscuit. ‘‘But I’m glad they got 
him. I tell you, Betty, these things 
have got to stop.”’ 

‘‘Jimmy Lee Langdon!’’ cried Betty 
with indignation, ‘‘are you telling me 
you're glad that ghastly thing oe- 
eurred ?”’ 

He looked up, suddenly aware of how 
his chance remark would strike his wife. 
‘Oh, look here, honey, don’t worry 
your precious head about such things. 
You ought not to read ’em, Betty. 
Anyhow, you couldn’t understand a 

‘‘T don’t want to understand how a 
lot of men—men like you, Jimmy Lee, 
ean hunt down another fellow creature, 
no matter what he’s done, just to torture 
him. They were worse than he. They 
were men of intelligence and educa- 
tion—a lot of them. You say these 
things have got to stop, and I agree 
with you; only, Jimmy Lee, I’m re- 
ferring to lynchings.’’ 

Betty’s eyes were two blazing stars. 
Her husband dropped the paper and 
arose. Betty arose also. She didn’t 
want him to kiss her then, and she 
knew from experience that he meant to 
do so. 

‘“Why, sweetheart!’’ said Jimmy 
Lee reproachfully. For an impulsive 
man he was very tactful. He didn’t 
touch her, but he said quietly: ‘‘Come, 
dear, sit down and finish breakfast. 
You didn’t understand me. Of course 
I don’t believe in lynching any more 
than you do; but I was thinking sup- 
pose you had been that woman. Would 
you expect Oh, let’s not discuss it, 
darling. You haven’t lived here long 
enough to see “s 

‘‘If I lived here a thousand years,” 
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said Betty quietly, as she resumed her 
**T should still know right from 
Would you like a fresh cup of 
Lee? Yours: must be 


seat, 
wrong. 
coffee, Jimmy 
eold.”’ 

But it wasn’t so cold as Betty’s voice. 
Her husband winced as he sat down 
again—without his kiss! It was the 
arrival of his father that broke the ten- 
sion. He, also, had been for an early 
morning ride. 

‘‘T just dropped in for a cup of 
Betty’s coffee,’’ he said genially, draw- 
ing up a chair. His eyes fell to the 
newspaper on the floor, and his face 
saddened. ‘‘You’ve read it?’’ he ques- 
tioned Jimmy Lee; then he glanced at 
Betty, and, reaching out, laid a firm 
hand on hers. ‘‘I wish you wouldn’t 
read such things, my dear. They’re not 
fit reading for any one. They’re a dis- 
grace—a blot on our country and our 
state—a blot on a world that boasts of 
civilization.’’ 

His words fell like balm on a bruised 
heart. 3etty’s eyes softened. She 
arose and, stooping, kissed her father- 
in-law upon his cheek. Then, because 
she saw that Jimmy Lee’s sensitive 
mouth had trembled, she kissed him, 
too, before she went back to pour the 
coffee for his father. 

But, though they talked pleasantly of 
other things, the cloud that had de- 
seended on her didn’t lift. It hung, a 
foreboding shadow, over her whole day. 
Even a ride with her husband in the 
witching moonlight failed to dispel it; 
but, if he realized that anything was 
wrong, he said no word; and that night, 
vhen he was sleeping, Betty eried into 
her pillow. For the first time since her 
marriage she felt acutely homesick and 
alone—a stranger in a strange and alien 
land. 





The new home was Colonel Langdon’s 
wedding gift to the young couple. It 
stood just outside the town and from 
its wide hospitable porch one looked 
out, between fluted pillars, to a lawn 
shaded by an immense live oak which 
was a never-failing delight to Betty’s 
beauty-loving eyes. At the back an old- 
fashioned garden sloped to a slowly 
flowing river which, to the Northern 
girl, seemed typically Southern in its 
movement. ‘‘It looks like all the rest 
of you, Jimmy Lee,”’ she said laugh- 


sou 


y, ‘‘so lazy. I wonder if ever I'll 
get that way myself.’’ 

“*Tt wouldn't hurt you, honey,’’ an- 
swered her husband. ‘‘ Your energy 
gets on my nerves. I didn’t bring you 
down here to work like a steam engine. 
To see you flying ’round with that dust 
cloth Why not let that lazy Mandy 
do it?’’ 

**Beeause,’” replied Betty sensibly, 
‘it would never get done. Mandy ¢s 
lazy; but I ean’t see any difference in 
her and the rest of them. It takes your 
precious Joe longer to saddle my mare 
than it would take me to harness all 
the horses in your father’s stable. Per- 
haps I'll get used to it in time.”’ 

**You’ll have to—unless you want to 
waste away to skin and bone. You act 
like every day’s a race and you're try- 
ing to beat yourself. I feel like I ought 
to apologize for the time it takes to kiss 
you good-by when I go down-town.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t begrudge time spent 
that way,’’ laughed Betty whimsically. 

Yet, the morning when they discussed 


ingly, 





that happening twenty miles away. 
Betty did not linger willingly over hei 
husband’s kiss. To all appearances 


Jimmy Lee perceived no difference. He 
greeted her ardently at night, and was 
his own blithe self during the evening. 
Ile even went to sleep in an ineredibly 
short time after they went to bed—so 
Betty cried. Evidently her husband 
didn’t realize how the difference in their 
viewpoints hurt her. 

But Jimmy Lee was not so blind as 
his wife thought. Beneath a gay ex- 
terior, donned in the hope of wooing 
her away from gruesome thoughts, he 
earried a heavy heart. If he could 
somehow make Betty understand! Yet, 
how could he? One had to live these 
things to understand them. Stored 
away at the back of Jimmy Lee’s brain 
was the memory of a time long years 
ago when his sister Edith had strayed 
for an hour or two from the plantation. 
He was only a little boy. He wasn’t 
told why his father started off on horse- 
back with Unele Ike, nor why his 
mother paced the veranda and watched 
the road. But he understood. He 
knew that something menacing was 
hanging over Edith, and he shared in 
full measure the family’s relief and joy 
when she returned, safe and unharmei. 

That was the thing which Betty 
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couldn't comprehend. In his love for 
her Jimmy Lee didn’t want her to 
comprehend it. Such thoughts should 
not be hers. Yet it was monstrous that 
she should misunderstand him. So, if 
there was a shadow on Betty’s heart, 
there was one also on her husband’s. It 
was the following evening, as they sat 
before the hearth-fire, that he said 
wistfully: ‘‘Sweetheart, don’t—don’t 
you love me like you did last week ?’’ 

Betty, who had been gazing into the 
fire, stretched out her hand and moved 
a little nearer. 

‘“‘Of course I love you! What a 
goose you are! But—I believe I’m 
homesick. Perhaps it’s just that I’m 
missing dad and mother; but—well, 
I’m homesick. I can’t help it, Jimmy 
Lee.”’ 

Her voice trembled, and he drew her 
close. 

‘* But this is your home now, dearest.”’ 

‘‘I know.’’ Betty whipped out a 
iandkerchief to dry a tear. ‘‘I know 
I’m silly, Jimmy Lee, but—but some- 
how it hasn’t seemed like home since 
—yesterday.”’ 

‘*Oh, don’t say that!’’ 

His voice told her that she had hurt 
him—terribly. In contrition she drew 
his face to hers and kissed him. 

‘‘Just give me time, dearie,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘Perhaps I'll get used— 
some day—to the way you feel. But 
there’s one thing, Jimmy Lee, that'll 
never change. I’ve got to say it. If 
ever I should see you in a mob like 
that “ty 

‘*You won’t.’’ 

Jimmy Lee dropped his protecting 
arms and arose, looking down on Betty 
almost sternly. 

‘‘] hadn’t finmished,’’ she persisted. 
‘*T mean that if ever you joined a mob 
of that sort, dear, I—I’d never feel the 
same to you again.”’ 

‘“*You don’t seem to 
ier husband coldly. 

Betty arose and 
about him. 

‘**Yes I do! Don’t look like that, 
darling. It’s because I love you so ter- 
ribly that it hurts to know that we 
think differently on anything so vital.”’ 

‘*We think a great deal more alike 
than you know, Betty,’’ he answered 
soberly. 

And, in a 





now,’ replied 


threw her arms 


measure, this assurance 


satisfied her when life had onee more 
settled into the normal. She began to 
realize that she had been a little morbid. 
It was, after all, just as her mother 
said: Southerners were ‘‘different.’’ 
She must just get used to it. She must 
remember their splendid traits—their 
warm hearts—their boundless hospital- 
ity—their charm, and their loyalty to 
their old servants. Colonel Langdon 
had told her many tales of the old days. 
He had fought to maintain slavery, yet 
now he knew that slavery was wrong. 

‘*But they loved us, some of those 
old niggers,’” he said reminiscently. 
**We eouldn’t have driven them away 
after the war. And look at Joe! I 
reckon he’d die for Jimmy Lee or any 
one belonging to him; and there’s not 
much we wouldn’t do for him. He 
was born the same day Jimmy Lee was. 
I earried him up-stairs to show to 
mother when he wasn’t twenty-four 
hours old. I laid him on the bed be- 
side our baby, and I can see ’em now, 
staring at each other so comically! No, 
I reckon there’s nothing we wouldn’t 
do for Joe.’’ 

Betty loved her father-in-law. Of 
Jimmy Lee’s mother she felt a bit in 
awe. She knew that Mrs. Langdon had 
wanted her son to marry Olivia Bruce, 
the daughter of her girlhood’s chum, 
and a native of Langdonvale. Her two 
sisters-in-law she loved from the start, 
for they took Betty straight to their 
hearts and made her one of them. And 
she loved their children, long-legged 
boys and girls who made her feel de- 
cidedly the matron by ealling her 
‘‘ Aunt Betty.”’ 

To his half-sisters, Edith and Marion, 
Jimmy Lee had been a beloved ‘‘ baby 
brother.’’ Through his childhood they 
had tended him like devoted little moth- 
ers, and he repaid them with a warm- 
hearted, loyal love which had grown 
stronger with the years. 

Everything considered, thought Betty, 
she ought to be very happy at Langdon- 
vale. After all, Jimmy Lee couldn't 
help the prejudices of his environment. 
Probably Colonel Langdon at his age 
had had them, too. Age had mellowed 
him—cooled the hot-headedness that had 
deseended in a measure to his son. And 
to Betty, Jimmy Lee was all tenderness. 
It was impossible, she thought, that he 
would ever be tempted to do what some 
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of their neighbors had been known to 
do. She had been foolish even to dream 
of such a thing. So, as the days passed, 
the smiles came back to Betty’s eyes, 
and Jimmy Lee’s heart lightened. 


That winter passed very quickly for 
Betty. It was her first experience away 
from severe cold and drifting snow ; and 
though, in loyalty to her native state, 
she protested that she missed the winter 
sports, she realized that there was ample 
compensation in the warmer climate. 
In the months following that rift in 
her happiness, she resolved that if such 
a thing oceurred again she would not 
diseuss it with her husband. There 
was no need of arguing upon a subject 
on which they could not agree. Per- 
haps as Jimmy Lee grew older he would 
see things more as his father did. 

Spring came—then summer. In July, 
when the Langdons had fled to the 
plantation or the mountains, Betty 
went north, to be followed in a month 
by Jimmy Lee, whose precious two 
weeks” vacation was spent in a motor 
trip with Betty and her parents. It 
was a wonderful vacation, yet Betty 
found herself happy in the thought of 
returning to her own home, and her 
mother had promised that they would 
come again for Christmas. 

Anne Sherman had almost forgotten 
her foreboding thoughts of Betty’s fu- 
ture. ‘‘It’s turned out all right, after 
all,’’ she admitted, when, after seeing 
the young people aboard the train, she 
and her husband returned to a house 
that seemed almost alarmingly empty. 

‘*But I wish she were nearer,’’ said 
Robert Sherman sadly. 

Anne smiled. ‘‘Perhaps it’s better 
for Betty that she’s not. We’d always 
be ‘butting in,’ and she'll enjoy our 
visits all the more because they’re not 
too frequent. Cheer up, Rob! Jimmy 
Lee’s a darling. Sometimes I have to 
laugh at the fears I had when Betty 
told me that she loved him. He’d no 
more join a mob than you would; and 
there have been no lynchings for a long 
time anyway.”’ 

**But there’s a race riot raging in 
Oklahoma,’’ replied her husband. ‘* The 
morning paper’s full of it. I hope our 





young people don’t read the stuff and 
get upset.’’ 
They did read it, but, as both re. 
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frained from comments, they were not 
upset. Inwardly Betty longed to get 
Jimmy Lee’s ideas upon the subject; 
but, realizing that they were likely to 
disagree with hers, she closed her lips.! 

Back in Langdonvale—to a_ hearty 
welcome from friends and family—to a 
round of gaieties, dances, sugar boilings, 
and eross-country riding, which Betty 
loved—such things as race riots faded 
from her mind. It was an old friend, 
stopping over for a night after a South- 
ern business trip, who brought the sub- 
ject up. Tom Lane had grown up with 
Betty. They had gone through every, 
grade in school together, and graduated 
from high school in the same class. 
Once Anne Sherman had hoped that it 
would ‘‘come to something,’’ but Tom 
did not aet like a disappointed suitor. 
At least, thought Betty, he had an ap- 
petite, and did full justice to Mandy's 
delicious cookery ! 

**Do all Southerners serve such meals 
as this, Betty?’ he asked as they arose 
from the table. ‘“‘If they do, I think I 
shall woo me a Southern wife.’ 

Betty laughed, glad that her efforts 
as hostess were appreciated. **They 
don’t all have Mandys in the kitchen. 
Tom, but they surely know good things 
If you'll stay over another night 
[’ll produce a fairy for you. There's 
Olivia Bruee, a darling girl whom 
Jimmy Lee’s mother hoped fondly to 
welcome as a daughter. But you'd 
have to live down here to get the cook- 
ing, I’m afraid; and you’re so ener- 
getie you might not like this lazy at- 
mosphere. ’’ 

‘‘[ could stand the atmosphere all 
right, my dear; but there are other 
things ** He stopped abruptly. 
They had drifted into the living-room 
and were seated before the fire. Rain 
was beating against the windows, and 
the blaze seemed warm and cheerful. 
Jimmy Lee, who had bent down to 
straighten a falling log, inquired: 

‘*What things, old man?’’ 

Tom cast a quick glance at 
but she didn’t eatch it. 

‘““Why, frankly,’’ Tom answered, ‘‘I 
was thinking of these lynchings that 
happen periodically. Honestly, Lang- 
don, I can’t understand it. You’re all 
so highly civilized every other way, and 
Well, anyhow, what do you 
think about ’em?’’ 


‘ 


to eat. 





Betty, 
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Jimmy Lee straightened up. His eyes 
met Betty’s reassuringly. ‘‘I reckon,’’ 
he said, with a slow smile, ‘‘that I think 
just about as you do. Will you go for 
a ride before breakfast in the morning 
if it clears?’’ 

It was a beautiful hint, but Tom 
didn’t take it. Indeed, he seemed not 
to have heard the question, and went 
on persistently. 

‘‘Of course I’m not saying that the 
South’s the only place where men get 
lynched. We came mighty near having 
such a party right down on old Cape 
Cod, not long ago; but they re certainly 
more frequent in the Southern states, 
and I believe that men of a different 
class go into such affairs. How people 
of intelligence can lend themselves 
to ; 





He stopped, for Betty had put out a 
warning hand; but Jimmy Lee said 
quietly, ‘‘ Perhaps if you lived here six 
months you’d understand.”’ 

Tom smiled. ‘‘But you just said you 
believed as I did! If you do, there isn’t 
anything to understand. One evil won’t 
right another, will it?’’ 

‘*T reckon not—in principle. Still— 
there are circumstances i 
**Cirewmstances!’’ 

Tom’s voice was scornful. His im- 
pulsive nature not infrequently got him 
into trouble; and Betty saw that he 
shouldn't have spoken to Jimmy Lee 
like that when he was accepting his 
hospitality. Her husband would never 
have been guilty of such an error, how- 
ever his theories were trodden on; yet, 
knowing Tom, she understood that he 
meant nothing personal. For years 
Betty had been accustomed to calming 
her old friend down in just such mo- 
ments. She did so now, saying, with a 
laugh that was meant to sound light: 

‘‘Oh, come, Tom! don’t get excited. 
Of course Jimmy Lee doesn't believe in 
lynehing. Let's talk of something 
pleasant.”’ 

But Tom was not to be easily side- 
tracked. ‘*You’ve changed some, 
Betty,’’ he said quietly, **if you can toss 
aside a subject like lynching as lightly as 
if we were discussing airy nothings. Per- 
haps because you ve ‘lived here six 
months,’ as your husband says, youve 
caught the Southern viewpoint; but if 
it has made you regard such things as 
trifles, I—well, I’m sorry.”’ 





Betty felt a sense of suffocation, as if 
she were caught in an unexpected 
whirlpool. She wouldn't take sides 
against her husband, vet it was unbear- 
able that her old friend should misin- 
terpret her silence. It was Jimmy Lee 
who came to her rescue. 

‘“‘I can’t let you misunderstand 
Betty,”’ he said quietly. ‘‘It’s because 
she regards these things so seriously 
that she doesn’t talk of them.”’ 

He laid his hand on her shoulder, 
and Betty reached up and elung to it 
a moment gratefully. 

Tom was looking into the fire. ‘‘ But 
silence won't help, will it?’’ he said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘And Betty in the old 
deys would have wanted to help if she 
felt deeply.’’ 

Betty stirred uneasily. Jimmy Lee 
had gone back to his chair, and she said, 
with some of her old impulsiveness: ‘‘ 
don’t always keep silent now, Tom. 
Perhaps the difference you see in me is 
just the diseretion one learns with 
vears. I'll admit I don’t like to talk 
about this subject, but since we’re dis- 
cussing it I'll tell you how I feel. 
You’re right when you say one evil 
won't right another; but it goes deeper 
than that, it seems to me. We make 
our laws for the safeguard of the peo- 
ple, and if we, who are supposed to 
possess a measure of intelligence and 
education, break them, in whatever 
cause, how can we expect those more ig- 
norant than ourselves to understand? 
That’s the baekbone of the whole thing 
—to me. And when men raid jails and 
capture, only to kill, a prisoner whose 
punishment was bound to descend upon 
him lawfully, they seem to me worse 
than their prey. However horrible his 
crime, he is not so horrible as they.’’ 

Betty had forgotten her listeners. She 
was leaning forward, the firelight fall- 
ing softly across her face, speaking 
what had been seething in her heart 
for months—what she had never quite 
dared to say to Jimmy Lee. Both men 
were looking at her intently, Jimmy 
Lee with growing adoration in his heart 
—Tom, wondering why he had never re- 
alized how beautiful his old chum was. 
It was he who spoke when, after a 
breathless silence, Betty sank back out 
of the firelight’s glow. 

**‘They haven't made a real South- 
erner of you yet, Betty,’’. he said. 
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*‘T think,’’ said Jimmy Lee, also 
quietly, ‘‘that Betty is something bigger 
than mere loeality. She’s an American 
—the best sort of an American—the 
kind that has made our country what it 
_ 

Betty smiled, though her eyes smarted 
with sudden tears. ‘‘That’s mighty 
sweet of you, Jimmy Lee.’’ She spoke 
lightly, in an effort to break the tension 
of the moment; but Tom was ruthless. 

‘*You mean, Langdon, that you agree 
with Betty’s views?’’ 

Jimmy Lee stood up, his back to the 
fire, facing them as if answering a 
challenge. 

‘*T agree with everything she says; 
but, perhaps because I was raised here, 
I ean agree with her and still under- 
stand the madness that makes such hor- 
rors possible. You can’t, Lane. Nor 
ean Betty. But I don’t want to make 
a Southerner of her, either. I only 
want her to understand us.’’ 

His voice was wistful, and Betty 
sprang up, slipping her aim through 
his. 

‘*But—but if I sometimes fail to un- 
derstand the Southerners,’ she said 
gently, ‘‘you’ll have to admit that I 
love them, Jimmy Lee.’’ 

Jimmy Lee quietly squeezed her 
hand; and Tom said lightly, ‘* Well, so 
long as she continues to love one of you, 
I don’t think you’ve anything to worry 
about, old man.’’ 

Thus was the subject dropped, to be 
almost forgotten in the months that fol- 
lowed. 


Their second Christmas visit to the 
South was, Anne Sherman declared, 
every bit as delightful as their first; 
and on the day in late January when 
they departed for a colder clime, Betty 
confided a precious secret to her mother. 

‘*It seems as if my cup was just run- 
ning over, mother,’’ she said joyfully. 
‘‘This is all I need to make me com- 
pletely happy. And Jimmy Lee is just 
as pleased as I. We’ve already named 
him Robert William after his two 


granddads; and if he’s a girl (which 
I’m secretly hoping that he may be!) 
we'll eall her after you and Mother 
Langdon. 
partial toward North and South 

So Betty’s parents returned home 
with added happiness in their hearts at 


You see, we want to be im- 


y?? 
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the thought of all her baby would mean 
to them. Anne spent the next few 
months making delightful little gar- 
ments; but in June, when Robert Sher- 
man found that an unexpected business 
trip to England was imperative, she 
hesitated about joining him. 

‘*T’d love the trip; but I hate to go 
so far from Betty now.”’ 

‘*Don’t be a goose, my dear,’’ urged 
her husband. ‘‘Sinee you're not in 
Langdonvale, you may as well be in 
Timbuetoo. This is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for us, Anne. I[’ll take two 
months and we’ll see Paris and Seot- 
land, or anything you say. Look here! 
If you'll go, I’ll put it off ten days 
and let you run down and say good-bye 
to Betty.’’ 

That settled it. Anne started south 
next day, and returned two days before 
sailing time, glowing with good accounts 
of her blessed daughter. 

‘*Betty never looked better in her life, 
Rob, and she agreed with you that I’d 
be ridiculous not to go. If things hap- 
pen before we get back, they'll cable ; 
and Betty made me promise not to cut 
short a moment of our vacation on her 
account. She’s plucky as a soldier, and 
Jimmy Lee is tendef as any mother 
Everything’s beautifully arranged for, 
and she’s so well I’d be foolish to worry, 
I suppose. I think I'll take Jimmy 
Lee’s advice—forget my children and 
pretend we’re starting on a second 
honeymoon. ”’ 

‘*Now,’’ approved her husband, 
‘‘vou’re talking sense!’’ Yet, in the 
weeks that followed, Anne noticed with 
amusement that it was Rob who was 
most anxious for the home mail—who 
always asked, on returning from an ex- 
cursion, if a eable had arrived. 

‘*But, my dear,’’ she once protested, 
‘it’s not time for the cable that you 
want! It can’t possibly come for an- 
other month.’’ 

*“*T know—but He hesitated, 
walking back and forth across the room 
uneasily. ‘‘I’ve felt nervous all day, 
Anne. I ean’t keep Betty out of my 
thoughts.’’ Then he stopped, looking at 
his wife intently. ‘‘ Anne, what’s up! 
You don’t look well.”’ 

Anne shivered. It was warm in the 
room, but she had a cloak about her. 

**Oh, I’m all right! I got a trifle 
chilled, and—well, Rob, I'll admit that 
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I’ve not felt well for several days. 
I think I’ll go to bed without dinner: 
but don’t worry. Possibly I’ve taken 
a little eold.’’ 

But when Robert Sherman came up 
from dinner and saw his wife’s flushed 
faee, he sent for a doctor, who advised 
moving her to a nursing home if there 
was no improvement in the morning. 
Anne protested that she would be all 
right; but beyond her earshot the doce- 
tor gravely said that it looked suspi- 
ciously like typhoid. 

So it happened that Anne didn’t see 
the cable that came next day—a cable 
which seemed to Robert Sherman, 
already terrified with fears for Anne, 
like the drop too much. He stood by 
a window, the message crushed in his 
hand, not knowing whether the blurred 
atmosphere was due to fog or his own 
tears. 

**T seemed to know,”’ he said brokenly 
to the empty room, ‘‘all yesterday I 
seemed to know that something was 
happening to Bettvy—and now—her 
mother . ” 

He smoothed out the message drearily 
and read it once again, though the 
words were already engraved upon his 
heart; then, walking like an old man, 
he went out to the hospital for news of 
Anne. 


Betty felt something in the atmo- 
sphere when she came down to break- 
fast that July morning. Jimmy Lee, 
who had gone for his customary canter, 
was late; and, though he greeted her 
with his habitual tenderness before put- 
ting her in her chair and taking his 
place across the shining table, she felt 
that something was on his mind. 

And it wasn’t only Jimmy Lee. 
Mandy, coming in to pass the biscuits, 
looked frightened. Betty watched her 
curiously. Her eyes were big, and her 
dusky skin wore a strange pallor. She 
chamsily dropped a fork, and started, 
as If at an explosion; while Jimmy Lee 
said kindly, ‘*That’s all, Mandy, 1’ll do 
the waiting.’’ 

The door closed behind her, and Betty 
looked a question at her husband. 
‘‘Jimmy Lee, what’s happened ?”’ 

He cleared his throat uncomfortably. 
‘*} wish you wouldn’t ask, dear; but I 
suppose it’s inevitable that you should’ 
know. Three niggers were turned out 


of the chain gang yesterday. They’d 
served their term, but they’d not gone 
fifteen miles before they beat up the pro- 
prietor of a country store, robbed him, 
attacked his daughter Oh, I sha’n’t 
go on! That’s only the beginning. 
Lynching’s too good for ‘em, and the 
mob’s out sy 

He sprang up. Betty’s face was now 
as gray as Mandy’s had been a moment 
since. 

**Will—will they come here?’’ she 
questioned. 

Jimmy Lee sat down on the arm of 
her chair, and drew her close. 

“‘T don’t know, darling; but youn 
mustn't leave the house to-day. I = 

**But I can’t stay here alone, Jimmy 
Lee.”’ 

‘You ll have Mandy, dear; and I 
telephoned father to send Joe in from 
the plantation. He’d guard you with 
his life, Betty. You needn’t be afraid. 
Probably they won’t come within miles 
of here anyhow, but 2 

**Oh, Jisamy Lee! don’t—don’t leave 
me,’’ pleated Betty. ‘‘I know I’m safe, 
but it’s hcrrible thinking of what’s hap- 
pening. Surely if you explain things 
they ll give you a day off.’’ 

Jimmy Lee hesitated, then turned 
toward the telephone. 

**T’ll get Joe anyway, Betty, and then 
I'll go down-town and see if I can’t get 











away. Now eat your breakfast. Choke 
it down some way.’’ He came back and 
kissed her. ‘‘You must keep well, 


honey, and like as not those niggers are 
safe in jail by now.’’ 

But he didn’t believe what he said, 
and Betty knew it. She found it ex- 
tremely difficult to ‘‘choke down’’ any- 
thing, and even Jimmy Lee seemed to 
lack his usual morning appetite. He 
was restless—champing at the bit—-se- 
cretly longing to get downtown and 
hear the latest. But he didn’t leave 
until his father telephoned that Joe had 
started. 

‘*He'll be here within an hour,”’ 
Jimmy Lee assured her cheerfully. 
‘*Maybe I'll get back first; and you 
needn’t worry, Betty. Those niggers 
wouldn’t come so close to town.’’ He 
stooped to kiss her. ‘‘Gee!’”’ he ex- 
claimed with mock enthusiasm, ‘‘it’s a 
pretty morning! How soft the moss 
looks on the oak tree.”’ 


Betty didn’t speak. Her bosom was 
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rising and falling quickly im agitation. 
He had moved a step away before she 
found her voice. 

‘‘ Jimmy Lee 

He turned—came back, and put his 
arms about her. 

“Tl won't honey, if you feel 
seared; but I’d rather leave you now 
than later. I sha’n’t be long. Of 
course I wouldn't leave, Betty, if vou 
weren't safe.’’ 

Betty straightened up. ‘‘I know. I 
suppose I’m silly. And you'll be back 
soon ?”’ 

‘‘Soon as Lightfoot will bring me. 
]'ll ride him in so as to save time. Now 
don’t you worry, sweetheart. I'll be 
back before you finish that eternal dust- 
ing. Here, kiss me!’’ 

He was gone. Betty stood on the 
poreh watching him ride away. At the 
gate he turned, waving a gay farewell; 
and, as she answered it, tossing a kiss 
lightly into the air, something fore- 
boding gathered about her heart. She 
knew, as she went within with drag- 
ging feet, that Jimmy Lee would never 
be quite the same again. 

An hour passed—two hours. Jimmy 
Lee had not returned, and Joe, who 
should have been there long before, had 
not arrived. Out of sheer longing for 
companionship Betty had wiped the 
breakfast dishes for Mandy, though of 
the subject uppermost in their minds 
they did not speak. Afterwards she 
left the girl alone and went up-stairs, 
thinking that, if she looked at her array 
of precious little garments, it would 
change the tenor of her thoughts; but 
after one hasty glance she closed the 
drawer. She could not touch them 
while this nameless terror tugged at her 
neart. 

Why didn’t Jimmy Lee come. back? 

. . . And where was Joe? She 
tried to get the plantation on the tele- 
phone, and failed. Either they didn’t 
answer or the line was out of order. 
She began to worry about Joe. Joe was 
slow, but he was also dependable. He 
ought to be here . . . And Jimmy 
Lee had promised to come back. Betty 
tried to sew, but found her fingers trem- 
bling queerly. She barely suppressed a 
scream at the sound of a slamming door 
somewhere below. If both Edith and 
Marion had not been in the mountains 
she would have asked one of them to 





or 
go, 
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come to her. As it was, she must simply 
wait. She had the uncanny feeling that 
she was waiting for something, she knew 
not what. The time dragged. She 
found herself going repeatedly to the 
window, watching the road, starting 
nervously at any noise without, expect- 
ing—something 

Then suddenly Betty knew for what 
she was waiting. Her bedroom window 
looked out toward the garden and the 
river. As she stood there straining her 
eyes tensely, a shadowy figure emerged 
from behind some shrubbery, darting 
stealthily from tree to tree. For a mo- 
ment her heart ceased beating; then 
she saw with immeasurable relief that it 
was Joe. But why this stealth—this 
caution? Betty watched for a moment, 
puzzled ; then light came to her and she 
flew down-stairs. 

‘*Mandy!’’ she ealled wildly. 
‘*Mandy!’’ But there came no answer, 
and she reached the kitchen just as Joe, 
spent and breathless, crept inside, bolt- 
ing the door behind him. In his blood- 
shot eyes was terror, and his face wore 
the same strange pallor that had been 
on Mandy’s earlier in the day. 

‘*Fo’ God’s sake, Miss Betty, hide 
me! Dey’s a'tter me. Dat good-for- 
nothin’ mare went lame, an’ when I got 
off ter see what ailed her, she eut an’ 
run fer home. I started runnin’ eross 
country ter get heah quicker, an’ dey 
done saw me. I’s been elear roun’ by 
Bruce’s mill ter get away from ’em. 
Dey think I's one 0’ them niggers what 








dey’s huntin’, I——”’ 

‘But they Anow you, Joe. They 
wouldn’t 

‘‘No, ma’am; dey’s strangers. Most 
everybody’s jined de mob fer miles 


‘roun.’ Likely dey’ll be heah any min- 
ute. Oh, Miss Betty, save me!’’ 

His teeth were chattering with fear. 
Betty looked despairingly around. If 


only Jimmy Lee would come! But 
there was no time to spare in idle 
thoughts. Where, oh where would Joe 


be safe? Only one hiding place oce- 
curred to her—a closet beneath the 
stairs, its door seeming a part of the 
paneled wood. If Joe could squeeze in 
there. If she placed a chair 
carelessly against the door to hide its 
lock. It was her only hope. 


“Hark!” whispered Joe hoarsely. 
> 


**Dey’s comin’. I heah ’em.’ 
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‘Follow me!” eried Betty. 
** Quickly !’’ 

They were by the stairs—the cupboard 
door swung wide. Joe, shaking with 
dread and fear, crept in as Betty closed 
it. She reached for a chair, placing 
it as she had planned, but the lock still 
showed. From the distance came voices 

the trampling of horses’ feet—and in 
despair she caught up her garden hat, 
hanging it carelessly upon the chair. 
Yes, that did the work. They 
wouldn’t guess 

They were near now—very near. 
Betty ran toward the window, but a 
sharp rap on the old brass knocker 
halted her. 

**Mandy!"’ she ealled; but no sound 
came from the kitchen, and dread filled 
her heart. She must answer the knock 
herself. She wondered if they would 
see her labored breathing—if she could 
speak without a tremor in her voice. 
The knock sounded again, more in- 
sistent, and some one hammered with a 
riding crop against the door. 

Then Betty opened it. 

Her first sensation was one of sicken- 
ing fear. This was no mob of ‘‘South- 
ern gentlemen.’” The faces that greeted 
her were mostly unshaven and repell- 
ing. The spokesman brushed past her 
roughly, looking about with insolence. 

**Seen anything of a nigger, missis?’’ 

‘*None but my own nigger, Joe. He 
—he’s just stepped out.”’ 

Others were crowding into the hall 
as the self-constituted leader said, 
‘*Reckon you mean jyst stepped in, 
don’t yer? Come on, lady, turn the boy 
over to us ‘less you’d ruther have yer 
house ransacked. We see him headed 
this way, an’ some one said sg 

‘“*Will you step outside, 
said Betty coldly. 

There was a whispered word amid the 








please,’’ 


erowd. It caught the leader’s ear. 
**Oh,’’ he said insolently, ‘‘you’re 


Northern, are yer? <A_ nigger-lover? 


Well, ma’am, there’s one nigger too 
many in this house, and, seein’ you 
don’t mean ter hand him over, we'll 


take a look fer him. Come on, boys.”’ 

As they pushed past Betty’s indig- 
nant form, it flashed through her that 
indifference was her best weapon. If 
they thought she didn’t mind their 
searching, it might disarm suspicion. 
She made only one move to stop them, 
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saying, as she shrugged lightly, ‘‘The 
man you're hunting isn’t here; but if 
you won't take a lady’s word for it 





But they did not even hear. They 
were crowding past her into her dainty 
living-room, up the stairs, out through 
the kitchen to the shed. Betty, stan@- 
ing breathless by the door, heard doors 
opened, chairs overturned, coarse oaths. 
Suddenly terrified for Joe, she moved 
toward the little eupboard, as if her 
very presence would give courage to the 
hunted creature within. For herself 
she had no fear. That throng of grim, 
repugnant faces had resolved itself into 
a hideous composite whole—a_ face 
coarse and menacing, but, strangely, not 
menacing to her. 

The mob was getting uglier. They 
had been sure of their prey, and had, 
seemingly, failed. Betty stood by the 
little closet, a scornful expression on 
her face as once more they crowded into 
the wide hall. She had seen amid the 
throng at least two faeces that bore the 
mark of breeding. The sight repelled 
her. Where, oh where was Jimmy Lee? 
Was he perhaps .. .? 

She sickened at the thought. Her 
strength was waning. She was conscious 
suddenly of nausea, whether physieal or 
mental she could not tell. Clutehing 
the wall for support she found her arm 
imprisoned in a twisting grip that 
brought an involuntary ery of pain to 
her frightened lips. 

‘*Now, missis, you'll tell us where 
you've hid that nigger or have another 
taste of the same medicine. Feel that?’ 

Betty writhed. The brute was twist- 
ing her arm again, and she cried shrilly : 
‘‘Let me go! You are breaking my 
arm! I tell you I haven’t hidden him. 
I don’t know where he is. I " 

**Once more, and she'll tell,”’ said a 
cool voice behind her; but the torture 
was not to come. The closet door flew 
open, and Joe, his furious bloodshot eyes 
glaring Tike ’Somé “Wild beast’s af night. 
burst out upon them. 

“*Take dem drrty hands o’ yours offen 
Miss Betty!’’ he thundered. ‘‘ Don’t 
tetch her. Damn yer!”’ ’ 

His arm shot out, and Betty’s tor- 
mentor crumpled up. It was the torch 
that lit the fuse. They were upon him, 
those mob-mad creatures, rushing him 
toward the door, toward the tree 
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naam, there's One nigger too many th this 
end. seein? you don’t mean ter ha nd him 
, take a look fer him. Come on. bows.” 
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‘*Stop!’’ sereamed Betty, ‘‘that’s 
Colonel Langdon’s Joe. He’s not the 
man you think. Wait!’’ But she 


might as well have tried to stem the 
rising tide. They swept him with them, 
out to the big live oak that had been 
Betty’s joy. Once only did she hear bis 
voice, raised in a pitiful appeal : 

‘**T ain’t the nigger youse a’ter, gent’- 
men. I ain’t—done notin.” You 
de Cun’1——’”’ 

Then, after a silence, the sound of a 
creaking rope and Joe’s voice, shrill this 
time in fear and protestation. ‘* Not 
here, gent’men—not whar Miss Betty ’ll 
see. I’s innereent. I’s ag 

Then Betty sereamed, wildly, hid- 
eously, her face covered with her hands, 
before she dropped, a shuddering heap 
on the floor. 

And five minutes later, too late for 
any help that he could give to Joe, a 
bare-headed old soldier who had fought 
for slavery but who loved his slaves, 
galloped onto the lawn, riding a foam- 
flecked horse. One look at the grue- 


ask 





some sight, and his face hardened. He 
faced the mob, a noble figure on his 
white steed. 

‘*Murderers!’” he eried; then his 


voice broke, and he commanded, ‘‘ Cut 
down that nigger! Cut him down, I 
say; and before God, some of you'll 
swing for this!’’ 

Then he dismounted; and as those of 
the sobered throng who had not dis- 
ereetly vanished obeyed his order, he 
took the limp black body of a faithful 
servant into his arms. 


When Jimmy Lee rode away that 
sunny morning, it was with the firm in- 
tention of returning at the earliest 
possible moment. There was hardly 
need to ask for a leave of absence—too 
many men were leaving informally on 
their grim errand. Yet there seemed 
to Jimmy Lee even more excitement 
than he had seen on similar oceasions 
in the past. He hitched Lightfoot be- 
fore the post office, and joined a group 
of men, speaking in muffled tones. 

It was their story that fired his blood 
to the point of forgetting everything 
else—something he was to regret to the 
last day of his life. His old school- 
mate, Olivia Bruce, had met one of the 
ruffians when only a stone’s throw from 
her plantation home. She had escaped, 
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unharmed save for torn raiment and a 
fright that the doctor feared might end 
disastrously. Rumor had it that she 
was still hysterical, and incoherent to 
the point of not knowing just what had 
happened to her. 

Jimmy Lee was very fond of Olivia, 
the girl whom his mother had dreamed 
that he would marry. Her plight 
brought the crime home to him vividly, 
and with others of her friends he swore 
to avenge her wrong. Joining a posse 
that was just starting, he forgot his 
promise to return to Betty—forgot 
everything save his indignation at the 
story that had been poured into his 
ears. 

When, in the still twilight, he re- 
turned, his errand accomplished, Jimmy 
Lee’s conscience awoke. He almost 
dreaded to face Betty; yet, when he 
told her about Olivia, whom she loved 
dearly, when she realized the horror he 
had felt, surely Betty would under- 
stand. 

But the lust of the chase had left 
him. Remembering certain details fol- 
lowing the lynching, his mind revolted 
A mob had no right to forget itself to 
that extent. Hanging was one thing— 
but mutilation 

Jimmy Lee shuddered as he turned 
into his own driveway. He remembered 
now that Betty had once warned him 
that, should he join a mob of that sort, 
she would no longer feel the same to 
him. It came to him forcibly that he 
should not have left her, considering her 
condition. He glanced down at his 
soiled hands, and felt with shame that 
the soil went below the skin. He wasn’t 
fit to enter Betty’s presence. Perhaps 
after all she was right. There was the 
law, and if one did not honor it 

Jimmy Lee’s usually clear mind 
seemed in bewildering chaos. He dis- 
mounted wearily, and, stepping into the 
wide hall, turned toward the closed door 
of the living-room. Strange that the 
door was closed. His hand was on the 
knob when the hurrying step of Mandy 
interrupted him, followed by Hannah, 
her mother, whose eyes showed signs of 
recent tears. 

‘*Dat you, Marse Jimmy Lee? Don’t 
go in dar—Joe’s dar—dar in his coffin. 
De Cun’l done say he’ll have de finest 
funeral eber seen in Langdonvale.”’ 

(Continued on page 946) 
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WHIZ BANG COMES 


By THEODORA BooTH 















® T ALL happened because 





oO : of a Friday. At least 
te pi that is what the Gen- 
isicenatr ee FE | eral’s wife says. Whiz 
ie a5 te a. Bang is of several 
& aX opinions. The Gen- 





eral’s view is still so ex- 
plosive that it is incoherent. He is 
inclined’ to blame the war and a particu- 
lar road in France near Verdun, where 
he first encountered Whiz Bang. Before 
the Friday episode can be told, one 
should take a hasty glance back over a 
few eventful years in Whiz Bang’s life. 
And it should also be fully understood 
that Whiz Bang was not to blame for 
his part in the war. 

Whiz Bang was one of those astonish- 
ing little Indo-Chinese that France ac- 
quired for truek drivers and general 
rough workers during the war. Whiz 
Bang came because he was pushed. He 
did not know why he had to go, nor 
did he realize where his ultimate desti- 
nation was to be. An orphan from 
childhood, he had drifted around, 
indolently picking up a livelihood at odd 
bits of work. When he was just seven- 
teen the echo of the World War’s call 
to arms had reached the littie province 
where Whiz Bang was lazily existing. 
Everything from then on became chaotic 
for him. He was given a rough exami- 
nation, the indignity of which reduced 
him to inarticulate stutterings. His 
loose smock and sandals were jerked off 


him and rough heavy clothes plaeed 
ipon him instead. Placed they were 


literally, for Whiz Bang’s knowledge of 
iniforms was greatly limited. With 
some hundred of his fellows he was then 
piled on a boat, which steamed away to 
unknown shores. From then on Whiz 
Bang’s existence was the antithesis of 
what it had been before. He had a 
peculiar patois of his own, which even 
his fellow provineers had difficulty in 
inderstanding, and as soon as he was 
widely separated from most of them, he 
found no one knew just what he said 
when he talked. Fhis added to his 
astenishment. He gradually became 


perpetually astonished. The one thing 
he understood was a push. How he 
had serubbed, cleaned, carried and 
hauled his way through two years of 
war, Whiz Bang never knew. It was 
all a frightful muddle to him, punctu- 
ated by torrents of French and sharp 
pushes that goaded him on faster. Of 
course Whiz Bang was not his name 
then, but, as the most important day in 
his life bestowed that name upon him, 
he now knows no other. 

It was just before the armistice that 
Brigadier General Earl first found him. 
Whiz Bang had become detached. Of 
all the horrors that had befallen him, 
this was the worst. He had dropped 
off the tail-end of a truck, still eluteh- 
ing a broom. The only part of his outfit 
that he had not lost was his broom. 
This he clung to as he was hurled out. 
It was at night, and, save for the flash 
of the distant artillery and an occa- 
sional ‘‘ Very’’ light, the night was very 
dark. The rumble of the truck slowly 
diminished. Whiz Bang stumbled 
around, slushing into shell holes deep 
with mud. _ Instinctively he moved to 
the side of the road, feeling about for 
the great screen of wired camouflage 
that had been flung for miles along the 
Sacred Road. Settling himself against 
the wire and still hugging his broom, he 
decided to sleep. The rain drizzled 
slowly down, soaking his faded uniform. 
As the night wore on, his oceasional 
dozes were sharply shaken by the whin- 
ing hum of a distant shell. Whiz Bang 
muttered in his own patois and 
crouched still lower. Gradually a gen- 
eral lightening crept into the sky; 
dawn was not far off; he began to dis- 
cern objects. A east-off gun lay beside 
him, its striped sides thick with mud, 
its. gaping mouth a grim reminder of the 
death it had dealt. Ammunition boxes, 
truck wheels, a helmet, dented and of 
unfamiliar shape, lay near. This latter 
attracted Whiz Bang. He liked odd 
things. He reached for the helmet. 
Taking off his own cap, he put on the 
helmet, pushing it far down on his head. 
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He fastened the strap under his chin. 
Then he straightened up and a grin 
slowly relaxed his stiff features. He 
was pleased. He had something odd on 
his head. He felt important. He 
stepped into the road. Which way the 
truck had gone was of no consequence 
to Whiz Bang. What did distress him 
now was that the peculiar whine of 
shells showed that they were un- 
doubtedly getting his range. The term 
range was not his technical word, but he 
had learned enough to know that the 
whine and spat of bullets were singu- 
larly unhealthy. 

Whiz Bang started along the road. 
He had a peculiar half-crouching lope. 
He imagined by bending over he could 
escape being hit. The broom, with his 
own cap pulled down over the stiff 
bristles, he carried before him. Because 
of this, he did not notice the approach 
of a long tan car. From where the 
occupants of the car were seated, Whiz 
Bang’s remarkable appearance pro- 
duced nothing less than consternation. 

‘*My God, General,’’ the young aide 
gasped, ‘‘do you see what I do?”’ 

Out of the cold fog, in the dim light 
of the dawn, three men gazed in amaze- 
ment at the apparition slithering down 
the road toward them. It appeared to 
have two heads, the body propelled with 
a sliding erablike motion. The General 
ordered the car stopped. Whiz Bang 
loped on. He felt easier now he was 
moving. He decided to sing. This 
decision brought forth a series of howls 
and wails not at all in keeping with his 
diminutive stature. 

**Eeeee-lung, um orrr,’” he chanted. 
It was at this point that Whiz Bang 
first heard the bark of the tan ear, as 
the driver sounded the klaxon. Terror- 
stricken he straightened up, peering 
through the mist. The big car loomed 
before him, in it he distinguished uni- 
forms. That was enough for Whiz 
Bang. The uniforms, be they friends 
or enemies, meant but one thing for 
him, a push, then work of some sort. 
The only thing Whiz Bang could see 
to work on was mud. The only thing 
he had to work with was his broom. 
Therefore Whiz Bang worked. Jerking 
the cap off his broom, he executed the 
most remarkable ‘‘present arms’’ that 
the astonished General and his com- 
panions had ever witnessed—a flourish 
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of the broom that nearly unbalanced the 
short little figure and caused the three 
other men to unconsciously duck their 
heads. For a minute the rigid position 
was held so stiffly that the cheeks of the 
little Chinese were puffed out with the 
effort. Then he whirled, beginning to 
sweep the mud from the road with the 
feverish energy of one possessed. 

The car moved a little nearer and the 
Brigadier General leaned out, calling to 
Whiz Bang in passable French. Whiz 
Bang swept harder. 

‘*Hey you, come here.’’ The 
eral lapsed into his native tongue. 
Whiz Bang understood nothing 
the fact that he must work faster. 

‘‘What’s the matter with the little 
fool? Is he erazy?’’ A shell whined 
not far away, and then another a little 
closer. The young officer spoke to his 
superior. The General nodded and 
turned back towards the little Chinese. 
He was now working furiously. He, 
too, had heard the whine of the shell. 
All three men laughed. 

**Go get him,’’ General Earl ordered. 
**We can’t leave the idiot here. He 
would work in a nest of whiz bangs.”’ 
The driver got out and, grabbing hold 
of the Chinaman, pushed him broom 
and all into the front seat. The push, 


Gen- 


save 


Whiz Bang had understood. He ac- 
quieseed immediately. 
“Sit still, Whiz Bang, restez tran- 


quil,’’ the young captain said as the 
ear shot forward. And from then on 
Whiz Bang was his name. 

A few days later the armistice had 
been declared, the divisions slowly with- 
drew, and with General Earl went 
Whiz Bang. He now became the Gen- 
eral’s personal body-guard. No other 
word could be used for such slavish de- 
votion. His howls and wails and low 
chantings could be heard at all hours 
from the General’s billet, as ‘‘ puts and 
boots,’’ spurs and belts were polished to 
glittering reflections. In vain the en- 
tire staff tried to stifle the effervescent 
spirits of Whiz Bang. He would 
stand at attention with glassy eyes, 
intensely stiff, respectfully bearing up 
under a deluge of explosive words such 


as only the A. E. F. could master. 
**Savvy, comprenez?’’ would be hurled 
at him in eonclusion. Whiz Bang 


would relax, beam upon the stern faces 
and bow deeply, then back away still 
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bowing, soft croons and low chantings 
breaking forth as he disappeared. It 
was no use, Whiz Bang was a law unto 
himself, 

When the General had his orders to 
return home, he thought that, after con- 
~iderable effort on his part, he had dis- 
posed of Whiz Bang successfully, hav- 
ng placed him with a French family 
as handy man. How the Chinese ar- 
rived at Brest is a mystery to the Gen- 
eral to this day. But the fact remains 
that the smiling visage of the little fel- 
low greeted the General one morning as 
he was leaving the mess-hall. 

‘‘Whiz Bang come,’ he beamed. 
‘‘Tout suite, Amerie avee Gen'l.”” 

‘* Well, I’ be damned,’’ the General 
exploded, ‘‘How in the name of Jupi- 
ter did you get here? I can’t take you 
along, I’m sailing in two hours.”’ 

‘*Here, Landis,’’ he called, catching 
sight of the grinning face of a young 
officer attached to the A. P. M. ‘* Take 
this Chink down to the station and 
send him back to Bar-le-Due. Better 
put a tag on him marked De Serveau. 
That's the name of the family I left 
him with. How he got here I can't 
think, unless some of the boys brought 
him along in a truck or one of the box- 
ears.’’ The General peeled off a note 
from a roll of frane notes and handed 
it to the officer. ‘‘Now go on, Whiz 
Bang, allie, vermuce, dépachez-vous, 
try and be a good boy. Good-bye.’’ The 
(zeneral turned away and the officer 
‘aught Whiz Bang firmly by the arm. 

‘Come on, Chink, a little speed, I’m 
busy this morning.’’ Whiz Bang 
realized he was being dismissed from 
his beloved General. He also realized 
he was being pushed the wrong way, 
but not being absolutely certain, he 
trotted along quite peaceably until he 
saw the station and comprehension of 
his destination came to him. From a 
tired, passive little Chinese, Whiz Bang 
suddenly became an object of concen- 
trated fury. He did not howl—he 
roared. His arms and legs spun 
around so swiftly that his startled com- 
panion could get no purchase upon 
them. Several delighted dough boys 


gathered around, and a sturdy M. P. 
pushed near the wildly pivoting Whiz 
Bang and tried to collar him, yelling 
forcible language that should have 
quieted any normal fit of hysteria. But 


not Whiz Bang. He. whirled more 
furiously, rolling his eyes and moving 
his lips in more horrible grimaces. All 
the time he roared, squealed and jab- 
bered in a weird piercing chant. Now 
and again the words, ‘‘Gen’l, Whiz 
Bang come,’ could be distinetly heard. 

‘*He’s got a fit,’’ volunteered an in- 
terested spectator. ‘‘Better throw 
some water on him.’’ The suggestion 
met with great approval and _ several! 
boys hurried over to the publie pump. 
By this time, the commotion ha: 
reached such a state that several com- 
panies of men, drifting in and out of 
the canteen, were now circled around 
Whiz Bang’s revolving figure. His 
shrieks and roars had penetrated to the 
furthest end of the town. 

The commanding officer of the Port 
of Embarkation appeared in his door- 
way, his aide beside him. ‘‘ What in the 
world is that being murdered. Find 
out and report to me at onee.’’ As he 
waited, General Earl and several offi- 
cers passed. 


‘“Ah, General LEarl,’’ he ealled, 
‘“Jeaving us?’ The officers shook 
hands. ‘‘Lucky man, going home. 


Well, I hope we will all be there soon.”’ 

‘* What is that frightful noise ?’’ Gen- 
eral Ear] interrupted, turning towards 
the Major General. Before he could 
answer, the sound grew instantly 
louder, accompanied by the pounding 
of hob-nailed boots, and hoots of 
laughter and shrill whistles. Whiz 
Bang was being propelled by a _ sub- 
stantial detachment of the American 
Army toward the General Headquar- 
ters. Sputtering, fighting and whirl- 
ing he was thrust before the officers, the 
crowd falling back, waiting expec- 
tantly. 

‘*What is the meaning of this?’’ be- 
gan the Major General sternly. 

But before he could continue the 
whirling ceased, the rolling eyes nar- 
rowed, the distorted countenance of the 
little Chinese became almost beaming. 
Straightening his torn uniform and 
clicking his heels sharply together, he 
turned his back completely upon the 
Major General and, bowing deeply to 
General Earl. he crooned, ‘‘Gen’l, Whiz 
Bang come.’’ 

How General Earl took Whiz Bang 
with him, manoeuvered him through 
quarantine, and so on, is quite another 
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story. Every one helped him, from the 
highest rank to the lowliest buck pri- 
vate, for it seemed that all any one 
wanted now was peace, and Whiz Bang 
was the essence of peace when near his 
General. He would spend hours tran- 
quilly gazing far out at sea, for his soul 
was at rest. He again knew not where 
he was bound, but he knew he was at 
last attached, and his only fear was be- 
ing separated from or in some way dis- 
pleasing the man he now worshiped 
with all his childlike being. 

So that is how the little Indo- 
Chinese arrived in America and_ be- 
came a well trained little house-man in 
the beautiful Park Avenue apartment 
of General Percival Earl, now retired 
from military service, but holding an 
important position in civil life as in- 
pector of transit commissions. Whiz 
Bang never went out alone. He spoke 
very little English and New York was 
far more hopeless to him than a battle- 
field. He rode sedately beside the 
General’s chauffeur or walked up and 
down the one block in front of the Gen- 
eral’s home. 

When Mrs. Earl and her son went to 
the Adirondacks, she left Bang, as she 
preferred to call him, in the apartment, 
to attend to the General’s comforts dur- 
ing the week. Over the week-ends, 
Whiz Bang would motor up with his 


idol to the summer home. Altogether 
his life was tranquil and uneventful. 
He spent most of his days planning 


delightful meals for his adored master. 
An hour before dinner would be served, 
he could be found standing at the win- 
dow which looked down Park Avenue, 
from which direction the adored one ap- 
peared. Here he would wait, with his 
flat little nose pressed against the 
glass, gazing searchingly down. Softly 
he would wail and chant, patiently 
Waiting. 

If, by chance, General Earl phoned 
he would dine out or had important 
business, Whiz Bang would howl over 
the phone, and finally wail dismally, 
**Allight, bien, Gen’l. Whiz Bang wait 
by winnow all night.’’ The General 
would curse softly, laugh, dismiss the 
conversation, only to be confronted by 
the mental picture of the miserable lit- 
tle figure, waiting all night beside the 
window. ‘‘Damn little fool, why did I 
ever bring him?’’ 


And more than likely he would reach 
for the phone and growl into Whiz 
Bang’s eestatie ear that he had changed 
his plans and would be home and bring 
several gentlemen with him. The busi- 
meeting would be held there. 
Beaming, as he scurried about prepar- 
ing the delectable food, Whiz Bang 
would sing loudly, little dreaming of 
how he, an unimportant orphan Indo- 
Chinese, had changed the plans of the 
busy lives of those concerned in big 
affairs. The events of the particular 
Friday that thrust Whiz Bang into na- 
tional publicity occurred on a sultry af- 
ternoon in late August. Early that 
morning the General had made the ill- 
fated speech. The remark had seemed 
innocent enough at the time. It might 
have remained innocent if it had not 
been addressed to Whiz Bang himself. 

The General was seated at breakfast, 
the little Chinese hovering near, now 
with iced fruit, now with hot biseuits, 
attentive, ever watehful for his master’s 
comfort. 

‘**Whiz Bang, why don’t you ever get 
me some nice fish?’’ he suddenly re- 
marked. ‘‘There are plenty of good sea 
food markets downtown. You ought to 
learn to wade around New York by now 
and get me some good fish, real fresh 
fish, big ones, little ones, lots of them.’ 
A few minutes later the General left 
He had already forgotten the sugges- 
tion. Not so Whiz Bang. His adored 
one wanted fish. Big ones, little ones, 
many fish. Somewhere in all that fear- 
ful noise and rush of the city were fish 
waiting just for him. In the early af- 
ternoon the adventure began. He left 
the apartment by the front door. This 
was strictly against the house’s orders, 
but the first and only time he had been 
sent to the back entrance caused such 
roars and screams and hideous chant- 
ings that, in self-defense, attendants, 
porters and the superintendent himself 
had all acquiesced, and Whiz Bang 
now came and went unmolested from his 
master’s front entrance. 

For the first twenty minutes of his 
adventure luck was decidedly with him 
As he left the apartment house and 
stood hesitating before the building, a 
ear was just pulling away. The chauf- 
feur, seeing Whiz Bang and recogniz- 
ing him as the little Chinaman who oc- 
easionally rode with his fellow chaut- 
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feur in the General’s car, called to him, 
asking where he was going. Whiz Bang 
beamed and hurried to him. 

‘*‘Down town, big fish, Gen’l wants.’ 

‘‘Well, hop in, I’m going down to 
City Hall and I'll drop you off at the 
Fulton Street market.’’ 

So Whiz Bang arrived safely at his 
market. The purchasing of the fish did 
not prove so easy a matter. Whiz Bang 
knew fish, but not by their English 
names. He danced excitedly around, 
talking in a shrill half-chanting whine. 
The dealers were nonplused. In vain 
they offered all varieties of fish to the 
gesticulating figure. At last. he seemed 
pleased. A huge salmon had caught his 
The color was odd. He liked 
things that were odd. Then he pur- 
chased more than a dozen small fish of 
every description. These were all 
wrapped up in heavy paper and Whiz 
Bang, having carefully counted out his 
money, paid for them, and left the mar- 
ket, staggering beneath the burden. 
For a few minutes he walked aimlessly 
along Fulton Street, turning off toward 
Brooklyn Bridge. Then he stopped, a 
sudden panic seizing him. He didn’t 
know where he lived. The number on 
Park Avenue had vanished from his 
mind. Whiz Bang looked searchingly 
about him. He must ask some one. 
Just what he wanted to know was how 
to get to Park Avenue. Once on that 
Avenue, he was sure he could walk 
home. He caught sight of a Chinaman. 
Surely there was a real answer to 
prayer. He hurried across the street 
and accosted that busy individual. 

‘*Eeee-long mooo allie Park 
nue?’’ demanded Whiz Bang. 

‘*Pardon me, what did you say?”’ 
quired the Chinaman. 

Whiz Bang repeated his inquiry, 
lapsing into a still weirder patois. The 
Chinaman stared at the pathetic little 
figure bowed down with the heavy load, 
and slowly shook his head. 

‘*Can’t understand you at all. Go 
over there and see that policeman. He 
will direet you.’’ And with this advice 
he passed on. 

Whiz Bang moved along the street. 
He stopped several people and tried to 


> 


eve. 


Ave- 


in- 


explain what he wanted to know. Some 
laughed quite openly at him, others 


shrugged their shoulders and hurried 
on. It was getting very hot. The fish 
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were decidedly heavy. Whiz Bang felt 
little waves of heat rising from the side- 
walks. The rush and roar of traffic 
mingled with the shouts of children, and 
the eries of venders filled the air. 
Trains rattled over the Bridge with such 
tremendous vibrations that Whiz Bang 
would dodge with nervousness. He was 
lost. Now he was sure of it. He and 
the General’s fish might never reach 
home. Tears of distress came to his 
eves. As he neared Broadway a police- 
man approached. Whiz Bang bright- 
ened a little. Here was a uniform. Of 
course this meant a ‘‘push’’ of some 
sort, but it might land him near Park 
Avenue. He planted himself squarely 
before the policeman and, with the most 
ingratiating smile he could muster, be- 
gan his pleading chant: 

‘**Plees, ot Park Avenue, Whiz 
Bang beaucoup fish Gen’l wants, plees 
dites moi, Whiz Bang come Gen’l.’’ The 
officer stared hard at the nervous little 
object before him. 

‘““What’s the matter. Feel sick?’’ he 
questioned. Whiz Bang raised his voice. 
He was getting desperate. The fish 
were terribly heavy. He shifted them 
to his back. He was used to loads on 
his back. He repeated his question. 
The officer heard the word Park. He 
was not sure if it was Park Row or some 
other kind of Park that was needed. He 
concluded it was the Subway the boy 
wanted. 

‘*You say a General wants the fish? 
What General ?’’ 

‘*General Pere.’’ Whiz Bang knew 
that Mrs. Earl called the General Percy. 
The last name was of no import to Whiz 
Bang. 

‘*General Pershing wants a fish?’’ 
The policeman shook his head, contem- 
plating Bellevue Hospital Psvchopathie 
Ward. However, he decided to give him 
the benefit of the doubt. 


est 


‘“‘Where did vou come from,’’ he 
asked sharply. Whiz Bang became 
voluble but in his own patois. The 
words ‘‘Fulton’’ and ‘‘fish’’ were 


quoted many times. 

‘*You certainly sound fuller than a 
fish,’ the policeman remarked, much to 
the pleasure of several bystanders who 
had drawn near, thinking there was an 
altercation going on. 

‘*Well, vou just go up there, see, to 
that Subway entrance. Go down- 
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stairs and put a nickel in the gate, and 
get on the train. Tell the man there 
what you have told me and God help 
him to understand. Savvy?’’ Whiz 
Bang still gazed at the policeman. The 
officer leaned forward and pushed him 
toward the Subway. This was lan- 
guage Whiz Bang understood. He 
whirled swiftly. As he did so, the heavy 
tail of the salmon, now balanced on the 
little Chinaman’s back, swung far out, 
catching the policeman on the jaw and 
clipping two pedestrians full in the face. 

‘*What the devil!’’ sputtered the offi- 
cer. He turned angrily on a red-faced 
man beside him. 

**What hit me?’’ he roared. 

*‘T don’t know what hit you,’’ 
snapped the man, ‘‘but I’d give a good 
deal to know what hit me.’’ Several 
began to laugh. 

‘*Just a poor fish,’’ volunteered some 
one trying to be funny. 

‘*Poor fish, yourself.’’ The man with 
the red face was growing angry. He 
was hot and had had a bad morning 
with his employer. There might have 
been trouble had not the policeman re- 
gained his dignity and scattered the 
erowd. 

Meanwhile Whiz Bang had broken 
into a lope. He had understood what 
the policeman had said to him. Once 
the chauffeur had taken him to the 
Grand Central in the Subway. He had 
remembered that He now made his 
way down the stairs and, seeing the 
gates, plunged forward, only to be 
brought up with a resounding blow in 
the solar-plexus region. Whiz Bang 
gasped and emitted a howl of pain and 
rage. The gate would not work. These 
gates, it would be well to explain for 
any one not familiar with them, work 
automatically. One drops a_ nickel 
in the slot, and then pushes forward, 
the gate snapping to behind. Passen- 
gers from trains who wish to find an 
exit can always come through the gate, 
providing no nickel has been inserted, 
but those who want to board trains 
must, of course, pay to enter. The 
nickel meant nothing in Whiz Bang’s 


young life. He worked at the gate 
frantically. Some one was pushing 
behind. A line of perspiring men 


‘**Push,’” some one 
rolled his 
that command. 


rushed before him. 
yelled. Whiz Bang 
heavenward. He knew 


eyes 


The crowd behind pushed, the crowd in 


front pushed. Whiz Bang began to 
weaken. A scream pierced the air, 
Every one ceased pushing. <A _ very 


stout lady wedged firmly behind Whiz 
Bang was clutching her neck. A uni- 
orm appeared from somewhere. 

‘*What’s the matter here?’ 

**It’s something cold and wet in that 
Chinaman’s bundle—oh let me out! 
I’m ill!’” The woman moaned. 

“*The gate is stuck,’’ some one called. 

**Well, let us out,’’ yelled another 
voice. Somebody reached from behind 
Whiz Bang and shoved a nickel down 
the slot. Instantly Whiz Bang shot 
through the gate, receiving a terrific 
slap from behind. The crowd surged 
on him, the train ground to a stop, doors 
were flung open. A stream of people 
crowded out, jostling each other back- 
ward and forward. Whiz Bang was in 
a mad-house. He tried to turn around. 
Some one yelled in fury as a wet sealey 
fin struck him across the back of his 
head. His hat fell off, a very new 
straw hat. It was probably the hat’s 
falling that saved Whiz Bang from a 
premature death. Whiz Bang was in- 
nocent of what went on behind him. His 
little back nearly broken with the weight 
of his burden, streams of sweat running 
down his frantie face, he stubbornly beat 
his way into the fiery interior of the 
train. At last the 
nearly closed. They would have closed 
completely had not the tail of Whiz 
Bang’s pink salmon been left out. In 
vain tne guard opened and slammed the 
doors. 

**Say,’’ he yelled at last, ‘‘what the 
heck is stopping them doors from elos- 
ing?’’ Heads were serewed around. 
Whiz Bang and his burden became the 
focus of many eyes. 

**It’s a Chink, here, with a bundle on 
his back,’’ some one ealled. 

‘*Push him out. We can’t stay here 


doors closed, or 


all day.’” The door reopened. Whiz 
Bang felt the ‘‘pushes’’ coming. <A 
flare of anguish went through him. The 


General was again going to lose his fish. 
With one claw-like little hand he 
clutched a coat before him. The crowd 
pushed. Whiz Bang clutched. ‘* Here 
you, Chink, let go there.’” A man tried 
to wrench his hand off. Whiz Bang felt 
himself slipping. Suddenly he whirled. 
The salmon’s tail, now badly mangled 
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and distinctly odorous, struck out. A 
hurried retreat followed. Whiz Bang 
entered. Bells rang violently, the door 
slammed and the train moved slowly 
out. 

‘‘My God, what’s he got in there?”’ 

‘‘He has murdered somebody.”’ 

‘*No, it’s a fish. Whew, I can’t stand 
this.’”’ Whiz Bang, oblivious to the re- 
marks about him, half rested his burden 
against the jamb of the inside door. 
The heat rose in waves from the hot 
bodies around him. Whiz Bang’s fish 
were no exception. They had little 
heat waves all their own, heavily 
laden with aroma. The entire car 
became uneasy. Handkerchiefs flut- 
tered, hats were waved frantically. 
Whiz Bang decided to turn around. As 
he started to move there was a sharp 
report as of a pistol. Lights flashed 
out, then the train came to a jerking 
stop. 

Several women screamed and men 
ealled out. Two dim little emergency 
lights glowed at each end of the ear, a 
bluish smoke curled out towards the 
open windows. 

‘*Every one keep quiet. It’s just a 
fuse blown out. Every one keep quiet 
please. We'll be all right in a minute,”’ 
the guards called reassuringly through 
the cars. The crowd was uneasy. Some, 
hanging wearily on straps, twisted and 
turned nervously; others muttered 
among themselves. Men cursed, snap- 
ping and resnapping watches, asking 
useless questions of the harrowed guards. 
Whiz Bang took the explosion quite 
calmly. He was used to explosions. 
Not being familiar with Subways, he 
concluded this was a part of the pro- 
gram. It was all hot and noisy and 
smelly. Sometimes the trains moved 
and many times they didn’t, he sup- 
posed. 

He decided to finish turning around. 
Some one had wedged close behind 
him and he had to struggle a little 
to swing clear. When he did, the 
result was instantaneous, and he lurched 
around. The heavy paper that wrapped 
his fish, now well soaked from the ice 
and water they had been saturated in, 
had gradually given way. The final 
tug that he gave had loosened one end. 
Out flew a small goggled-eyed flounder, 
landing on the ample bosom of a very 
fat lady whose ancestors must have left 
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Afriea a trifle more casually than she 
left her seat. 

‘Lord A’mighty, listen to youse suf- 
fering chile,’’ she sereamed. ‘‘Take 
that clutch o’deaf off this chile’s heart.’’ 
With her eyes tight shut and her arms 
raised she sank slowly to a huddled heap 
on the Subway floor. Because of the 
concentrated mass of humanity packed 
closely about, Louisa Washington’s fall 
had been as slowly impressive as the 
sinking of a discarded dreadnaught, and 
just as surely as waters flow over the 
disappearing hulls of our tremendous 
ships, so surged the crowd over Louisa’s 
large figure. Just what had happened 
to her no one fully realized. The most 
that concerned those about was the 
yawning vacancy that Louisa had left 
on the Subway seats. She groaned as 
the rush sprawled over her, vainly try- 


46 


ing to ‘‘land’’ that seat. 
This unusual disturbance aroused 


Whiz Bang to the extent of a desire to 
turn again. The death of his fish was 
by this time a widely mourned fact, and 
Whiz Bang’s sphere of movement had 
become almost unimpeded. He moved a 
little toward the guard. He, too, would 
ask a question. 

**Plees, this car allie Park Avenue, 


Whiz Bang allie, Gen’l Pere want 
fish ?’’ 
‘*Shut up,’’ yelled the guard. ‘‘Get 


over there near the door. Whew!’’ 
‘*Say,’’ called a man, ‘‘can’t you 
shunt him into the next car. I’m get- 
ting awfully sick.’’ This idea was met 
with great enthusiasm, and the guard, 
aided by persuasive individuals, began 
to propel Whiz Bang toward the rear 
‘*Plees, I go 


ear. Whiz Bang resisted. 
Gen’l Pere, Park Avenue, beaucoup 
fish.”’ 


‘*Sure, sure, that’s right. There’s 
the car you want. That will take you 
to General Pershing and you can give 
him all the fish he wants.’’ Whiz Bang 
was shoved into the next car. Here 
the same hot, distracted masses greeted 
him. 

No one moved. He hung half sus- 
pended on the ribs of those near him. 
Outside, voices called, a lantern waved, 
lights flashed—and then silence. 


*“‘Oh, I feel very ill,’’ a woman 
groaned, ‘‘what is that terrible thing 
I smell?’’ Noses were elevated. Whiz 
Bang’s magic circle began to form. 
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He felt One of his feet had 
gone to sleep. His arm was very stiff. 
He wriggled out and slung his load to 
the other shoulder. Instantly pande- 
monium broke loose. Far down the 
length of the ear shrieks and eries could 
be heard. People shoved and fought. 
**Tt’s down my back, it’s gone down 
my back,’’ screamed some one. 
‘*Fire!’’ shrieked a voice. Panie fol- 
lowed. Whiz Bang’s last turn to ease 
his load had flung half a dozen of the 
General’s choicest fish throughout the 


easier. 


darkened car. Wet, slimy and ap- 
pallingly fishy, they landed among 


an already tensely nervous crowd. It 
was a final tip to the seales, and Whiz 
Bang provided both tip and scales. 
Pinned against the heavy steel door 
by the frantie crowd, Whiz Bang half 
crouched, trying to save his precious 
salmon from complete destruction. He 
could stand just so much, but not even 
a little more. Rage gathered in his 
breast. If these queer American people 
always traveled this way, they were at 
liberty to do so. He would not. He 
far preferred to work with a broom on 
a shelltorn road in France or drive an 
ammunition truck through spattering 


bullets. These idiots evidently liked 
noise. They wanted more. Whiz 
Bang proceeded to give them what 
they wanted. Holding his salmon 


now in both arms, he pushed his square 
little back against the wall of the car 
and began to roar. High wailing, ear- 
splitting howls cut across the heavy blue 
smoke of the cars, far down the tracks. 
At the beginning and end of each howl, 
Whiz Bang would swing his salmon, 
hitting out right and left with the 
flopping, mangled tail. 

‘*He is mad,’’ gasped a woman. ‘‘We 
are shut up to be burned alive with a 
maniae.’’ Whiz Bang now found 
space enough to whirl in. He whirled. 
The remaining half-dozen fish scattered 
far and near. Now the sound of break- 
ing glass and frenzied cries rose for 
blocks. Poliee whistles blew, gratings 
were raised, muffled shouts arose. 

**Fire, police, help, we have a maniae 
here !’’ 

Hundreds of volunteer’ workers 
rushed to the spot. Fire engines with 
sirens and whistles blowing thundered 
to the reseue. Ambulances sped with 
clanging bells, while squads of reserves 


from the police force kept the growing 
crowd _ back. Hurried exits were 
ripped open and then. the first of the 
victims were lifted out. With hair 
awry and dresses and coats torn, flecked 
with blood, they made a sorry sight. 
The ambulance surgeon ran forward. 

‘*But these people are bruised, not 
eut,’’ he said; as one after another ap- 
peared. ‘‘Where on earth did all the 
blood come from?’’ 

‘*The maniac,’’ they cried, pointing 
down where the fireman and police were 
struggling with something that whirled 
and howled. Whiz Bang was foreed up 
and surrounded by a guard. The traffic 
stood at a halt. Fire engines lined the 
streets, police patrols and ambulance 
hovered near, reporters eagerly pushed 


through to front positions, cameras 
clicked. 
Whiz Bang glared about him, 


his face contorted, still swinging the 
fish, still chanting. 

An official ear swung close, the Chief 
of Police saluted and stepped aside. A 
tall, erect man left the ear and ad- 
vanced with authority. ‘‘What caused 
the trouble, Chief?’’ he asked. The 
whirling ceased, the rolling eyes nar- 
rowed, the distorted countenance of the 


little Chinese became almost benign. 
Straightening his torn clothes and 


slinging the salmon to a gory salute, a 
manoeuver which missed the ambulance 
surgeon by just a fin, Whiz Bang turned 
his back completely upon the Chief of 
Police and, bowing low before the tall 
figure, he softly crooned, ‘‘Gen’l want 
mueh fish, big fish, little fish. Gen’l, 
Whiz Bang come!’’ 


It is needless to add that General Earl 
left within the hour for the <Adiron- 
dacks. Also it seems quite superfluous 
to add that, for obvious reasons, Whiz 
Bang sat inside the closed ear. As the 
General passed the familiar boundaries 
of the city line, he glared at Whiz 
Bang’s tranquil countenance, for, 
shrilling above the hum of traffic, could 
be heard: 

‘*Extra! Extra! All about the big 
Subway tie-up. General Earl’s Chinese 
goes mad! Extra!’’ 

Yes, it all happened because of a 
Friday. One would show extreme tact 
not to mention the episode to General 
Earl, should one encounter him. 
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THE VISION AT PANAMA 


A recently discovered letter written by 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


N May of the year 1502, Columbus, 
weary, gray-haired, despondent and 
not long released from chains, set 

sail from Cadiz with four caravels. 
The objective of this, his fourth and 
last voyage, was his lifelong desire, the 
discovery of the Western 
Asia. He hoped to cireumnavigate the 
globe. Natives had informed him that 
a strait existed on tierra firme. To find 
this strait, which he believed to be the 


Passage to 


route to India, was his determined 
purpose. 
He was hampered in every way. Not 


only were his ships small and he him- 
self prematurely aged, but he was under 
direct orders from King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella that on no condition, 
while on his westward voyage, was he 
to land upon the coast of Espanola. 
How strange a contrast with his 
former honors! Onee, as ‘‘the very 
magnificent Lord Don Christopher 
Columbus, High Admiral of the Ocean 
Viceroy and Governor of the 
Islands and Tierra Firme,’’ he had held 
sway over Espanola and the other vast 
and rich possessions his own genius had 
bestowed upon the Crown of Spain. 
But, through the influence of enemies 
and ambitious men at Court, he had 
been deposed by royal mandate. He had 
heen arrested in Espanola, by Bobadilla, 
the new Governor 


Sea, 


sent out to depose 


him, who had, without trial, thrown him 
stripped hi fF ohh 


into chains, m of his 


possessions and shipped him to Spain. 

There, however, Columbus had been 
fully vindicated, although his honors 
and property had not been restored. 
His presence at Court and his urgent 

had preved embarrassing to 
who were injuring him, so his 
Sovereigns had urged his immediate 
departure on a fourth voyage. They 
had strictly prohibited his stopping at 
Espanola. 

Columbus, thus humiliated, pursued 
his way toward tierra firme with deter- 
mination and courage. A fierce tempest 
arose. With stern poetic justice, that 
same hurricane, while Columbus and his 
ships were struggling on to safety, 
overwhelmed and sunk a fleet carrying 
to Spain not only Bobadilla, who him- 
self had been deposed, but also a part of 
Columbus’ stolen treasure. Meanwhile 
Columbus, storm-driven, fever-smitten, 
propelled by faith and hope, coasted 
Central America with his little armada, 
entering bays and rivers in a vain 
search for the strait. 

Curiously enough, for more than a 
month he remained in the neighborhood 
of Limon Bay and the Chagres River. 
How little he realized that four cen- 
turies thence the Western Passage to 
Asia, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
would be cut at that very spot. How 
his melancholy eyes would have glowed 
could he have seen twin Panama cities 
named for him, Cristobal and 


claims 
those 


rising, 














Colon. As it was, he established the 


first settlement on_ the 
mainland, on the bank of 
which he named Belem in 


of the visit of the Three Wise 


to Bethlehem. The settlement 
was unsuccessful. But there, al- 
most at the gateway of the 
future Panama Canal, he had 
this Vision 

He recorded the Vision later 
while lying stranded on the 
Island of Jamaica He re- 
corded it in a long letter re- 
porting ne voyage, a letter of 
appeal, a ery from his despair- 
ing ae and soul to King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella 
He despatched it by the hands 
of Indians. Here are selections 
from the letter: 


Most serene and very high 
and mighty Princes, the King 
and Quer n our Sovere 1gns: 


On reaching the island of 
Espanola I was forbidden to 


vo on shore. The tempest 
was terrible throughout the 
night All the ships were 


separated, and each one 
driven to the last extremity 
without hope of anything but 
death. What man was ever 
born, not even excepting Job, 
who would not have been 
ready to die of despair at 
finding himself as I then w: as, 
in anxious fear for my own 
safety, and that of my son, 
my brother, and my friends, 
and yet refused permission 
either to land or to put into 
harbor on the shores which, 
by God’s merey, I had gained 
for Spain, sweating blood? 
But to return to the ships: 
although the tempest had so 
completely separated them 
from me as to leave me 
single, yet the Lord re- 
stored them to me in His 
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ing which I was at sea, and 
neither sun nor stars. My ships lay 
exposed with sails torn, and 


libra 
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time. 
did this fearful tempest continue, dur- 
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jer. chors, rigging, cables, boats, and a making vows and promising to per- 

pol great quantity of provisions lost. form pilgrimages, while some of them 

lo My ope age very weak and hum- would frequently go to their mess- 
-_. bled i 1 spirit, many of them promis- mates to make confession. 

ing to lead a religious life, and all [ myself had fallen sick, and was 

many times at the 

point of death. But, 

from a little cabin 

that I had caused to 

be constructed on 

deck, I directed our 

course. Such is my 

fate that the twenty 

vears of service, 
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through which I have 
with so much 
toil and danger, have 
profited me nothing. 
And at this very 
day, I do not possess 
a roof in Spain that 
I can eall my own. 
If 1 wish to eat or 
sleep, I have nowhere 
to go but to the inn 
or tavern, and most 
times lack wherewith 
to pay the bill. 

I reached the land 


passed 


of Cariay [near the 
mouth of the River 
San Juan de “—e 
ragua | where I 


stopped to re th my 


vessels and take in 
provisions, as well 
to afford relaxation 


to the men who had 
become very weak. | 


myself gained infor- 
mation respecting 
the gold mines of 


which I was in searelh 
and two Indians ¢on- 


ducted me to Caram- 
baru [near the bor- 
der between Costa 
Rica and Panama | 
where the people, 
who go naked, wear 
golden mirrors round 
their neeks, which 
they will neither sell, 
give, nor part with 




















for any consideration. They named 
to me many places on the sea-coast 
where there were both gold and 
mines. The last that they mentioned 
was Veragua. I found on the way 
another port, which I named Re- 
trete, where I put in for shelter with 


as much risk as regret, the ships 
being in sad condition. I remained 
there fifteen days. I had 

already made _ four 

leagues when the 


storm recommenced 
and wearied me 
to such a de- 

gree that I ab- 
solutely knew 
not what 
to do. My 
wound re- 
opened, and 


for nine 
days my 
life was 


despaired 
of. Never 
was the sea 
high, so 
terrific, and 
SO covered 
with foam. 
Not only 
did the wind 
oppose our 
proceeding  on- 
ward, but it also 
rendered it highly 
dangerous to run in 


for any headland 

and kept me in 

that sea, which Christopher 

seemed to me as a The Rincon 

sea of blood seeth- 

ing like a ealdron on a mighty 

fire. : 
Never did the sky look more fear- 


ful. During one day and one night 
it burned like a furnace, and every 
instant I looked to see if my masts 
and my sails were not destroyed. 
For the lightnings flashed with such 
alarming fury that we all thought 
the ships must have been consumed. 
All this time the waters from heaven 


Columbus. 
portrait. 


never ceased descending, not to say 
that it rained, for it was like a 
repetition of the Deluge. Twice 
already had the ships suffered loss 
in boats, anchors, and rigging, and 
were now lying bare without sails. 
When it pleased our Lord, I re- 
turned to Puerto Gordo, where I 
recruited my condition as well as I 
eould. On the day of the 
Epiphany I reached Vera- 
gua in a state of ex- 
haustion. There, by 
the Lord’s goodness, 
I found a _ river 
and a safe harbor. 
Having building 
materials in 
abundance, I es- 
tablished a set- 
tlement, and 
made many 
presents to 


the Quibian, 
which is the 
name they 
gave to the 
lord of the 
country. I 
plainly saw 
that harmony 
would not last 
long, for the na- 


tives are of a very 
rough disposition 
and the Spaniards 

very encroaching; 
and, moreover, I had 
taken possession of land 
belonging to the Qui- 
bian. 

In April the vessels 
were so eaten with the 
toredo [shipworm], that they could 
seareely be kept above water. The 
boats were sent back into the river 
for water and salt. But the sea be- 
came so high and furious that it 
afforded them no chance of exit. 
Upon which the Indians collected 
themselves together in great num- 
bers, and made an attack upon the 
boats, and at length massacred the 


men. 
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My brother and all the rest of our 
people were in a ship which remained 
inside. I was alone, outside, upon 
that dangerous coast, suffering from 
a severe fever and worn with fatigue. 
All hope of escape was gone. I 
toiled up to the highest part of the 
ship, and, with a quivering voice 
and fast-falling tears, I called upon 
your Highnesses’ war-captains from 
each point of the compass, to come to 
my succor. But there was no reply. 

At length, groaning with exhaus- 
tion, I fell asleep, and heard a com- 
passionate voice address me thus: 

‘*O fool, and slow to believe and to 
serve thy God, the God of all! 

‘*What did he do more for Moses 
or for David, his servant, than He 
has done for thee? From thine in- 
fancy He has kept thee under His 
constant and watchful care. When 
He saw thee arrive at an age which 
suited His designs respecting thee, 
He brought wonderful renown to thy 
name throughout all the land. He 
gave thee for thine own the Indies, 
which form so rich a portion of the 
world, and thou hast divided them as 
it pleased thee, for He gave thee 
power to do so. He gave thee, also, 
the keys of those barriers of the 
Ocean Sea, which were closed with 
such mighty chains. And thou wast 
obeyed through many lands, and 
gained an honorable fame through- 
out Christendom . . . Turn to 
Him and acknowledge thine error. 
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His merey is infinite . . . Thou 
eriest out for uncertain help. An- 
swer! Who has afflicted thee so 
much and so often, God or the 
World? 

‘The privileges promised by God, 
He never fails in bestowing. Even 
now He _ partially shows thee 
the reward of so many toils and 
dangers incurred by thee in the 
service of others.’’ 

I heard all this as it were in a 
trance. But I had no answer to give 
in definite words, and could but weep 
for my errors. He who spoke to me, 
whoever it was, concluded by saying : 

‘*Fear not, but trust. All these 
tribulations are recorded on marble, 
and not without cause.” . . . 

Weep for me, whoever has charity, 
truth, and justice! 


Done in the Indies, in the island 
of Jamaica, on the seventh day of 
July, in the year one thousand five 
hundred and three. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
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Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: ‘‘Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone, 

Brave Adm’r’l, speak; what shall I say?’’ 
‘Why, say: ‘Sail on, sail on! and on!’’’ 


**My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly, wan and weak.”’ 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
‘*What shall I say, brave Adm’r’, say, ‘ 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?’’ 
‘*Why, you shall say at break of day: 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’”’ 
They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
‘‘Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Adm’r’l, speak and say— 
He said: ‘‘Sail on! sail on! and on!”’ 


’? 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 
‘This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
He lifts his teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Adm’r’l, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?”’ 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
‘*Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’’ 


Then, pale and worn, he paced his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! A light! At last a light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
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Its grandest lesson: ‘‘On! sail on! 


—Joaquin Miller 
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THE WORLD THAT WAs LATE 


By ARTHUR MEE 


ANCE upon a time a world was 
1 missing, and two men went in 
search of it. They found it. 

It was one of the greatest 
triumphs of the human mind 
No man had seen it go, but the world 
had left its path. It had made a eall 
on its way and it was late in arriving, 
and all the astronomers of the earth 
were baffled. What could have hap- 
pened to the missing world? Jt had 
gone a little way to meet another world, 
a thousand million miles beyond it, a 
world no man had ever seen, of which 
no man had ever heard; and when the 
truant world came back, like a prodigal 
son of the universe, there was written 
one of the most amazing tales of 
covery that has yet been put in a book. 

It began long ago and far away; we 
must go back fifty thousand days in time 
and thousands of millions of miles in 
space. We must think of all this rolling 
universe, so immeasurably greater than 
we know, of all these depths of wonder 
that lie beyond conception, world after 
world revolving round the sun through 





dis- 


boundless realms past all our under- 
standing. We must think of all these 
vast immensities that make the mind 


stagger and reel. Man does not know, 
he cannot think, how great a house he 
lives in. Wider than his imagining, 


deeper than his dreams, is the wonder 
in which God has set him 

But we must keep to one small corner 
of these illimitable realms. We must 
think of a little world that spins through 
space about eighteen hundred million 
miles away from us, a world that is not 
yet finished, scores of times bigger than 
the earth, but not yet cool and solid, a 
of boiling, vaporous mass, thirty 
thousand with a year as 
long It called 
Uranus. 

For centuries Uranus had been seen. 
Thousands of times the old astronomers 


sort 
miles across, 
as eighty of ours is 
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and Chaldea must have 
it and thought it a star, and 
we know that Uranus was seen more 
than two hundred years ago, when a 
man put it down in a record of the stars. 
But it was thought to be a star and no 
more. It was not till about a century 
after that that Uranus was found to be 
a planet, one of the sun’s great family 
of worlds. It was the first planet to be 
diseovered in human history. 

It lay far beyond the path of the most 
distant planet known. The universe 
beyond the orbit of Saturn was impene- 
trable darkness to man, except for the 
eternal movement of the stars. Men 
knew the little group of worlds that keep 
us company round the sun—Venus and 
Mereury and Mars and Jupiter and 
Saturn—but Saturn was the boundary- 
line of knowledge. We knew there were 
worlds on this side of its path, but no 


of Assyria 
looked at 


man dreamed that there were worlds 
beyond. 

It was an organist at Bath, looking 
through his home-made telescope, who 
saw Uranus on Mareh 13, 1781, and 
knew it to be more than a star. His 
name was William Herschel, the first 
man on earth to discover a planet. He 


could not know all that is known to-day 
from his discovery; he could trace 
Uranus through the heavens and mark 
its track as we ean do, for Uranus goes 
round the sun but once in a century. 
It takes eighty-one years to complete 
the journey round the sun which our 
earth makes between January and De- 
cember, and life is ail too short for dis- 
ecoverers of worlds like these to com- 
plete their observations. But men may 
come and men may and their work 
g on forever. Other men watched 
Uranus, other men marked its track, 
and there is not an hour of its Journey 
since Herschel first saw it that has not 
been noted down. We know where it 
was on any day since it was found; we 
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know where it was on any day before 
it was found; we know where it will 
be on any day in a thousand years or 
ten thousand years to come. The uni- 
verse does not fail; its wheels go round 
while nations rise and fall and moun- 
tains crumble into dust. 

It was Uranus that was missing one 


day. Every day and every hour it had 
been watched since William Herschel 
found it. Every movement was _ re- 


corded that a history might be made of 
the full cirele of its eighty-one veers. 
Herschel’s work on earth was ending, 
and Uranus half-way round its 
circle, when one day it was missing 
from its path. A French astronomer, 
keeping his time-tables of the worlds, 
tound in 1821 that Uranus had gone. 
The world was not there. He could not 
believe his eyes. 

It is true the world appeared soon 
after, but it came up late. It was out 
of its place, and the watchmen of the 
skies were all bewildered. A train may 
be a minute late, a ship may be a day 
late, but these things do not happen in 
the universe. And Uranus continued 
to be late. The time-table that was 
wrong in 1821 was still wrong in 1830. 
Uranus was out of her path by 20 
seconds in 1830, by 90 seconds in 
1840, by 128 seconds in 1846. Nothing 
like this had happened in the memory 
of astronomy, and the wanderings of 
Uranus were the talk of observatories 
for a quarter of a century. Nowhere in 
the skies was anything more exciting. 
Something tremendous, something un- 
known, was happening somewhere. One 
of the greatest mysteries ever presented 
to the mind of man was awaiting his 
solution. 

It is the way of man to solve his mys- 
He is not beaten by puzzling 
things that happen in the depths of 
space. He stands on the shore of the 
ocean and looks out across the sea, and 
knows what is happening there; he 
stands with his feet upon the earth, 
looking out into the universe, and knows 
what is happening there. The laws by 
which worlds go round are fixed, and do 
not break. For a hundred million years 


was 


teries. 


and more the worlds have moved around 
the sun, and they do not leave their path 
without a mighty cause. 


What happened with Uranus was 
that our time-tables were wrong. It was 


the first planet the explorers of the skies 
had found. It had gone only half-way 
round its path when it was missed. It 
was expected to follow a particular path, 
according to all known laws; it followed 
the path for forty years and then 
swerved outward. It had been doing 
that for millions of years and no man 
had seen it, and what was happening 
now, w:th the farthest world we knew 
leaving us to reach out farther still, was 
almost incredible to the men who were 
looking on. For behind this outward 
swerve of Uranus must be some mo- 
mentous power. Till forty vears before 
the path of Saturn was the boundary of 
our knowledge of the planets, but 
Uranus was as far beyond Saturn as 
Saturn was beyond the earth, and what 
the swerve of Uranus meant was that 
there was something farther still, some- 
thing perhaps as far beyond Uranus as 
Uranus is from Saturn. 

It meant that this new world, more 
than a thousand million miles from the 
earth, was pulled out by another world 
a thousand million miles farther still. 

The bounds of space were widening 
fast. The discovery of Uranus was a 
triumph of knowledge, but something 
greater still was now to come, for the 
discovery of a world beyond it was a 
mighty leap of faith. More and more, 
as we go through this world, we see how 
much greater than knowledge is faith. 
The great discoverers live on it; it is 
their bread of life. One of the greatest 
discoverers our time has known—Lord 
Kelvin—was never quite sure of his way. 
He would work up to some great point, 
proving as he went that two and two 
make four, and then there would come 
a moment when, as he said, ‘‘his mind 
would make a mortal spring out beyond 
anything that he or any man could 
prove,’’ and this great leap of faith 
would always lead him right. When 
the next steps were taken, and all the 
facts looked into, his faith was justified. 
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And so it was faith that found another 
world beyond the farthest world we 
knew. If men tell you that faith is 
nothing, tell them that faith found Nep- 
tune, 2750 million miles away. Long 
before the first telescope was turned 
towards Neptune men knew that it was 
there. They saw it in faith as Columbus 
saw America from Genoa. They saw it 
as Francis Drake, up a tree at Panama, 
saw his English ship sailing the Pacific. 
They saw it as George Stephenson saw 
his railway girdling the whole earth, as 
Wilberforce saw the slaves set free. 
They saw it as we see the face of Europe 
smiling once again, with these dark days 
behind us, with the earth at peace, 
crowning her children with abundance 
in happier lands. 

This mighty leap of faith that bridged 
a thousand million miles beyond the last 
milestone of knowledge was soon to be 
tested, and to be justified abundantly. 
Uranus was lost in 1821. Twelve years 
later it was suggested that there must 
be a disturbing body beyond it; twelve 
years later still the disturbing body was 
found. It was found by arithmetie. 
But for two young men who were clever 
with arithmetic at school we might never 
have known of Neptune. 

What these two men did was to jus- 
tify the faith in Neptune by arithmetie. 
Think for a moment why an apple falls 
to the ground. It falls because the cen- 
ter of the earth pulls everything towards 
it. So water runs downhill and finds 
its deepest depth. Every atom in the 
world attracts every other atom. If it 
were not so, things would not hold to- 
gether. So, by what we call the law of 
gravitation, the center of the earth 
draws everything towards it, and this 
attraction of matter, this pull of a big 
body that acts on all smaller bodies, 
operates throughout the universe. The 
sun and all his worlds, the millions of 
bodies that whirl forever through the 
solar system, are held in their place and 
kept in their path by the perfect balance 
rravitation has established between 
them. One planet affects another, and 
astronomy accounts for all their mutual 
influences. We know the effect that 





Venus has on Mereury and Mereury on 
Mars. We know how Jupiter will pull 
the earth when they come to their near- 
est point on some far-distant day. 

And so it was with Uranus. There 
could be no other explanation except 
that an unknown world was pulling it. 


We knew when Uranus was pulled, we 
knew how far it was pulled; what was 
now to be worked out was the nature of 
the foree that pulled it. It was just a 
question of arithmetie. 

If a world of such a size, traveling at 
such a rate 1750 million miles away, was 
30 seconds late in arriving at a given 
point, what was the size and speed and 
distance and pull of the force that kept 
it back, and when would this unknown 
force arrive at a given point? 

That was the problem two men set 
out to solve. It is good to remember 
that one was French and the other was 
English; we were allies so long ago. It 
does us no harm to remember, also, that 
these allies who did the work gave a 
German the first sight of Neptune; we 
were willing to be friendly so long ago. 

The two mathematicians, neither 
knowing the other, were Urbain Lever- 
rier in France and Professor J. C. 
Adams at Cambridge. The story of how 
they did their sum, working for months 
at their figures, is one of the greatest 
chapters in the history of arithmetie, 
but what will interest us specially is 
that the race for Neptune ended almost 
in a tie. We must give them equal 
credit, but the honor of discovering 
Neptune would almost certainly have 
been England’s if a certain professor at 
Cambridge had had a map of the stars. 

It was in October, 1845, that Pro- 
fessor Adams, working in St. John’s 
College at Cambridge, sent to Green- 
wich Observatory his calculations show- 
ing that the wanderings of Uranus 
might be accounted for by a planet of 
which he gave the distance, the rate of 
motion, the longitude, the eccentricity, 
and the mass. One month later Lever- 
rier read his first paper on the subject, 
and nine months later, in June, 1846, 
he published his ealeulations. It would 
seem that in all that time the ecaleula- 














tions of Professor Adams had not been 
used at Greenwich, but at the end of 
July in 1846, a month after Leverrier’s 
figures appeared, Professor Adams 
wrote to his friend Professor Challis at 
Cambridge and asked him to search for 
the unknown world. 

Professor Challis began his search 
and found over three thousand stars, 
and we know now that he must have 
observed the new planet three times, 
the first time on August 4, 1846. Three 
times he sawa new world without know- 
ing it. He had not, unfortunately, a 
copy of the chart of the stars which 
would have enabled him to pick out the 
planet easily, and so it may be said that 
for want of a scrap of paper Professor 
Challis lost a world. 


On the last day of August, 1846, 
Leverrier read another paper with de- 
tails, his figures being amazingly close 


to the figures of Professor Adams, and 
two days later Adams sent the Astrono- 
mer Royal at Greenwich a second set of 
ealeulations. That was on September 
2; and on September 10 a great astrono- 
mer told the British Association that 
they were on the eve of the discovery of 
a world no man had seen. ‘‘ We see it 
as Columbus saw America from the 
shores of Spain,’’ he said. ‘‘Its move- 


ments have been felt trembling along 
the far-reaching line of our analysis, 
with a certainty hardly inferior to 
sight.’’ 


Eight days after that, Leverrier wrote 
to Dr. Galle, the astronomer at the ob- 
servatory at Berlin, and asked him to 
turn his telescope to a particular spot 
in the sky. ‘‘There,’’ he wrote to Dr. 
Galle, ‘‘yvou will see a planet which I 
have not seen, and which no human eye 
has ever but it must lie in that 
spot because calculations have pointed 
out the necessity for its existence.’ 

The Germans were scientific even then. 
Dr. Galle had an accurate chart of the 
stars in the region Leverrier described. 
On September 23, 1846, he turned his 
telescope to the spot and found a bright 


seen, 


light that was not on his chart. There 
could be only two reasons why it was 
not there: either it was a star that had 
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sprung into sight since the chart was 
made, or it was a wandering planet that 
was elsewhere when the chart was made. 
We know now that it was Neptune, the 
most distant world we know. 


We known now that Neptune was 
seen by human eyes fifty years before. 
As John Flamsteed saw Uranus a life- 
time before Herschel found it, so John 
Lalande saw Neptune fifty years before 
it was first seen from Berlin. But each 
of these men saw a world without know- 
ing it; they thought them stars, and put 
them down in their catalogues of stars. 
So the old astronomers must have seen 
them without knowing, but in the case 
of John Lalande and Neptune fate was 
in its tantalizing mood. He had seen 
this bright light on the eighth of May, 
but as its position was different on the 
tenth he thought he must have been mis- 
taken on the eighth. If he had thought 
a little longer it might have occurred to 
him that the reason why the light was 
in a different place was because it was a 
traveling planet and not a fixed star. 
It is strange he should have missed his 
dazzling opportunity; he was on the 
point of an immortal discovery and did 
not know it. 

And so Neptune, the farthest bound 
of human knowledge in.the solar sys- 
tem, was seen by at least two men be- 


fore it was known as a world. 
That is how faith and arithmetic 
found a world—a world ninety times 


bigger than the earth and not far short 
of three thousand million miles away 
from the sun. It is still like a boiling 
mass; it has not yet shaped itself or 
cooled into a solid. We know that it 
has elements that make it up which are 
unlike any elements on earth, but we 
know very little of this stupendous world 
that rolls and rolls and rolls so far be- 
yond our dreams. It has not yet com- 
pleted its first cirele round the sun since 
it was found in 1846. The earth goes 
round the sun in 365 days; Neptune 
round in 165 years. It was first 
seen at Leverrier’s given point in 1846; 
it will not be there again until 2010. 

Where will this world be then, and 
you and I? 
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THIS PIGEON WON A WAR MEDAL 


APHER AMI as he is ealled— 
m} which is French for ‘‘dear 
friend’’—wears the feath- 
ered uniform of Pigeon Com- 

ssa pany No. 1 which was part of 
the great American Expeditionary Force. 

Cher Ami’s first duty was to remem- 
ber everything about his new coop at 
Rembrandt, back of the fighting line in 
France. This he did so quickly that his 
captain very soon remarked, ‘‘Cher Ami 
is a real soldier.’’ 

That was why he was sent with the 
Seventy-seventh Division right into the 
thick of the fighting in those thrilling 
days of the Argonne struggle. And, 
when his own battalion was beset and 
left unsupported in that strange des- 
perate enemy country, how Cher Ami 
did want to fly with the message for 
help! And sure enough, the eage door 
was opened, and with the words, ‘‘Do 
your best, Cher Ami!’’ his eaptain 
fastened to Cher Ami’s leg the precious 
little message tube telling of the ‘‘ Lost 
Battalion’s’’ plight. 

Up into the air he cireled* An in- 
stant only did he hesitate, and then off 
like a shot he darted, straight for the 
Rembrandt coop. 

So swift and sure was Cher Ami’s 
flight that the ‘‘Lost Battalion’? gives 
him eredit for the help that came ‘‘ just 
in time.’ For the captain told Cher 
Ami so, as he stroked the feathers of 
the faithful little messenger. 

Cher Ami heard the soldiers about 
him talk of General Pershing, and of 
how a word of praise from him meant 
more, so they said, than even a D. 5S. C. 
I’d like to fly for General Pershing,’’ 
thought Cher Ami, not dreaming that 
he was soon to have his wish 

Soon there came the great day when 
the Yanks—with the Seventy-seventh 
included—crossed the Meuse River op- 
posite Sedan. They had reached the 
goal set for them, having defeated the 
enemy and cut his line of communica- 
tions. Nothing but surrender or an 
armistice could now save the Germans! 








How Cher Ami trembled with joy 
when the cage door of his field basket 
was opened and he knew that he had 
been chosen to carry the glad news! 
The hand of the sergeant who fastened 
the message tube under the feathers of 
Cher Ami’s left leg also trembled for 
joy, and his voice shook a little, as he 
whispered, ‘‘Straight to General Persh- 
ing, Cher Ami!’’ And then tossed the 
trusty bird high into the air. 

Like a flash of lightning Cher Ami 
was off. Never had he flown so swiftly. 
But German snipers were still about, on 
the lookout for just such messengers. 
Amid the flash of shots there came a 
sharp sudden pain. A German bullet 
had grazed Cher Ami’s breast, and his 
left leg, with its precious tube, was 
broken and dangled by a mere shred of 
bleeding skin. With all his strength 
Cher Ami drew the stub of his leg and 
its precious message close up to his 
breast. He felt the blood drop, drop, 
dropping away, but he never wavered. 

On he flew, thirty-seven long miles. 
Would he ever reach that ecoop—and 
General Pershing? Cher Ami did his 
best, and at last alighted on the wel- 
come perch. Just as the coop door 
opened, he fainted. 

It was a strange hand, gently strok- 
ing his feathers, that finally awakened 
Cher Ami. He felt very queer and 
weak and lay quite still, not even caring 
to open his eyes. Then he heard a 
strange voice saying: 

‘“Cher Ami shall be recommended for 
the D. S. C. There isn’t anything the 
United States can do too much for this 
bird. I want him back in Washington, 
the best cared-for bird that ever was.’’ 

The strange voice parsed and the 
familiar voice of Cher Ami’s eaptain 
answered : 

‘Yes, sir, General Pershing. You 
ean trust us to take care of him.”’ 

You may be sure that Cher Ami is a 
proud and happy bird to-day as he re- 
ealls, in the comforts of peace, the hard- 
ships and glory of the World War. 
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PUCK IN PASTURE 
Illustrated by Elizabeth MacKinstry 


°T was after a wild and a hedgerow night 
I woke from my sleep the morn, 

And I heard a Parson saying his prayers 
All under a sweet white thorn. 


O solemn and lovely the words he said, 
Each word like a homing dove, 

Till I grew ashamed of my ill-spent life 
And the fern-seed manner thereof. 


*“*O I will go down to Farmer Brown 
His eot in the rushy glen, 

And ask for work, and I'll bear my part, 
A man in the world of men.”’ 


So I routed me up to a mortal size 
With a voice that I thickened rough, 
**And could I have bed for milking the cows, 
And the milk would be board enough ?’’ 
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**T’m thinking you’ve milked more purses than cows,’’ 
Says the Farmer astraddle the lea 
With his two big boots in a cowslip bed, 


**So it’s see and believe, for me'”’ 


Well, the first that I tackled was old Brown Bess, 
And she was a shirker sure, 

But I shot her stiff with a few cold words 
On her ways wi’ the Bull o’ the Moor 


And I milked her hard, and I milked her fast, 
And she dared not flicker one red 

Square half inch of her old cow hide, 
And the eyes popped out of his head. 


**Well, I milked her boy, and milked her man, 
But never in all my days 

Has the old cow frothered up such a pail!’’ 
And the milk sang a roundelays, 
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Hollow and sweet in the empty pail, 
Tinkling round the brim, 


Hushy and soft when the pail was full, 
And © that was the beat of him. 


II 


Once out in the pasture I shunted size 
And I mounted a mullen stalk, 

And I gave the cattle (the ill-geered folk!) 
The a-hem of a Fairy talk. 


Then I drove them here, and I drove them there, 


Wherever the grass was sweet, 
Till their bellies bulged like a turnip top 


Set over their rootlet feet. 


O I hunted them here, and I hunted them there, 
With whoop and halloo between, 

Till little they grew, and nimble and sweet 
Like the droves of the Fairy Queen. 
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O the milk came out of those wee brown cows 


Creamy and rich and great, 
And white as a wreath of the Fairy foam 
With the floods of the Hills in spate. 


And the milkmaids milked, and the Goodwife 


And the farmlads milked like mad, 


And the Goodman buttoned his breeches tight 


For the wad of a purse he had. 


milked, 


But wow! One night when the moon was full, 


At the minehiken Hour 0’ Mouse, 
The de’il got into the eattle AND 
They danced it about the house. 


O! the Goodman swore, and the Goodwife swooned 


And the children were frantie things, 
But the de’il got into the eattle AND 
They danced it about in rings. 


























Wi’ crumplety horns, and twinklety hoofs, 
They danced to a jigglety tune, 

While old Brown Bess in the van gave tongue 
To ‘‘The Cow Jumped over the Moon.’’ 


O they sent for the Parson who brought the Book, 
And he hammered it out wi’ blows, 

And that was a wonderful, woeful night, 
And I went under the rose. 


O I dared not go, and I dared not stay, 
And my belly was cold the dawn, 
But break 0’ the day, I was up and away, 


And over the fern seed gone! 


O I’ll not go back, and I daren’t go back, 
And the mortals may mind their cows, 
But the Goodman knows that the purse was full 
With Puck of the Hills to house. 
—Elizabeth MacKinstry 
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THE OLD SHIP 


When the long, low clouds about the West 
Are rose, ash-gray, and amethyst. 

And the sky between pours saffron-gold, 
And the wind along the dykes runs cold, 


A huge old bark with an orange sail, 
Mellowed and tattered by many a gale, 
Will slowly come through the estuary, 
Old, sea-haggard, and strange, and merry. 
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Where the red, warm moon rounds slowly over 
The low, flat fields that breathe sweet clover, 
Through banks of poppies on either hand 

The dykes run liquidly into the land. 


The old, old ship will come up from the sea 
Farther afield than a ship should be, 

And sail on softly, softly and still, 

And dock inland by a wooded hill. 


Then will come silently, flocks of sheep 
Silver as clouas remembered in sleep, 
Cross to the moonlight and leap the stile; 
And he who shepherds them all will smile, 


Play on his pipes and smile to see 
The gay old sails lift over a tree. 


His feet will dance on the grass like foam 
And he will play ‘‘ When the ship comes home.’ 
—Elizabeth MacKinstry 
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THE ELFIN ANGELUS 


Are all the roads to Elfland closed, 
Are all the gates locked fast: 
And is there not some Fairy spot, 
Or deep, remote, and sylvan grot 
Left open where they passed! 
Ah! hark to what the twilight tells 
On silver bells, on silver bells! 
Say all the lovely, lonely spells 
Swing free the doors again! 
Lo! from the open Hills we ride 
Through moss and moonlight, far and wide 
No rider rides in vain! 
We fight the old, victorious wars 
’Neath silver stars, “neath silver stars. 
Though earth is weary with its sears, 
King Arthur, as it seems, 
Lies done to death in Avalon, 
Yet living eyes shall look upon 
The merey of their dreams. 
Sure is each hope on Vision stave i, 
Through long delayed, though long delayed 


Those airy shapes toward which man prayed 
In Nature’s holy name, 
In shapes as light, as cold, as green 
As dancing leaves high boughs between, 
They put him not to shame. 
Sure help in all high wars men win 
From Fairy kin, from Fairy kin. 
For, lo! the veil between is thin 
And easy cast aside, 
And when the eall of man is heard 
The heart of all the Hills is stirred 
And all the doors swing wide 
And man is sucecored and reprieved, 
Though sorely grieved, though sorely grieved. 
For no man is by hope deceived 
Though spells may cast their lure, 
And though the aspect suffer change 
To things unearthly swect, or strange, 
Or dreadful to endure 
Each man shall win, unless he tire, 
His Heart’s Desire, his Heart’s Desire! 
Those things toward which good men aspire 
Although the world condemn, 
And though they seem to die, apart 
Safe hid in Nature’s holy heart, 
Grow great to comfort them 
So peace from earth be with you still 
Men of good will, men of good will 


Elizabeth MacKinstry 
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“(GOLDEN RULE” NASH AND His 
MILLIONS 


By ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 








RTHUR NASH was educated for the Seventh Day 
Adventist ministry, but, after a variety of ups and 
downs resulting from a radical change in his relig- 

ious views, he became a manufacturer of men’s suits in Cin- 
cinnati. About six years ago he reached the conclusion 
that he could not be a consistent Christian and succeed as a 
clothing manufacturer. So he resolved to quit business and 
become a farmer. As soon as he had reached this decision 
he called his little force of twenty-nine poorly paid sweat 
shop workers together, and told them that he was going to 
make the Golden Rule the only rule of his shop. He ex- 
plained carefully what the Golden Rule meant, and then 
made raises in pay ranging from fifty to three hundred per 
cent. His idea was to keep going until he had used all the 
cloth in stock and then close down. 

While Nash was out looking for a farm, his factory 
workers speeded up production about three hundred per 
cent, and did so much business that Nash saw a new light, 
enlarged his factory and his force and went right on mak- 
ing clothing on the Golden Rule basis. His workers have 
become his co-partners. They own stock, share in the 
profits, enjoy good wages, work only five seven-hour days a 
week, and have a voice and a vote in the management. 

In five years the Nash factory force has grown from 
twenty-nine to four thousand, and the business has in- 
creased from $100,000 a year to $10,000,000 a vear, and is 
still expanding by leaps and bounds. Nash is making a 
great experiment in industry, which is being watched by 
industrial leaders all over the ecountry.—Editor’s Note. 


AHIOUSANDS of men and_ note of amazement that anybody should 
women in all parts of the even question the desirability of being 
world have been telling a millionaire. 








Arthur Nash, the Cincinnati When Mr. Nash discovered that he 
‘Golden Rule’? elothing was being menaced by wealth he asked 
manufacturer, how to keep from beeom- the public to tell him what he should 


ing a millionaire. The letters reveal a do for self-protection. He did not feel 
great deal more than they actually that he had actually earned the $600,000 
express in words. They are tragic, dividend recently declared, which, with 
pathetic and humorous. Each writer his previous stock holdings, would have 
wants Mr. Nash to help him in some’ made him worth $1,200,000. 

way with a definite amount of money. His purpose in laying the matter 
Through all of the appeals there runs a _ before the publie was to raise the ques- 
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tion: ‘‘How should the profits of a 
business be distributed? Does the 
money belong to the management, or to 


.? 


the actual producers? 

Very few of the people who wrote to 
him caught that point. They thought 
in personal terms, and seemed to regard 
Mr. Nash as a big Santa Claus who was 
going to open a bag of gold and scatter 
it about so all who got near enough to 
him might grab a few pieces. 

Without waiting for an analysis of 
the letters, Mr. Nash answered his own 
inquiry by handing the stock back to 
his employees on terms that will give 
them voting control of the business in 
five years. His purpose is to establish 
a permanent industrial democracy in his 
plant, in which the Golden Rule will be 
the only rule. 

In spite of the ge - ral failure to catch 
his altruistic ideal, Nash did aid a num- 
ber of individuals whose appeals were 
rather striking. These exeeptions re- 
veal as much about Nash himself as the 
letters revealed about the people. They 
indicate that he is very human in his 
impulses and that individuals are not 
beneath his notice. One writer said 
that he was a man of sixty, and that he 
had been laid up sixteen months with 
muscular rheumatism. He was lonely, 
unable to sleep, and he did not have a 


elock. ‘‘Send me a dollar watch,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘so I can hang it at the head 
of my bed. I can hear it ticking and 


it will help me to sleep.”’ 

He got the watch. 

Suits of clothing were given in many 
especially to preachers. 
However, one minister in a New Eng- 
land town failed to get three suits for 
which he asked, because he forgot to put 
his address in the letter. 


instances, 


A boy of fourteen in Ashburnham, 
Massachusetts, sent this ingenuous 
appeal : 

‘Saw your picture, and got inter- 


ested to see all the money flying about. 
Am only a poor boy and have to work 
for a living, and money looks interesting 
to me. If money bothers you, what 
very few pennies I have don’t bother 
me. If I had only $10 I’d buy a new 
suit of clothes. Being a poor boy I 
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would love to hear from a man who is 
afraid to be rich. Now Mr. Nash, if 
every man who has millions was like 


you, I would not be a poor boy.”’ 


One man—a resident of Denver—did 
not ask for anything, but he said some 
pertinent things : 

‘‘It seems to me that any man who 
was intelligent enough to accumulate 
better than a million dollars certainly 
should have brains enough to direct its 
application. The picture you present 
of yourself gives me renewed hope and 
stamina in my own struggle and efforts 
to be a very wealthy man some day. If 
there are dumb-bells in this country who 
can make a cool million and then have 
to ask other people how to spend the 
money, then I am satisfied that I'll be 
a multi-millionaire some day by dili- 
gently applying my brains to the tasks 
before me.’ 

A letter which produced a deep im- 
pression upon Nash came from a man 
in Detroit who claimed to be a criminal. 
He told a remarkably interesting and 
straightforward story : 

‘*T am thirty-three years old and able- 
bodied. For twelve vears I have been a 
thief, a safe-cracker, and a hold-up man. 
I have been arrested many times and 
tried for everything, including murder, 
burglary, and robbery. I have never 
killed a man either, or harmed any one, 
and have never been convicted or im- 

I always play square with my 
and have helped more people 
I always took a man’s 

robbed any one who 

I have been in the 
New York and 


prisoned. 
friends, 
than I have hurt 
chanee, and never 
could not afford 
underworld of Chicago, 
other places all my life. I have never 
worked honestly or earned an_ honest 
dollar since I was a kid selling papers. 

‘This is a funny thing for me to say 
to a man like you, ain't it? Well, I love 
to study human nature, and I want to 
see what a man like you thinks of a man 
like me. Believe me, everything I am 
saying here is the God’s truth. 

‘*Well, the war came on and I went 
over-seas. [I am not a hero. I went be- 
cause I loved the excitement. I would 
not have missed it for a million. When 
I said I had not killed I did not inelude 
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[I eame back without a seratech 


the 
ind was discharged honorably on June 
3, 1919. 

‘So far you might believe me, because 


war. 


there are thousands more of the same 
kind of fellows. 

‘*But this is where I change. 

**T had spent nearly two years in the 
I saw plenty of excitement, and 
in which to do a lot of 
thinking. -After my discharge I came 
back to Detroit with a good in- 
tentions, but no plans, and, as might be 
expected, within a few days I was look- 
ing for to knock off, but not with 
the same old pleasure. I hated it. 

‘*My old girl from Chicago was here 
and most of my old gang. I did make 
an effort—a weak effort—to try another 
life. I tried to have my 
of my ideas but the laugh she gave me 
settled it. But I was not my old self on 
the jobs we pulled. Finally I quit the 


army. 
had lots of time 


lot ot 


a sate 


virl see some 


mob ec:d and went to work in a gam- 
bling house. My girl and the old gang 
were disgusted with me. They said I 


was yellow, but I knew it wasn’t that. 
I am no coward. 

‘*Then about three years ago the thing 
happened. 

‘*Sometimes I have cursed the day, 
and sometimes I have been glad of the 
day I met my little pal, the girl I am 
now married to. She is the truest friend 
I ever had or that it is possible for a 
man to have, but oh, what a dog she has 
made of me. At least a year ago I was 
a man and happy as a king. Now I 
consider myself lower than a rat, and 
the most miserable human being in the 
world. 

‘This little girl was no saint, but she 
had plenty of everything, and was 
happy. We fell for each other on sight. 
I told her all about myself, and asked 
her to wait until I had pulled one more 
big job, and made enough for us to get 
into some little business. I wanted to 
buy a taxi eab of my own. If I owned 
a cab, I could make $15 or $20 a day 
with it, and gradually buy another, and 
get into a good honest business. I 
needed about $1,000, and did not have 
it, but I knew where I could get it—in 


SO 
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a safe and no danger. She pleaded and 
begged and I weakened and promised 


her I would never steal again. 

‘‘We married and then my real 
troubles started. I tried to work in a 
factory, but sir, I just couldn’t stand 
that grind, doing the same thing over 
and over again every day, for a few 


I would stand and think and 


dollars. 


almost go erazy. She was not used to 
living in one little room and _ neitl 

was I. At night the poor game little 
kid would smile, and talk and s lat 
maybe they would make me foreman, 
and then maybe we could rise up to 
something big. But I knew better and 


SO did the virl. 

‘Then I quit my job in the factor 
and went back to the gambling house at 
$15 a day. She cried a little, but I re 
soned with her that we would save and 
finally back to a good honest life. 
But in order to hold a job like mine a 
fellow has to be a mixer and a rounder, 
and be liked. So we had to move down- 
town and my little pal had to meet and 
mix with rats that were not fit to look 
at her. She never complained, though 
I knew her heart was breaking. She 
always tried to be cheerful, but some- 
times I would eatch a look in her eyes 
that would make me want to ery. I just 
could not lie to her, and swore to myself 
I would not deceive her, so several times 
I begged her to home for a little 
while and let me pull one more good 
job, so I could take her away from the 
underworld. But she said if I did and 
I made a million she would never see me 
again, and I knew she meant it. 

‘Then came the most terrible blow I 
ever got in my life. 

**T had a chance to go away with some 
fellows hauling whisky and make a 
$200. I went and was gone nearly 
weeks because I got arrested. 

‘*When I eame back my little wife 
was a dope fiend. Think of it, sir. I 
would give my life for her with her 
cheery smile, and here she was the low- 
est thing in the world—a junker. Whose 
fault was it? Mine of course. The poor 
kid didn’t know anything about this life. 
Some dirty skunks ealling themselves 


get 
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women, living in the same apartment 
house, started her and she was hooked 
before she knew what it was. I was 
erazy. I got a doctor and gave him all 
I had or could borrow but she was well 
hooked. 

‘What happened then? Me, the smart 
erook, who has been in the underworld 
all my life, and knows every angle of it, 
also became a junker. I am a hopeless 
dope fiend. I suppose you think you see 
it all now. That accounts for my crazy 
letter. I guess it does sound like a dope 
fiend’s dream, but believe me it is not. 

‘*] went for it strong for a while, but 
now have got it down to nearly noth- 
ing, but I just can’t make it nothing. 

‘“*My poor little partner is nearly 
dead. She eries all the time. I have 
broken my promise to her and last night 
I cracked a safe, and all I got was $100 
I must get a thousand. With that I 
could pay up my debts and take her 
away to a sanitarium, where we can get 
cured. It ean be done for just one 
thousand dollars, and I have got to steal 
it. Where else can I go? 

‘*T have a ear, but still owe $235, so 
I can’t raise money on it. Her ring is 
in pawn for $100. I have nothing to 
raise money on. There is no way to get 
it, but to steal, and steal I must or she 
will die. 

‘** Well sir, I won’t say any more. The 
rest is up to you. 

‘If you are interested, sir, and think 
she, not me, deserves a chance for her 
life, put a line in the personal column 
of the Detroit Free Press any day this 
week and tell me what you can do for 
her. Don’t try to have me arrested, 
unless you want that poor kid’s life on 
your conscience. Address the personal 
column R. A. B. and be sure I will be 
looking for it. 

‘“*This is at 
eatch at, and I won’t endanger 
erty until I see your reply. 

‘I guess you will wonder why I don’t 
put her in the city hospital. It’s be- 
cause they don’t cure people like her in 
those places. They kill them.’’ 

This tragic letter gripped Arthur 
Nash, and he resolved to respond. He 


least a straw for me to 
mv lib- 





made preparations to go to Detroit in 
person to see this man, if possible. First 
he wired an advertisement to the Free 
Press according to directions. This 
telegram read: 
‘Just received a pitiful appeal from 
a man and wife of the underworld to 
them. soth are dope fiends. 
Please insert the following in personal 
column in each issue of the Press for 
two days: 
*.. 
To help you. 
Monday noon.’ 
parentheses ‘Golden 


save 


My brother, I am coming 
Call me at Statler Hotel 
‘Arthur,’ and in 
Rule’ Nash. ’”’ 


Sign 


While on his way to Detroit word 
reached Nash that the advertisement 
had not appeared in the Free Press. 
Later a letter from William B. Lowe, 


advertising counselor, gave the explana- 
tion: 

‘Your telegram was received after 
the business office had closed on Satur- 
day afternoon. The clerk at the desk 
was unable to verify the message, and 
therefore did not arrange publication of 
your advertisement. The Statler Hotel 
prohibits the publication of an adver- 
tisement over its name. If you will 
write us, advising your wishes in the 
matter, we will be glad to arrange in- 
sertion of the advertiseme nt wi ith neces- 
sary correction to address.’ 

$v the time this red tape had been 
inwound it was too late to carry out the 
plan as suggested by the writer of the 
letter, and there was no other way to 
get into touch with him. 

Whatever became of R. A. B., who 
had flung his hands above the waves for 
an instant in a despairing appeal, is still 
a mystery. 

While talking with the writer of this 
article later, Mr. Nash expressed the 
hope that he might some day find these 
unfortunates, and give them the help 
they needed. His interest was due 
largely to the nature of the appeal, the 
urgency of the ease, and the further 
fact that Detroit is where Nash himself 
passed through a period of despair some 
vears ago, before he set out on the career 
in whie h he has become so 0 widely known 
as *‘Golden Rule Nash.’ 
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HESE are examples of Broad Edged Pen Writing, 
which is fully described in the first article in this 
magazine. They were written by children in the 
erades of a New York school, after less than two 
years of practise with the new writing.—Editor’s 
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Tru Braise of Children 

“Pray who are you, beautiful creature?” mguired 
Rimdova, 

“Tam Hope!” answered the sunshiny Figuse. 

~ Your wings awe caloved like the vambow! "exdaimed 
fandora. 

“Yes,” veplied Hope, “because Lam partly made 
of tears as well as smiles: 

“And will you stay with us forever?” 

“'T promuse neverto desert you,” said Hope. “Trust 
im my Promise, for ibistrue, 

And sothey did, amd so has everybody trustad 

Hope that has simce been alive, 


4 awthome 
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Song: Ona May Morning 
low the bright morning star, day's harbingpr, 


Comes dancing from dhy cast, and leads with her 
"The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow courdip,and the pal primrose. 
Hail, bountious May, that doth inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desir! 
Woods and groves ax of thy dressing, 
Hill and dak doth boast thy blessing, 
Thus we salite the with our early song, 
find uxlcom: thee, and wish thee long. 

~ John Milton. 


We may shit our cyes, bul we can not help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming nears, 
Thal maize has sprouled, that streams are flowing, 
‘Thal the river  bluer than the shy, 
That the vobin is plaster his house hand by. 
— James KR Lowell. 
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CHRISTIANITY—ITRUE AND FALSE 


By Dr. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, LATE ARCHDEACON OF WESTMINSTER 


JH AT is religion? 

i.) It has been made iden- 
tical with the membership of 
this and that oreanization 
which has arrogated to itself, 








often in the teeth of all evidence, the 
exclusive title of ‘‘the Church.’’ Re- 
ligion is not church membership. The 


meek, the just, the pious, the devout, as 
William Penn said, are all the children 
of the kingdom of heaven, and they shall 
meet and recognize each other when 
their various marks and liveries are 
taken off. This is the doctrine alike of 
St. Peter, of St. Paul, and of St. John. 

For St. Peter says: ‘‘Of a truth I 
perceive that God is no respecter of per- 
sons, but in every nation he that feareth 
Him, and worketh righteousness, is ac- 
cepted with Him.”’ 

And St. Paul says: 

‘*God hath made of one all nations of 
men—that they should seek the Lord, 
if haply they might feel after Him, and 
find Him, though He be not far from 
every one of us.’’ 

And St. John says: 

‘“‘He that doeth righteousness 
righteous,’’ and, ‘*‘ He that doeth right- 
eousness is born of God.’’ 

ii.) And religion has been identified 
with the intellectual acceptance or pro- 
fession of a set of dogmas. but it is not 
this; for the doctrines of Christianity, 
as laid down by Christ, were few, broad, 
and in their main facts utterly simple, 
so that, as Isaiah says, a child, or a way- 
faring man, a fool, need not err 
therein. All the elaborations of meta- 
physical definition, exorbitant infer- 
ences, and curiously-articulated creeds, 
which have been based on the simplicity 
which is in Christ Jesus, may have been 
safeguards against subtle heresies, but, 
as intellectual opinions merely, have in 
them no power of salvation. 

iii.) And religion has been identified 
rite forms, ceremonies, 


is 


or 


with feasts, 


s 
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fasts, new moons, sacraments, sacrifices, 
and so forth. But religion is not de- 
pendent on outward observanees. On 
the contrary, prophets and 
alike the utter’ fatuity of sup- 
posing that these things can take the 
place of righteousness and true godli- 
ness, and the utter nullity and inva- 
lidity of every form of outward .ob- 
servance in itself. They echo in page 
after page the sentiment of Hosea, of 
which Christ bade the Pharisee go and 
learn the meaning: ‘‘I will have merey 
and not sacrifice.”’ 

‘‘Religion’’ means, as the great 
thinker Benjamin Whicheot said, ‘‘a 
good mind and a good life.’’ This, in 
essence, is its true and only meaning. 
How, then, can it be, or ever have been, 
otherwise than one infinite blessing to 
mankind ? 

And ‘‘Christianity’’ means that 
lief in Christ, and that following of the 
example of Christ, which renders a good 
mind and a good life possible to every 
child of man. It means that faith in 
Christ, and in the broad, simple teach- 


aposties 


show 


be- 


ing of Christ—unencumbered by the 
mountain-masses of falsification and 
corruption which were accumulated 


around it after the first century—which 
enables every child of man to obtain 
forgiveness of past and strength 
for future service. The acceptance of 
the Gospel has nothing necessarily to do 
with the shibboleths, the ceremonies, or 
the constitution of this or that church 
or it means sincere love of God, 
and self-saerificing service to man 
Any amount of nominal religion which 
is not accompanied by love, meekness, 
truth, purity, contentment, is no better 


sins 


sect ; 


than sounding brass or a_ tinkling 
eymbal. 
To belong to the strictest sect of 


the purest religion—to be as orthodox 
as Thomas Aquinas— to be as devoted 
to forms and ceremonies as Durandus— 
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to macerate one’s self, like St. Peter human being ever was, or ever can be, 
Damiani or Henry Suso—and yet not to an enemy; for they only express the 
be holy, humble, and loving, is as use- true relation of man to God, and the 
2 less as to rely on the clacking of the beauty of holiness, the godlike elevation 
Tartar’s prayer-mill. ‘‘The Kingdom of spirit, the pure consistency of char- 
of heaven is within you.’’ To true re- acter, the love and self-sacrifice which 
S, ligion, to genuine Christianity, no spring from that relation. 
le. 
mn 
- ee 
*% IN THE MORNING I WILL LOOK UP 
ve When first thine eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
of To do the like; our bodies but forerun 
1d The Spirit's duty; true hearts spread and heave 
y Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun; 
Give Him thy first thoughts, then, so shalt thou keep 
at Him company all day, and in Him sleep 
‘a 
in Yet never sleep the sun up; prayer should 
ta 
5° Dawn with Ae day, there are set awful hours 
n, wes 
~ Twixt heaven and us; the manna was not good 
After sun-rising, for day sullies flowers 
e- Rise to prevent the sun; sleep doth sins glut 
le And heaven's gate opens when the world’s is shut. 
vd 
‘'y Walk with thy fellow-creatures; note the hush 
in And whispering amongst them. Not a spring 
h- Or leaf but hath this morning hymn; each bush 
ie > 
a And oak doth know I AM — canst thou not sing 
d O leave thy cares and follies! Go this way 
Hh And thou art sure to prosper all the day 
n —Henry Vaughan, (1021-1695) 
h 
»f 
lo Pe wi 
yr 
hh 
l, , y — . 
Wuy SWEET Music PRoDUCES SADNESS 
hh _ ’ , . . 5 
2 lhe reason surely is that we have an instinctive sense of 
T the fugitive and perishing nature of all sweet things — of 
ig beauty, ot vouth, of life; of all those fair shows of the 
world, of which music seems to be the voice, and of whose 
os transitory nature it reminds us most when it is most beauti- 
d ful, because it is then that we most regret our mortality. 
- Leigh Hunt. 
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RAILROADS AND DIVIDENDS 


By SCHUYLER PATTERSON 


P eK more than seventeen hundred 
railroads in the United States 
have outstanding a grand total 

of $7,592,987,034 in preferred and 
common stocks. In the year 1924 com- 
bined dividends on all of these shares 
amounted to $310,221,064 or approxi- 
mately 4.08 per cent, disbursements 
being made on about sixty per cent and 
none on forty per cent. 

In the same year—1924—thirteen in- 
dustrial and public utility corporations 
having combined stock capitalizations 
of $3,.633,783,931 paid total dividends 
of or $1,160,324 more 
than the seventeen hundred railroads— 
an average return of 8.57 per cent. 

The railroads showed TOSS earnings 
(Railway Operating Revenue of 
$5,908,370,000 and net—or funds ap- 
plicable to dividends—after operating 
expenses, taxes, intercompany items and 
interest on bank loans and bonds, of 
$561,802,467. Therefore less than one- 
tenth of total income was potentially 
available for the stockholders, and of 
this $251,581,403 was added to surplus. 
Taxes alone $339,293,197—about 
$29 O00,000 dividends— 


$311,381,388 


were 


in excess of 
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almost a million dollars a day through- 
out the twelve months. 

The thirteen industrial and _ publie 
utility corporations, on the other hand, 
on their $3,633,783,931 of stock capital, 
reported a combined gross income ot 
$3,480,909,297, or 58.91 per cent of 
what the railroads received. Their net, 
however, was $545,717,259, or 97.12 per 
cent of railroad net while dividend 
appropriations were approximately the 
same in dollars and percentage. 

While, therefore, the railroads were 
able to retain but 9.5 per cent of their 
fross earnings for the stockholders, cor- 
porations engaged in other lines held 
15.26 per cent. In figures, as shown, 
the railroads received altogether $5,90s,- 
010,370 and had left $561,802,467, so 
disbursed for various expenses, inelud- 
ing bond interest, $5,346,207,903. The 
industrial and publie utility enter- 
prises received $3,480,909.297 and had 
left $545,.717.259. so expended $2? 935.- 
192,038 for operating and fixed charges. 
In the items of cost previous to divi- 
dends, then, we find that the 
railroads are one and two-thirds times 


as great as those of other enterprises 


those of 
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MeClure’s Financial Booklet 


Thi 


TENTH EDITION 


Financial Booklet is intended 


for 


McClure readers who wish general infor- 


matiol 


writte 


Financial Department is obliged to charge 
ninal sum of 35 cents a copy t 


a not 
partially cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. 


1 about financial, insurance, 


n that it is invaluable to them. 
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Street 


City 


$25,000 in 10 years earns 





28.8% More Principal 
71.8% More Income 
Without Additional Investment! 


Many examples of profit possibilities 
have been charted in our new book- 
let, “2°% to 4% Extra.”” You can 
obtain 8°% safely in Florida. The 
extra 2°% to 4°% means a substantial 
gain in money and a great saving in 
time in reaching independence. Mail 
coupon for free booklet and learn 


your gain by investing at 8°. < 


Write to 


‘TRusT COMPANY oF FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus ‘500.000 


FLORIDA 





State 
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RESULTS COUNT 


--the one reason why more and 
more investors are turning to 


SMITH 
O BONDS 


NLY one thing really counts when you ine 

vest money—results. Eitheraninvestment 
turns out right, or it doesn’t. It brings you sat. 
isfaction—or regret. 


It is on the basis of proven results for more than 
half a century that both large and small in- 
vestors, in constantly increasing numbers, are 
turning to Smith Bonds. 


Since The F. H. Smith Company was founded, 
in 1873, men and women who have put their 
money into our First Mortgage Investments 
have known but one result—perfect safety and 
perfect satisfaction. Behind Smith Bonds is our 
record of 70 loss to any investor in 52 years. 


7°. WITH PROVEN SAFETY 


When you buy Smith Bonds, the liberal interest rate of 
7° contributes much to the results you can accomplish 
with the money you save and invest. Moreover, y : 
the privilege of using our Investment Savings Plan, which 


gives you the full rate of bond interest on every payment. 








You may use this plan to buy a single $100, $500 or $1,0° 
Smith Bond by payments extended over ten n 
create a competence by systematic investment ov 
period of years. If your savings average $10, $29, $50 ¢ 
more a month, they may be invested safely at > 








Let us send you our two booklets, “Fifty-two Years of 
Proven Safety” and “How to 
Build an Independent Income,” 
telling about the time-tested 
safety features which have made 
Smith Bonds the choice of inves- 
tors in 48 States and 30 foreign 
lands, and explaining all details of 
our Investment Savings Plan. Send 
your name and address for these 
booklets today. 








Founded 1873 Sei 
New York ‘ Re ittsburgt 
Philadelphia Smith Bldg. , Washington, D.C. Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTORIN 52 ¥EARS 
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THE LAST LYNCHING 


(Continued from page 908) 


She spoke with a certain important 
pride; but Jimmy Lee was staring at 
her wildly. 

‘What are you talking about, Han- 
nah? I reckon you’ve had a touch of 
sun. Joe—in his coffin " 

To his amazement Mandy threw her 
apron over her head and burst into 
tears. 

“*Dar, honey,’’ comforted her mother, 
**you jes go lay down an’ res’. Ain’t 
you heard, Marse Jimmy Lee? Don’t 
you know dem white debbles done lynch 
Joe, heah on dat old live oak?’’ 

If Betty’s face had been gray with 
fear that morning, her husband’s was 
gray now. He sank down limply on 
the settle, and gasped, ‘‘Lynched Joe! 





Our Joe? What for? And here? Oh, 
where’s my Betty?’’ 
It was Mandy who answered, reiov- 


ing the apron from her face to wip. her 
tears on its crumpled corner. 

**De Cun’l done take her to de plan- 
tation, Marse Jimmy Lee. I’d run out 
to de hen house fer an aig, an’ I see 
Joe come sneakin’ through de garden 
like he skeered. Dat skeered me, too. 
I’s feared de mob’d ask me where dat 
nigger is, so I jes ereuched down in de 
hen house when Miss Betty called. 
Den dey come. I heah de horses tromp- 
lin’ de garden; and dey went an’ ham- 
mered on de front door. Seem like I 
lay dar ages “fore I heah Joe’s voice. 
He holler out somethin’ ‘bout not 
doin’ it heah, where Miss Betty’d see; 
an’ den- Mandy’s eyes, big with 
remembrance, seemed to scorch Jimmy 
Lee’s soul ‘‘—den I hear Miss Betty 
scream—dreadful—an’ I run in an’ 
found her on de floor by de window. 
She had her hands over her eyes, Marse 
Jimmy Lee, an’ when she heah me she 
seream again, like she’s beside herself. 
An’ I look out de window an’ den I 
holler, too. An’ Miss Betty crouch dar 
wid de tears all streamin’ down her 
face, an’ she say, ‘It’s my fault, Mandy. 
If I’d jus’ kep’ still when dat fiend 
twisted my arm mos’ off, he’d a stayed 
hidden; but I screamed ’fore I thought, 
an’ Joe rush out 0’ de eupboard and 
hit dat brute — 

**Stop!’’ cried Jimmy Lee, hoarsely. 
**T ean’t stand another word. I must 








go to Betty. What will she think os 

His eyes were wild, and Hannah laid 
a soothing hand upon his shoulder. 

‘*Dar, Marse Jimmy Lee, you jes get 
quiet. De Cun’l done take her home. 
He come too late fer to save poor Joe, 
but he made dem debbles cut him down, 
and den he took Miss Betty and sent 
Sam for de doctor. Like as not she’s 
not wonderin’ “bout you now, Marse 
Jimmy Lee. She’s got udder things to 
study “bout. You don’t look no ways 
fit to see her. You gotter change dem 
elothes.”’ 

‘‘I’m not fit to her,’’ groaned 
Jimmy Lee. ‘‘I’ll never be fit again; 
but it’s not the clothes, Hannah, and I 
can’t wait to change them. You bring 
out Miss Betty’s mare, Mandy, while I 
unsaddle Lightfoot. I ean’t ride him 
another mile.’’ 

It was seven o’clock when Jimmy Lee 
dismounted before his father’s door. 
Sam, a white-haired darky, took his 
horse in silence, and Jimmy Lee, stumb- 
ling blindly up the steps, was caught in 
his mother’s arms. 

‘‘Betty?’’ he questioned hoarsely, 
but got no answer. Then he saw that 
his mother could not speak, and a sense 
of hideous calamity rushed over him. 

It was his father who told him. 

‘Your boy’s dead, son—born dead 
three hours ago. And Betty—well, 
she’s not gone under yet, but 4 

“Ts she dying?’’ came huskily from 
Jimmy Lee. 

‘““We—don’t know, but 
been through enough to kill most any 


see 





son: she’s 


one. The doctor hasn’t left her, 
and——”’ 

‘‘May I—see her?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said the Colonel gently. He 


put out a kind and steadying hand. 
‘*No, son, it isn’t best.’’ 

In his pity he could not say that 
Betty’s last conscious plea had _ been, 
‘*Keep Jimmy Lee away. Don’t let him 
touch me—ever again.’’ 


In the days that followed, while 
Betty crept slowly back to health, she 
never asked for her husband. She 


seemed to Colonel Langdon, who often 
sat with her and held her hand, like 


some beautiful, broken thing,  ex- 
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Encyclopedia-making Revolutionized 


By its wonderful, loose-leaf feature (patented in the United States and Canada) this set has 


The day the old-fashioned, ponderous encycl 


marked a new era in encyclopedia-making. of 

pedia, which was out-of-date almost as soon as published, is past. 

Not only is this work authoritative and complete today—this remarkable, invisible loose-leaf 
system: makes it possible to keep this set constantly up-to-date, by adding all new and import- 
ant information to the work without changing the size or form of the volumes. 

It has no — outside metal parts—no rings, springs or hinges to get out of order— 
and while loose-leaf, yet every page is bound stronger than in a sewed book. 


CUMULATIVE 


WINSTONS scosesexe ENCYCLOPED 


THOMAS E. FINEGAN, M. A., L.L.D., Litt.D. 


Formerly Superintendent Public Instruction, State of Pennsylvania 
Complete in every department of Knowledge TODAY—and kept up-to-date by an able corps 
of associate editors, each an expert in his own department of knowledge, constantly engaged 
in recording the Progress of the World. It contains articles on many up-to-date subjects 
not found in other encyclopedias and includes the material facts on all subjects covering 





the whole range of human knowledge. It contains over 5,000 pages, 40,000 subjects, 3,000 
illustrations, color plates, maps— covering the facts you need on every topic. It is the 
most up-to-date, authoritative and comprehensive encyclopedia published; yet lower in price 


than any other standard encyclopedia. 
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(a — ITY tte HOME LIBRARY |, »PROVED AND ADOPTED BY BOARDS 
1 work comprises ten volumes, ever volume To I 
loose-leaf The volumes are sturdily and _ richly OF EDUCATION z 
bound, with leather backs, and titles stamped in gold \uthorized by the State Departments of Educa 
tion for use in the Schools in New York, Ohio, 
t } Texas and other states, and by the Boards ft 
INVESTIGATE e Education in many cities and towns throughout 
the country, including Philadelphia, Boston, and 
No obligation is incurred in mailing coupon, o1 ( ago, the work has received the highest com 
receipt of which we will send mendation of educators, as well as business and 
professional people everywhere 
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GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 
FIELD GLASSES 


FREE TRIAL 





8 power $9.85 If you wish to keep them 





Free trial coupon will bring you these genuine German 
War Glasses purchased at exceptionally advantageous 
Tates of exchang 

Manufactured by most prominent of German optical 
factoris Many were received direct from the Allied 
Reparations Commission, Conservative $20.00 value 

Finest achromatic day and night lenses 40 m. m 
objec Dust and moisture proof Pupillary adjust- 
men Built for service, regardless of cost, according to 
stric t military standards All glasses guaranteed in 

We have sold 70,000 pairs of this 


receipt of attached coupon on 
satisfied send check or money 
your field glasses today. 


BROTHERS 





If 
Order 
HENDERSON 


Largest importers of field glasses in America 
95 S. Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
" FREE TRIAL COUPON | 
| Gentlemen Ld 

ease send n on 5 days’ free trial one pair J] 

| German Army Officers’ war glasses After 5 days’ 
trial I will either return glasses or remit $9.85 | 
l Name a ome l 
t address . slvunbaneaicos ae 
t mate .... is neo 
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quisitely fragile, who clung to life only 
through instinct, and without desire. 
It was not necessary to tell her that 
her baby was dead. She asked, when 
delirium wore away and consciousness 
returned, ‘‘ Was it a daughter or a son, 
my baby?’’ And when they answered 


that it had been a boy, she merely 
sighed, and turned her head away. 


Perhaps, remembering what she had 
been through, and what life makes of 
some of us, she was dimly glad that her 
little son was safe. 

But because she made no effort, her 
progress seemed discouragingly slow. It 
was weeks before they told her of her 
mother’s illness, but even that, once she 
was assured that Anne was getting 
better, failed to rouse her. Her brother 
John, who came at once after reading 
the ghastly story in the paper, had 
arrived at a time when she was too ill to 
see him, or to know him if she had seen 
him. 

He had descended on Langdonvale 
filled with righteous wrath at his South- 
ern brother-in-law—ready to tell Jimmy 
Lee what he thought of him—ready to 
sweep his sister into his arms and earry 
her away to her own people. He re- 
turned, his anger changed to sorrow, 
his heart filled with pity for Jimmy Lee. 
For Jimmy Lee had not spared himself 
in talking with Betty’s brother. He felt, 
he said, responsible for everything that 
had happened. He was the murderer 
of not only a faithful friend and ser- 
vant, but of his baby son. He had es- 
tranged the wife whom he adored. To 
Jimmy Lee the future held forth no 
hope, for Betty’s silence regarding him 
remained unchanged. His was the name 
that never passed her lips. 

So Betty’s brother returned north 
without seeing her, but taking with him 
a kinder view of Jimmy Lee, and an 
unbounded admiration for Colonel 
Langdon. They sat on the porch to- 
gether the night before John’s de- 
parture, talking of many things, but 
persistently returning to the recent hor- 
ror. It was a surprize to the Northern 
man to find his views shared by the old 
soldier. 

‘*T won’t say, sir, that I can’t under- 
stand the feeling that makes such hap- 
penings,’’ he said in answer to a ques- 
tion, ‘‘but I believe that mob law is 
never justified. For years I have been 
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I Was a Bookkeeper 


Now General Sales Manager 
—Would Not Take $10,000 for My Training 


‘When I first enrolled for LaSalle training,’’ 
writes R. B. Cook, a Chicago man, ‘‘I was a book- 
keeper. Before I was half way thru my training I 
was promoted to Collection Manager, with an ‘in- 
crease of 50 per cent in salary. Later I became 
Credit Manager of another concern. This move 
was a very decided 
promotion. 

“My next advance- 
ment was to the posi- 
tion of Office Mana- 
ger. In each of these 
positions I was suc- 
cessful, and this fact 
paved the w ay to my 

resent position. 

wo years ago I was 
offered the post of 
Assistant Credit 
Manager with my 
present concern, 
which I accepted. 





Within two = I 
was made General 
Sales Manager, 





Nothing extraordinary about Cook’s achieve- 
ment. During only six months’ time as many as 
1,248 LaSalle’ members reported definite salary- 
increases totalling $1,399,507, am average increase 
per man of 89 per cent. 

The records of these men are all set forth, in brief, 
in a book entitled “A 
Geography of Suc- 
cess.” It’s a book well 
worth having, and it’s 

yours for the asking. 
he following expe- 
riences are typical: 

“Half way thru 
course—have had 3 
promotions."’ 

“Income increased 
from $1,500 to 36,000 
a year.”’ 

“Promoted—salary 
increased 233 per 
cent.”’ 


Send for Salary- 
Doubling Plan 


What’s to prevent 





which position I now 
hold. 

*‘This, Mr. Chapline, is my five-year record as a 
LaSalle member, and this was made possible thru 
your splendid training and the various services which 
i have used with much profit. Furthermore, it ac- 
counts for my enrollment ina second LaSalle course. 

‘*Two years ago I wrote you that I would not part 
with the knowledge LaSalle training had brought 
me, for $10,000, Today I can say that I would not 
part with it for several times that amount.’ 


your equalling such 
records—setting new records of yourown? The cou- 
pon just below this text will bring you full particulars 
of the LaSalle salary-doubling plan—without the 
slightest obligation. Whether you adopt the plan 
or not, the basic information it will place in your 
hands, without cost, is of very real and definite value. 

If a successful career is worth a 2c stamp and two minutes 
of your time, check the field of advancement that appeals to 
you, fill in your name and address, and place the coupon in 
the mail TODAY. 


LASALLE EXTENSION JNIVERSITY 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee me CIP AND MALO 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 1056-R Saeed 


I shall be giad to have details of your salary-doubling plan, together with complete information regarding the opportunt- / 
ties in the business field checked below. Also a copy of *‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,"’ all without obligation. 


oD (Railway. Station Management: Training 0 
for position of Station Accountant, Cashier 
and Agent, Division Agent, etc. 








Modern Business if) 
Correspondence /// 
and Practice: f 
Training for po- 
_ —— SS 
or Collection Correspondent, Sales Promo- 
tion Manager, Mail Sales Manager, Secre- 
tary, etc. 

Business English: Training for Business 
Correspondents and Copy Writers. 


Businese Management: Training for 
Official, Managerial, Sales and Departmental 
Executive positions. 

Modern Salesmanship: Training ~~ 
tion as Sales Executive, Salesman 

Coach or Trainer, Sales Promotion Manager, 
Manufacturer’s Agent, Solicitor, and al! posi- 
tiona in retail, wholesale, or specialty selling. 








Banking and Finance: Training for execu- 
tive positions in Banks and Financial Insti- 
tutions. 

Enductrini ~~, ement: Training for posi- 
tions in Works anagement, Production 
Control, Industrial Engineering, etc, 


a) 


oO Higher focegptnney, See for eee 
as Auditor, Comptroller, Certifie ic Modern Foremanship and Production 
Accountant, Coat Accountant, ete. CU Methods: raining ter positions in Sep Cl Effective Speaking: Training in the art of 
Management, such as that of Superintend- Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Politicians, 


o Law: Training for Bar; LL.B. degree. 


Oo Commercial Law: Reading, Reference and 
Consultation Service for Business Men. 


ent, General Foreman, Foreman, Sub-Fore- 


man, etc. Clubmen, ete. 


[J Commercial Spanish. 


Personnel and Employment Manage- ame ini ; 
o Traffic Management — Foreign and Do- Oo ment: Training in the position of Personnel LJ ym yp me Training for positior 
mestic: Training for position as Railroad or Manager, Industrial Relations Manager 


Oc. P. A. Gnatiing for Advanced Ac- 


Employment Manager, and positions soles: 
countants 


Rate Expert, 
ing to Employee Service. 


Industrial Traffie Manager, 
Freight Solicitor, etc. 


Nam siaisiciesaveaiiaedbis Pres 
Address 
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Only $1.00! The Shine 
in easy monthly payments. 
You get the famous Studebaker 
21 Jewel Watch—Insured for a 
lifetime; a choice of 60 new Art 
Beauty Cases; 8 adjustments, in- 
cluding heat, cold,isochronism and 
5 positions—direct from the maker 
at lowest prices ever named on 
equal quality. 

Write todan for FREE BOOK 
of Advance Watch Styles. 


Watch Chain FREE! 


For a limited time we are offering a beautiful 
Watch Chain FREE. Write now while offer lasts. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 


Send at once and get a copy of this book— FREE! 
See the newest, beautiful, advance styles in 
Studebaker Art Beauty Casesand Dials. Read how 
you can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch 
direct from the maker—save big money—and pay 
for it on easy monthly payments. 


M for our free book. It wil post you 
Write! on watch styles and watch values. 
Send coupon at once. Get Free Chain offer today 
while it lasts. 

STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. W32 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


SrUBananen. WATCH Co. 
Dept. W. South Bend, Indiana { 


Please send me your Free Book of Advance wae | 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer 
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Sighting things like this—using the little 
influence I had; and yet’’—his voice 
shook with feeling—‘‘you see, sir, my 
own son és 

There was a pause, and then he 
added, ‘‘I reckon you couldn’t under- 
stand, and forgive, like I can, not 
being raised here. Some day I shall 
talk with Jimmy Lee, though God 
knows he’s learned his lesson. That 
boy Joe was a brother to him, sir—al- 
ways had been since he was a picka- 
ninny and the knowledge that he 
failed Betty in her hour of need is bit- 
ter medicine. I’m hoping she'll see 
things clearer when she’s better.’’ 

But as the weeks passed the Colonel’s 
hope was almost extinguished. Betty 
was sitting up a few hours a day now. 
She was still pale, and listless to an 
extent that was alarming, although at 
her father-in-law’s approach she always 
smiled. Not once had she spoken of 
the experience that had brought her to 
this plight, but on a day in early fall 
she said, after a long silence, ‘‘ Daddy 
Langdon, when shall I be strong enough 
to travel?’ 

The Colonel started visibly as he an- 
swered, “You want to—get away from 
us, honey 

“T must, or I shall lose my reason ; 
but—but there are things I want you to 
understand. You must know that that 
poor boy died protecting me. He could 
have remained hidden, but—but I 
needed help, and—I had no one else.’ 

Her tone was bitter, and the Colonel 
winced. 

‘I know—I know, dear,’’ he an- 
swered sadly, ‘‘but there is something 
you don’t quite understand, Betty, and 
that’s the reason why Jimmy Lee 13 

‘*Don’t!’’ she eried. ‘‘Don’t speak 
his name to me!’’ Her eyes were cov- 
ered with her hands as if to shut out 
some hateful vision. They looked, 
those hands, almost transparent in their 
whiteness. The Colonel said gently: 

‘Listen, Betty. You are not a cow- 
ard. Listen. One of those ruffians at- 
tacked Olivia Bruce. Don’t you see— 
it was to Jimmy Lee as if it had hap- 
pened to a sister. He forgot—every- 
thing. I’m not defending him, my 
child; but if you condemn him untried 
aren't you allying yourself with the 
very powers that caused those brutes to 
hang poor Joe?’’ 
































Betty’s face was still hidden by her 
hands—those transparent hands that 
looked so pitiful to the Colonel’s tender 
eyes. Then she dropped them, and he 
saw tears upon her cheek. 

‘*You couldn’t understand—not in a 
thousand years—you nor any of them. 
It’s just as mother warned me; you're 
You’ve been so beautifully 
kind, every one of you; but I can see 
that Mother Langdon thinks me hard, 
and—and cruel. Perhaps I am. Per- 
haps I always shall be. You see, I have 
lost my faith in—in everything.”’ 

**Not in my love for you, daughter,”’ 
corrected the old man. 

He arose, fearing that she had talked 
too long; but she caught his hand and 
held it against her cheek. 

‘*No, not in that; but—but I feel so 
terribly alone.’’ 

**You have a husband, Betty.”’ 

“Oh, no I haven’t! I can’t even re- 
member how he looks. All I can see, 
when I try to think of him, is the awful, 
brutal faces of those men who dragged 
poor Joe away. He must have looked 
like that to—to some one. He wil! 
always look like that to me. I told him 
that if he joined a mob of that sort he 
would never be the same to me again. 
He never can be.’’ Her voice broke 
quiveringly. ‘‘I cannot even remember 
the man I loved.’’ 

*““You will,’’ said the old Colonel 
gently, smoothing her hair. ‘‘This will 
pass, dearie. We must give you time.”’ 


different. 


‘“‘We must give her time,’’ he re- 
peated later to his wife. They were on 
the veranda in the twilight, and the 
sound of Jimmy Lee’s footsteps, tramp- 
ing, tramping in the garden, came to 
them dimly. 

‘*She is very hard,’’ said Mrs. Lang- 
don. 

‘*She is only bruised and broken,’’ 
sail her husband. ‘‘She has lost her 
faith in everything, and she has lost her 
baby. We must be patient.’’ 

** And in the mean time, my baby is— 
crucified!’ she answered passionately. 
*“Do vou hear him, William? He paces 
till I feel like screaming. And he ean’t 
sleep. If this keeps on ms 

She dashed away the tears, and her 
husband said, ‘‘It won’t, Martha. 
Something will happen.’’ 
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How Does a Fire Start? 


Not with a big flame, but with a tiny 
spark which, unnoticed, spreads and grows 
until it becomes a big flame—a devastating 
force that burns up a home, a factory, 
even a big city. 


When it has grown big, it is hard to 
When it was a little spark, it 
could have been put out in an instant. 

Disease grows in your system in the 
same way. It begins with a tiny spark, 
a little irregularity which, unnoticed and 
neglected, can grow into a_ devastating 
illness. 

You should know when the first little 
spark of disease starts to burn in your 
system. You can know, if you have our 
Health Protection Service. 

In our laboratories we watch the state 
of your health, as revealed by urinalysis. 
Our scientific precision in this enables us 
to notify you when the first spark of disease 
starts, and this enables you to check it and 
prevent it from developing into something 
more serious. 

It takes little of your time. 

It costs only $15 a year—a_ negligible 
amount when you consider the protection 
it affords. 

The new edition of our. brochure. 
“The Span of Life,” is now off the press 
We shall be glad to send you a copy free 
of charge 


1 
check. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
F. G. SOULE, President and Founder 


105 Republic Bldg. Chicago 

ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe 

National Bureau of Analysis, 

Dep.M.C. 105, Republic Bldg., Chicago, I! 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligat 

a copy of the new edition of “The Span of | 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA EQUIPMENT 


An investment of permanent value 


A Play Equipment endorsed by leading educators every where 
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OUR FIELD SECRETARY 


Explains This Equipment 
In Your Home 


What It Does 


7 HE Chautauqua Equipment makes the home 
the real centre of the child’s interest; it en- 
courages accuracy, neatness and order; it directs 
boys and girls into useful occupations for which 
the world pays money; it cultivates a taste for 
good and useful things; it arouses ambition, stimu- 
lates the imagination and reveals talent. 

A glance at the photographs in this advertise- 
ment gives you some indication of the amazing 
adaptability of the Chautauqua Equipment. . But it 
must be actually seen and used to be appreciated. 
Already more than one million families have used 
and benefitted by it. 


No Obligation 


We send directly to your home or office an 
expert who explains everything about the Chau- 
tauqua Equipment. 

He shows you how sensible instruction may 
now be given to children while they are actually 
at play. He demonstrates how this equipment aids 
children in their school work and brings them 
closer to their parents in play and study. The 
Chautauqua Equipment brings into the home a 
modern form of play-study in which any parent 
can become actively interested. 


No Charge For 


Demonstration 


We will guarantee you an interest- 
ing half-hour if you will invite our field 
secretary to call. Just mail the coupon 
below. If it happens that you are not 
near a large city, we will get complete 


descriptions of the Chautauqua Equip- Name 

ment into your hands by return mail. Ss 
Street 

Lewis E. Myers & Co. City 
State 


Valparaiso, Indiana 


FOR OCTOBER 9! 












“ALLER 


SURPRISINGLY LOW- 
PRICED 


The complete Chautauqua Equipment 
includes (1) the Industrial Desk, (2) the 
Adjustable Table, and (3) the Adjust- 


able Bench. The finest materials are 
used. 
Considering its completeness, the 


quality of its construction, and its wide 
range of usefulness, you will find it sur- 
prisingly low-priced. 


DESK CONTAINS 


Simple charts which encourage study 

of drawing, architecture, penmanship, 
telegraphy, animal and plant life, busi- 
ness forms, shorthand and many other 
use‘ul subjects. 
_ Children find it so intensely interest- 
ing that they forget mischievous, waste- 
ful playtime habits. What a relief to 
busy mothers—and tired fathers! 


Clip and Mail 


§ LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY, 


r 2 ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee = 
i 
Valparaiso, Indiana ? 

y 


Without obligating myself in any way, I should like to 1 
learn more about the celebrated Chautauqua Equipment. 
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~ GENUINE GERMAN — 
“WETZLAR” 


POCKET TELESCOPE 







Fully 
Guaranteed 


$122 | 


Postpaid 


Brings distant scenes 
rt of the German_ optical 
1dustry ! e lenses show a_ brilliant 
image For use when hunting, boating, automobiling, or 
mm ir vacation. Heavy brass body with brass slide 
" ising. Objectives are 22 m. m ving large field 
"view A real optical instrument with crystal clear 
mind lenses. Size extended, six inches 
Exeeedingly favorable rates of exe hanse make possible } 
surprising offer for a real ualit y telescope. Shipped 
ro y on t of check, money order or dollar bill 
Place your ore de r at Cash re fund it not satisfactor) 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Laraest America 


95 Ss. Federal Street Beoten, Mass. 
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| | Gentlemen 
Enclosed is $1.00 Please send telescope to this 























AT LAST — World’s Best Type- 







Writers with every modern writi 
feature at positively lowest prices 
on easiest terms ever offe 


10 Days Free Trial 


YEAR TO PAY 
5 YEARS GUARANTEE 
Standard Machines so pertectty 
Re-Manufactured by the exclu- 
sive Young Process that they 
look and write like brand new. Our 
exclusive, distinctive process makes 
possible better typewriters at lower prices. 
FREE Big ittustrated TYPEWRITER BOOK. Write now. See 
our amazing typewriter bargains. Read what users say 
and the unusual service we will ~~ Fey — t wait. Write today. 
at Randoiph Street 


Young Typewriter Co. S33.°05'"""Suiosee, 1. 
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(Continued from page 951 

Yet, as another month drifted by and 
Jimmy Lee was still sleepless, his father 
became alarmed. The boy wore little 
resemblance to the Jimmy Lee who had 
waved farewell to his wife on that 
sunny morning which now seemed long 
ago. And Betty seemed powerless to 
rise beyond a certain point. A few 
hours out of bed and she would ask 
wearily to go back. She yearned for 
her own people, yet could not gather 
strength to make the effort the journey 
would require. When she slept, she 
dreamed—dreams that sometimes woke 
her with a ery for help upon her-kps 
which more than once roused ‘and 
startled the whole household. Some- 
times she dreamed of her lost baby, and 
wakened weeping; but no one knew of 
this. And always present was a sense 
of loss. If Jimmy Lee had died, she 
told herself, he would be nearer to her 
than he was now. 

The weather grew cooler as the days 
passed. The sugar cane season came, 
and, once when she lay sleepless on her 
bed, Betty heard gay voices—young 
people returning from a sugar boiling 
at some plantation. It seemed _in- 
credible that only a year before those 
gay times had been part of her own 
life—hers and Jimmy Lee’s. It came 
to her that she must rouse herself, and 
get away. Her presence must cast a 
gloom over the whole household. They 
had been so kind. Even Mrs. Langdon 
had never failed in her kindness; yet 
there was a reserve in her manner— 
something that Betty knew sprang from 
her love for her one boy. Perhaps it 
was natural that she should feel so. 
What was it Colonel Langdon had said 
about her judging Jimmy Lee untried? 
Was she then on a plane with those 
brutes who had murdered Joe? Oh, 
for one moment she could picture her 
husband as he used to look to her—not 
like those fiends who had struck terror 
to her heart! She had _ tried—and 
could not. Perhaps had her baby lived 
she would have felt differently. He was 
Jimmy Lee’s baby, too; but now—— 

Betty turned wearily on her pillow 
Yes, she must get away. It would be 
easier for every one, even for Jimmy) 
Lee, when she was gone. 


It was the next afternoon that 
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Colonel Langdon entered Betty’s room, 
filled with a resolve which he had con- 
fided to no one. He was frightened 
about Jimmy Lee. Even the doctor had 
said that something must be done or 
the boy’s brain was likely to give way. 
They had urged him to leave home, but 
Jimmy Lee had angrily refused. 

‘** Where should I go? And suppose 
suppose she asked for me.’’ 

**She won’t,’’ was on his 
lips, but she suppressed it. After all, 
they mustn’t take away his _ hope. 
Jimmy Lee had been absent all the 
morning, to Mrs. Langdon’s terror; but 
his answer to her question regarding 
his whereabouts reassured her, though 
his haggard eyes tore at her heart. 

*‘T’ve been helping cut down that 
curséd tree. Betty must never see it 
again. We'll set out something in its 
place—I don’t know what—I can’t seem 
to think—but maybe I'll sleep better 
now its gone. 

**You must sleep, son,’’ said the 
Colonel, almost sternly. ‘‘If you’re to 
be any use to Betty you must not break 
down. ’”’ 

‘‘T reeckon,’’? answered Jimmy Lee, 
wincing sensitively, ‘‘that I'l] never be 
any use to her again.”’ 

It was then that the Colonel made his 
resolve, which Betty  uneonsciously 
helped by saying the thing that had 
been in her mind all day. 





mother’s 


“‘Daddy Langdon, I’ve decided to 
go—home.’’ She hesitated over the 
word, not wanting to hurt him; then 


went on quickly as if to get it over. ‘‘I 
don’t believe I'll ever feel any stronger 
—that is, not till time has helped soften 
things a little. I’ve written to my 
brother. I’ll go whenever he can come 
for me. Mother’s house is open and 
theyll be back in another month; but— 
but somehow I don’t feel that I ean go 
alone.’’ 

**No,’’ said the Colonel. ‘‘I shouldn't 
want you to go alone, Betty.”’ 

His voice was sad, and he stood look 
ing out of the window as if he eouldn’t 
meet her ‘You'll come back 
some day?’’ he questioned. 

She caught her breath quickly. ‘‘ How 
can I tell? It seems now as if I never 
could; but it’s wieked of me to stay 
here any longer. I know how my pres- 
ence must affeet you all, though you’re 
me. I can’t be waited on 


eves, 


so dear to 
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ICan Teach You 
to Sing Like This! 


1 do not mean I can make a Caruso out of every 
man, or a Mary den of every woman—BUT 
I can teach you in a few short months a basic 
secret of voice development which Caruso dis- 
covered only after years of persistent effort. 


Here is the secret! Biographers of the great 
Caruso tell us of his won- 
derful tongue control. Ca- 
ruso himself speaks of it as 
the secret of vocal power 
and beauty. But tongue 
control depends entirely on 
the hyo-glossus muscle 
(shown in the illustration). 
Professor Feuchtinger has 
discovered the way to isolate and develop 
this muscle. You can benefit by his system 
of simple silent exercises, and do in a few months 
what it took Caruso years to accomplish. 

If you are ambitious to sing, speak, or merely im- 
prove your voice, here is your opportunity. If you 
suffer from stammering, stuttering, or any vocal de- 
fect, here is a scientific method of relief. The course 
is ideally adapted to correspondence instruction, 
You can practice in the privacy of your own home. 


100% Improvement 
Guaranteed 


Thousands have already received the benefits of the 
“Perfect Voice’’ method. You can do it, too. 
your voice is not doubled in power and beauty, your 
money will be refunded. 

Send today for the Professor’s 
Free Book book on voice production. It will 
open your eyes to the possibilities of your own voice. 


esseeess Perfect Voice Institute ssssesses 


1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 11-57. Chicago 
Please eend me FREE Professor Feuchtinger’s book, 
**Enter Your World.”’ I have put X opposite the sub- 
ject that interests me most. I assume no obligation 
whatever. 


© Singing © Speaking © Stammering ©) Weak Voice 
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Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section 
of Harper’s Magazine—Every month you will 
find many alluring suggestions and vivid pic- 
tures of America and faraway placesincluding 
the announcements of a large number of 
Tourist Agencies, Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish each 
month the sailing dates for Europe and other countries 
together with the dates of special tours and cruises. 
Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
will gladly furnish any information desired. 
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SOMETHING TO DO IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME 


You have read this issue of the new 
McClure’s with pleasure and there is 
something in it you think should be made 
known to your friends and neighbors. 
Why not tell them about it and get them 
to subscribe? 

McCLURE’S is a magazine you can in- 
troduce to your friends, and acquaintances, 
with a clear conscience. It contains such 
splendid features as The Life of Judge 
Gary, the Story of Steel; its special 
articles and fiction have been celebrated 
the world over for their interest, and im- 
portance. 

We offer a splendid arrangement for 
spare time work in obtaining subscrip- 
tions. The returns are liberal. The work 
is pleasant, because you are selling an 
article of genuine merit. If you will just 
send us your name and address, we will 
forward our Representatives’ Plan by re- 
turn mail. Hundreds of subscriptions 
are coming in every week from our rep- 
resentatives in the field. They are suc- 
cessful because they are associated with 
a magazine of increasing power and in- 
fluence. Write while you have this ad- 
vertisement before you. Address 


Manager of Circulation Department 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
50 Park Avenue New York City 
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forever, and I mustn’t drive Jimmy Lee 
out of his own home.’ 

‘*T think,’’ said the Colonel, without 
turning, ‘‘that Jimmy Lee will never 
know what home is again—unless you 
forgive him.’’ 

There was a silence; then Betty said, 
**T’ll try to—some day. Will—will vou 
tell him that, for me?’’ 

The Colonel turned and took a chair 
beside her, his eves fixed searchingly on 
her face. ‘*You must tell him yourself, 
Betty, before you leave us. I ask this 
for your own sake as well as his. He 
has wronged vou cruelly, but he has 
been punished beyond his deserts. Some 
day you will believe this, and when 
that day comes I want you to have no 
regrets. ”’ 

“*T cannot Betty 
firmly. 

** Would you see him, my child, if you 
knew that it would save his reason— 
perhaps his life?’’ 

‘‘What do you mean?’’ There was a 
breathless note of anxiety in her voice 
that the Colonel was glad to hear. 

**For weeks,’’ he answered, ‘‘the boy 
has slept only an hour or two out of 
the twenty-four. We have urged him 
to go away, but he will not leave because 
he hopes the day may come when you 
will ask for him. He does not expect 
this, Betty. He knows he does not de- 
serve it; but without it he will die.”’ 

This was the Colonel’s verdict, not the 
doctor’s, but it was not without effect. 
Betty leaned forward tensely. 

‘“What does he want—me—to do?”’ 

‘Only to tell him that you will try, 
when you are stronger, to understand. 
But, child, I don’t ask you to do this 
for Jimmy Lee. I ask it for myself, 
for the sake of the love I feel for you 
and which I think you feel for me. He 
is my only son, Betty; and if your own 
little boy had lived and you’d seen him 
change from something blithe and beau- 
tiful into the haggard man that my boy 
is to-day 3 

‘‘Don’t!’’ eried Betty. She caught 
back a sob, and took the old man’s hand 
in hers. ‘‘I’llsee him, Daddy Langdon, 
if—if it kills me. I'll do anything you 
ask. Send him now—now while I have 
the strength.’’ 

The Colonel arose; then bent to kiss 
her. He couldn’t he 
went down the wide stairway to the 


see him,’’ said 
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see for tears as 
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porch, where Jimmy Lee was moving 
restlessly about. 

‘*My boy si 

Something in his father’s voice ar- 


rested Jimmy Lee. He turned and saw 
tears on the old man’s cheeks. 
‘‘Has—has anything happened 
Betty?” 
He was clutching his father’s arm as 
the Colonel said, ‘‘Steady, son. I 
don’t rightly know what has happened, 





to 


but—she’ll see you, Jimmy Lee.”’ 
**See me!”’ 
His voice was unbelieving. The 
moment for which he had hoped and 


prayed had come, yet he could not move. 

As for Betty, her heart was beating 
to sutfoeation. If he would only come 
quickly—and then leave her This 
awful waiting 

Then she looked up to see Jimmy Lee 
standing in the doorway. He _ stood 
quite still, as if waiting for her per- 
mission to come nearer. But Betty did 
not speak. She looked at him, at first 
curiously, as if he were some one strange 
whom she had never seen; then, pity- 
ingly, beeause of the suffering in his 
eyes; and at last thankfully, for in her 
husband’s face there was nothing of the 
beast she had expected. Something was 
gone from it, of course—youth, perhaps, 
and a sense of days well lived. Regret 
was there, suffering, sorrow, and, 
thought Betty, fear was there, too—fear 
of her, his wife, the mother of his little 
The thought struek her as more 
unbearable than all she had endured 
before. She tried to rise, but could only 
stretch out her arms in pity. 

‘Jimmy Lee—— Dearest i 

He was across the room—on his knees 
before her, his face buried on her lap. 

““They did not tell me yeu were 
sick,’’ she whispered. It was, somehow, 
impossible to speak aloud; and when he 
did not answer she saw that he was 
sobbing—hard, man-sobs that had been 
suppressed for weeks—sobs that needed 
only the touch of Betty’s hands to set 
them free. And at that her tears came 
and they elung together, comfort- 
ing one another. 

It was Jimmy Lee who first con- 
trolled himself. He said, a trifle shakily, 
**T didn’t know I’d eut up like this, 
Betty; but the sight of you—so frail 
so different——’”’ 

He turned away, 








yes, 


son! 








too, 


gazing out of the 
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and told his patient she 
had only a short time to 
live. The case was one of 


High Blood Pressure 


Before taking the Witter Water Treatment, 
she wrote us: 

“I am 52 years old, blood pressure 200. Have kid- 
ney trouble, ,dropsy dizzy spells and fearful head- 
aches. My trou has been coming on for years 
and getting worse all the time.” 


4 Months Later 


After taking the Witter Water Tre:tment, 
she wrote: 
“I saw my doctor yesterday and he found my 
blood ose oan and my other troubles all 
ga. I danced for the first time in years on my 
ast birthday.”’ (Name and address on request.) 


Look Out for These Symptoms 


as listed mt Dr. Francis Faught, leading authority 
on High Blood Pressure: 

i. Sentai 3. Constipation 

2. Nervousness 4. Sleep unretreshing 

5S. Sleep disturbed by dreams 

> Sitehe of fullness in head 

8. Gastric disturbances (heart burn, sour 

stomach, gas, distress after eating) 
9. Weakness and lowered vitality 
10. Cold hands and c feet 

High Blood Pressure is caused by acid poisons and 
impurities in the blood. The famous Witter Water 
Treatment positively ane lasting relief by neutral- 
izing and throwing off these acid poisons and im- 
purities. It has reduced thousands of cases of dan- 
gerous High Blood Pressure to normal, or about 
normal, after all other forms of treatment ‘had failed. 


A well known Chicago physician writes: 
**My blood pressure was so high that I suffered 
three severe strokes. I tried every treatment 
known to the medical profession without obtain- 
a relief. The Witter Water Treatment reduced 
y pressure 70 points in 45 days and so saved my 
life. og a and address on request.) 


FRE Sample Bottle and valuable Book- 
g let on ‘‘High Blood Pressure and 
How to Overcome It.” Write TODAY! 








---'-Tear Out and Mail-——-- 
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» WITTER WATER CO. (Not Inc.) Dept. 11-57 ! 
t 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

‘ or 995 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. ! 
t Without obligation on my part, send me Free 1 
: Sample Bottle and Fre Booklet about High l 
I Blood Pressure. 
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_ window as if for strength; and Betty 
said, ‘‘I guess we both look different, 

Remove All Jimmy Lee. We are different.’’ 
‘*T know.’’ He turned to her sud- 
D b | denly. ‘‘ Nothing will ever be the same 
ou t | again. I realize that. I suppose you'll 
EFORE investing you surplus funds, peave _ sett y. It ye wa you 
take the precaution against loss by freedom [ sha'n't lift . finger to hall 
seeking the expert and_ conservative vent it. I haven’t the right. I’m 
advice of your local or investment banker ashamed even to ask you to give me an- 
who will gladly serve you. other chance; and yet—if there’s an 

— > | atom of your love for me left ‘is 

Eliminate the Loss ‘‘What is it you want to tell me?” 
In Investments ‘‘Just this.’” He met her eyes. 
Ses alii lit noel Geacaiaiian _ | ‘‘I’ve come to believe as you do, Betty. 
ties guollemintin. Gratton, Coon Tavod> | All these nights I ve lain awake me 4 
gation will reveal safe and profitable mind has been working—working—till 
channels for your surplus funds. I wonder I've any left to reason with. 
The Financial Article that appears And I see now that whatever the provo- 
in the October issue of Harper's cation, we must respect the law if these 
Magazine will help solve your outrages are to cease. I’d like to 
investment problems. think ’* He started nervously to 
Form the habit of reading the financial $ | Tise, but she placed her hand in his 
article in every issue. You will find them | and he sank back, clasping it hungrily. 
profitable. All advertisements carefully ‘*I’d like to think that dear old Joe 
censored. didn’t die in vain. I’d like to think 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE that his was the /ast lynching—that the 
; 49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. horror of it will sink into those who hear 
: nia : his story, making such an unforgetable 
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SELLtoSTORE AND MINTS* 


I will put you in business as my DiRgecT 
FACTORY AGENT AND JOBBER, to take 
orders for my full line of candies, chocolate 
bars, mints aod chewing gum. Unlimited 
opportunities for hustlers. No experience 
needed. I furnish everything. Every store 
and everybody buys. Work spare time or 
fulltime. Write today for catalog, selling plan 
and FReg SAMPLES. Exclusive territory. ACT QUICK. 
MILTON » 887 Jack St., Cincl 1, Oo. 









DOES YOUR CHURCH 
NEED MONEY? 


If so, try our simple magazine plan. Through us 
over sixty leading periodicals offer your church large 
profits on new and renewal subscriptions. No risk 
or expense. Send for free particulars. 


CHURCH AID BUREAU, 
M. C. Maplewood, N. J. 


Dept. 





Men Wanted! 


Sa'esmen and those wishing to learn sales- 
manship wanted, who must earn $45 to $100 
weekly in commission, to sell the most unique 


and practical home educational device ever 
produced (no books); every home with chil- 
dren a prospect; if you are willing to work 
loyally for your interest as well as ours, join 
our sales organization and be happy making 


money Write 


LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 














impression that they will join me in 
working to right an evil that has become 
the nation’s shame.’’ 

‘*You mean vz 

**Oh, I grant you it sounds idealistic 
—impossible,’’ he answered  pas- 
sionately, ‘‘but I shall work for it. I’d 
have given my life for Joe. The least 
I ean do for him now is to make his 
death count for something, ? 





isn’t it? 
Father has friends in Washington— 
men of influence who'll give me a chance 
to tell the story—Joe’s story —and—and 
mine. Won’t it help, Betty, coming 
from a Southerner, a man who so far 
forgot his manhood as to do what I did? 
And I sha’n’t spare myself. I shall 
hang on if it takes all my life, and 
all my money. It will be a fight. I 
can’t ask you to share it. It may mean 
hardships, and even poverty. But if 
I know that somewhere you're standing 
by me, if only in spirit : 

In his agitation he had arisen, and 
was looking down at her, the light of a 
ereat vision in his dark eves. And a: 
she saw it new life swept through Betty 

‘*Not only in spirit, Jimmy Lee,’’ she 
promised. ‘‘Not only in spirit a 

And with her lips she sealed the vow. 
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